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FOREWORD 


*Some Notes on the Economic Development of Uganda 

By His ExcBUiBNCY The Governor of Uganda 


The Uganda Protectorate has a total area of 93,981 square miles, of which 13,610 square 
miles are open water. Of the land area of 80,371 square miles approximately 3,000 square miles 
are game reserve and 2,470 square miles are swamps. Considerably more than one-third of the 
whole land area of Uganda is affected by the presence of tsetse fly, leading to the depopulation of 
vast areas, and the tsetse fly is advancing at the rate of five miles a year on a wide front. The 
remaining land area has to support a population of about 4,000,000 souls. 

No census has been taken since 1931 but there is little doubt that under the influence of improved 
health services and better standards of living the population is steadily increasing. That population 
also is progressively demanding more out of life — better food, better housing, more education, more 
amusement, more cash to expend on consumer goods. 

The whole wealth of Uganda, apart from the human factor (labour and services) which will 
be discussed later, is to be found in the products of its soil and its waters, and the primary and 
secondary industries dependent thereon; and the problem is to find means whereby that wealth can 
be so conserved, developed .and exploited as both to provide adequate subsistence in its broadest 
sense for the present population and for the expansion of population which is to be expected in the 
future, and also to support the social and other public services of which that population will be in 
need. 

In Uganda the increase of human fertility is, as elsewhere in East Africa but possibly to a le.ss 
marked extent, accompanied by a gradual decrease of soil fertility. This tendency undoubtedly 
can be checked by the more general application of improved agricultural methods of conservation 
and regeneration such as those which have already been introduced with some success in the Teso 
District and elsewhere. Both the need to protect the soil against exhaustion in its various forms 
by rotational resting under grass, and the demand by the cultivator for a greater cash return from 
his land, point to larger holdings. The present average holding is less than four acres. This 
circumscription of area is imposed not so much by shortage of cultivable land — for in many districts 
large areas of land are still available for cultivation — as by the area of land that a peasant and his 
family can cultivate by the 'use of the hand hoe during the limited period available for preimration 
and planting before the seasonal rains. Even with this small area, food crops are apt to be neglected 
m favour of cash crops. If, therefore, in order to preserve the fertility of the soil and to provide 
the peasant with a greater return from his land in cash and kind, larger holdings are necessary, it 
follows that human labour must be supplemented by mechanical implements. 

What has been written so far presupposes the continuance in Uganda of a system of peasant 
agriculture based primarily upon small individual holdings; and it might be well at this stage to 
examine this premise because it is a vital and limiting factor in any discussion of the potential 
wealth of the territory. There is little or no doubt that Uganda, with its rich soil, normally ample 
rainfall, and vast lakes, could be more efficiently and profitably developed by a system of large estates 
or concessions owned and operated by Europeans. That is axiomatic. But to adopt such a system 
in Uganda would be directly opposed to the established policy which aims at developing Uganda 
for the benefit, not of imported Europeans or Asians, but of its African population. By parcelling 
out Uganda into large European estates based upon optimum economic units, or by conceding 
fishing rights over Uganda’s lakes to European-controlled companies, there is no doubt that greater 
wealth Vould be produced, and would be produced more quickly. It is possible also that a larger 

• These notes were prepared by the Governor of Uganda in April, 1946 to provide a background for Dr. Worthington’s investigations 
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African population could by this means be maintained. But this would create problems far 
more intractable than any that it would solve. The cultivable land and, it is submitted, 
the lakes also, are held in trust for the Africans, and in accordance with the accepted 
policy of Government no large areas of that land should be alienated to non-Africans unless it can 
be shewn that such alienation will promote the economic or social welfare of the inhabitants of 
the territory. 

Collective farming on the Russian model might be an alternative, and it may become practicable 
and indeed desirable when the general level of intelligence of the peasantry has been raised by 
education and welfare services. But at present it would involve regimentation and dragooning, 
which I am convinced would be unacceptable to the vast majority of the African population. It 
could not be introduced today without compulsion, and although in the matter of agricultural 
practice compulsion of a small minority who are standing out against the wishes of an enlightened 
majority may be practicable and permissible, it can never successfully be adopted when it is the 
majority that are unconvinced and have to be coerced. Nor could compulsion ever succeed in such 
circumstances if imposed by an alien Government. 

We are thus left with the fact that Uganda is and must remain for the present at all events 
primarily a country of peasant agriculture; and the purpose of this memorandum is to examine, 
given this limiting factor, how the country can best be developed and its natural wealth exploited 
to full advantage. 

Let us consider first the human factor. Are the people of Uganda likely to constitute a 
favourable or an unfavourable factor in the production of wealth ? Unfortunately the present 
answer must be : unfavourable. Speaking generally, and judging by European standards, the 
Africans of Uganda are indolent, ignorant, irresponsible and not infrequently suspicious of foreign 
intervention. But that is only one side of the picture. Their indolence is in large measure 
attributable to malnutrition and debilitation from disease; and the truth of this has been vindicated 
by the dramatic effect of good feeding and proper medical attention on the African soldier during 
this war. 

Moreover, their unsatisfactory performance as a labour force is, I am convinced, largely due 
to the conditions of their employment. Bad housing, bad feeding, bad pay, unsympathetic and 
unimaginative liandling by alien employers, dull and distasteful work, make so unattractive a sum 
total as to provide no inducement to honest labour or reasonably high performance. There is at 
present nothing in his conditions of employment which the labourer minds losing. The employers 
largely come from India where with its teeming millions the ever-present threat of starvation 
always provides employers with a cheai) and inefficient labour supply. Uganda employers do not, 
or will not, understand that in normal years that threat does not operate in Uganda and that to get 
good labour one must provide attractive conditions of employment. They ultimately will learn 
this self-evident fact, a fact which a very few East African employers, European and Asian, have 
already recognised to their great financial benefit. Until employers in general provide conditions 
for their labourers which those labourers appreciate and are anxious to retain, until, to put it crudely, 
labourers are apprehensive of, instead of indifferent to, being “sacked”, there will be little permanent 
improvement in the quality of African labour. Labour today is lowly paid but it most certainly 
is not cheap. 

Another contributory cause of idleness is to be found in the almost complete absence of consumer 
goods in the shops, which discourages any sustained effort to earn more money. It has been esti- 
mated that in parts of Uganda up to fifteen per cent, of the cotton crop is left unpicked because, 
having paid his tax, the cultivator can find nothing in the shops on which to spend his money. The 
same reason — lack of consumer goods — probably explains the fact underlined in the recently 
published report of Major Orde-Browne, that the out-turn of the African labourer today is little 
more than one-half of what it was before the war. 
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Given better feeding and better medical services, better conditions of employment and the 
stimulus of a full range of goods at attractive prices in the shops, it is surely not unduly sanguine to 
look for a marked improvement in the matter of. idleness, indifference and irresponsibility which 
are such disturbing features of the present-day African labourer and cultivator. 

The ignorance of the Uganda African, and the suspicion which is largely bred of ignorance, 
represent faults which, as civilian and army educationists have proved, are definitely curable, 
provided that education is not allowed to bring in its train, as it has done elsewhere in Africa and 
Asia, the political distempers and social malaise which in turn breed even more harmful suspicions 
and discontents. 

In one vital respect at least our administrators in Uganda, educationists and othera, have 
signally failed. They have failed to eradicate the belief that physical labour is socially degrading. \- 
They have failed to impress upon the African the dignity and necessity of jihysical toil, of working 
with his own hands. As education spreads, so the number of persons prepared to undertake any 
work with their own hands diminishes in inverse ratio. Once a boy has passed through the primary 
school he considers that he has automatically joined the ranks of those who order others to work, . 
and that any physical labour by himself would be derogatory. Whether responsibility for this 
failure rests with the education system or with those entrusted with its administration, I cannot - 
say. But whatever the cause the fact remains, and it is a very disturbing fact and particularly 
serious in a basically poor country like Uganda which is only now beginning to emerge from the 
primitive and which can only be developed by hard and sustained work. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the African population, although it should be capable of greatly 
improved output, constitutes now and in the near future an adverse rather than a favourable factor 
ip the development of the country’s potential wealth. 

We have thus two seriously limiting factors — a predominantly peasant agriculture and an 
inefficient labour force. We have also temporarily on the debit side a rapidly increasing po 2 )ulation 
which some students think will double itself in a quarter of a century ; land which is progressively 
losing its fertility and from which the jjeasant cultivator will demand and need in future a greater 
cash return ; and the ever advancing menace of the tsetse fly which has already swallowed up more 
than one-third of the land area of Uganda. That is by no means the whole of the debit side. Uganda 
boasts practically every disease of man and cattle known to tropical and temperate climates, and 
many of these diseases exist under conditions rendering medical or veterinary control by conservative . ■ ■ 
methods especially difficult. In the matter of communications with her seaport, Uganda suffers 
from the crippling disadvantage of being situated at the end of 879 miles of railway system which 
in Uganda meanders over the map on an alignment which was dictated by political and not economic 
considerations. In addition, Uganda has no local supply of fuel except that most inefficient of fuels, 
wood. 

Those are the principal items on the debit side. Happily there is a credit side. Nature has 
in general been kind to Uganda. On the whole the soil is rich, and even where impoverished by man 
it is capable of restoration. Although recently Uganda, in common with many other countries, 
has suffered from a cycle of partial drought, the rainfall is normally ample. As yet there is no real 
land hunger, and such pressure on land as does exist in a few areas can still be remedied by 
relatively small adjustments of population. There is today cultivable land available for all who 
care to cultivate it. To meet the needs of future generations there is the vast reserve of land now 
largely, and as I confidently predict only temporarily, closed to human habitation by tsetse fly. 

The vast lakes which are so pleasant a feature of the Protectorate and which are believed to 
have an abundance of excellent fish, are at present largely unexploited in an economic sense. The 
return in animal protein food from an acre of water should be at least as great as from an acre of 
land. At present the return from 13,610 square miles of water is negligible. 
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Although the population judged by European standards, is at present ignorant and idle, it is as 
a whole friendly, malleable and responsive. Its faults are eradicable ; its virtues should, with 
sympathetic handling, survive. 

Uganda has a wide range of precious and semi-precious mineral deposits, and in addition it 
has deposits of excellent lime and of phosphates which may well prove of great economic significance. 

How can aU these potential assets be so developed as to prevail over the debit side of the balance 
sheet? First and foremost it must be accepted that there can be no “get-rich-quick” for Uganda. 
There is no simple, single specific for producing wealth. The process must inevitably be slow, 
progressive and multiform. A country’s economy has many facets; none must be neglected. 

Let us take land first. I have already indicated that, if not today then tomorrow, larger 
individual holdings will become necessary both to allow for the conservation of soil fertility by 
rotational resting under grass (or sugar which is believed equally to restore the crumb structure of 
the soil) and to permit of an increased cash return to the cultivator ; and I have mentioned that this 
will not be practicable unless human labour can be supplemented by the use of mechanical implements. 
These implements (ploughs, rotary hoes and the like) are at present beyond the means of the peasant 
cultivator, and even on an enlarged holding would be idle much of the year and therefore 
uneconomical. This suggests communal ownership, and that in turn suggests co-operative societies 
for primary producers, the formation and organisation of which the recently enacted Ordinance was 
intended to promote. These co-operative societies, which in turn would be linked to co-operative 
unions which would take care of the local storage and marketing of agricultural produce, could 
obtain, maintain and lend to their members the agricultural plant and equipment without which 
larger holdings would not be a practical proposition. 

But these co-operative societies, although providing a very useful channel for agricultural 
propaganda, will not in themselves produce a revolution in agricultural methods leading to proper 
methods of soil conservation and regeneration. Unless checked, the wasteful use of soU will go on, 
aifecting a progressively larger area of the Protectorate. These societies, however, may and should 
promote a tendency towards consolidation of agricultural holdings leading to the formation of 
village communities — so strangely and unfortunately lacking at present — and may ultimately 
prepare the way for some form of collective farming. 

In the meantime, however, better methods of husbandry must be introduced and generally 
applied so as first to conserve and then to increase the fertility of the soil. These methods are now 
pretty well proved, resting, mulching, manuring, strip-cropping, terracing, etc. ; and our difficulty 
is not so much to devise means of improving agriculture — although research on this subject must 
and will continue — as to induce the peasantry to adopt those means. A recent writer in The Times 
suggested that to this end compulsion should be used. But as I have indicated elsewhere in this 
note compulsion can only be successfully employed in the introduction of new and improved 
methods of agriculture when the vast majority of the culivators have already been voluntarily 
converted to those methods and convinced of their benefits ; only then can compulsion properly be 
used to bring into line the small and recalcitrant minority. 

The only successful means of introducing and spreading better -conceptions of agricultural 
practice is by precept and example, by exhortation and demonstration, by supervision and 
propaganda. There is no short cut. The agricultural population in every country — and the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom are no exceptions — are slow to accept and even slower 
to adopt a new idea. One must just go on plugging at it — one idea at a time, not two or three for 
that causes confusion — until it is accepted and applied. But there is no harm, and indeed every 
advantage, in multiplying the channels of propaganda, provided that they are centrally directed 
and controlled. So in addition to the Agricultural Department, whose expansion of staff should be 
subject to no purely financial circumscription but should be limited only by the numbers that can be 
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profitably employed, and in addition to the handmaid of all, the Provincial Administration, there 
must be other channels of propaganda, and these it is hoped to provide by means of the new Public 
Relations and Social Welfare Department whose mobile units will be charged with the duty, inier 
alia, of popularizing and explaining measures and methods directed to improving the standard 
of production and standard of living of the agricultural population. 

Every means, active and continuous research and energetic measures in the field, must be used 
and fully developed to stimulate better and more productive methods of agriculture. The soil of 
Uganda can produce, as has been demonstrated, not only excellent food croi)s but also cotton, coffee, 
tea, tobacco and flax, of high quality. It must be so husbanded as to produce these crops in greater 
quantity and in better quality. 

It is not impossible that the large deposit of phosphates near Tororo, which must rank among 
the larger deposits of phosphates known, used in conjunction witli soda ash from Magadi, may 
offer a means of greatly increasing the productivity of the soil. It might indeed pay Government 
to distribute this compound to cultivators at less than cost price. But its precise effect on the 
yield of cotton and other crops is still the subject of experiment. 

What has been said above of agriculture applies in large measure to the related activities of 
animal husbandry and forestry. The need for departmental expansion, and for propaganda and 
demonstration in order to stimulate in the one case better methods of animal husbandry and in the 
other progressive re-afforestation, exists and is no less urgent than in the field of agriculture.. 
Already there are encouraging signs of improvement in animal husbandry, notably in the Kyadondo 
County of Buganda, where the cattle industry associated with mixed farming has made an advance 
which few would have predicted as possible ten years ago. Here improved methods have brought 
with them such demonstrably high financial returns that they can scarcely fail to extend beyond 
their present borders. 

A plan for bringing to Kampala the surplus cattle from Karamoja and the north in order to 
satisfy the rapidly growing demand for meat in Buganda and Busoga is now being worked out in 
detail. It should serve the dual purpose of reducing overstocking in the north and relieving the 
great shortage of meat in the more sophisticated south. 

In the principal cattle-producing areas the clamant need is for more water supplies, and this 
need is being increasingly met by the operations of the Water Supplies Section of the Geological 
Department. Provision for the expansion of this vital service of providing bore-holes and dams 
has been made in the Colonial Development and Welfare programme for Uganda. 

But the cattle industry, even more than agriculture, is hampered and impeded by disease; 
and of all diseases affecting cattle by far the most serious and menacing is trypanosomiasis, for not 
only does this disease kill, but the presence of its vector closes to cattle the pasture lands that they 
need and thus indirectly causes overgrazing and ultimate erosion. 

This brings us back to the ubiquitous tsetse fly. The presence of this fly over more than one- 
third of the land area of Uganda has been mentioned as a debit item on our economic balance sheet. 
I believe that it can and will be converted to an asset, for if we can find a means of countering the 
ravages of this fly we shall release to the cultivator and the herdsman that vast area of land which, 
owing to the presence of the fly has lain fallow and has been enriched by the natural compost of ages. 
I am not so pessimistic as to believe that the united efforts of scientists and field workers will not 
succeed in finding an answer to the fly ; for if they fail there can be no economic or social future 
for Uganda. 

Already research into this vital problem is being organised along three distinct but inter- 
connected lines. In the laboratory research into the pathology of the disease in human beings and 
animals will be pressed forward with the intention of finding a prophylaxis. In the field a unit 
operating on an East African basis will be charged with expert survey and reclamation work. 
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Already new methods of field control are coming to light and being brought into use. Again, both 
in the laboratory and in the field a team of scientists is working on the problem of how to apply to 
the tsetse fly with best effect the new insecticides, D.D.T. and 666, which are known to be fatal to 
it. Already American scientists claim to have produced an emulsion of D.D.T. which will remain 
on cattle for eighty days after application and will for that period continue to kill all flies and ticks 
(such as those whicli produce East Coast Fever) coming in contact with the treated animal. Although 
D.D.T. is a slow killer, there are grounds for believing that once a fly has absorbed any of this 
compound through its feet it ceases to feed and is therefore harmless. 

Surely by one or more of these lines of approach the problem of the tsetse fly will b6 solved. 
But in order to check the inroads of the fly meanwhile and in order to apply the new methods when 
they are evolved, it is clear that the Uganda Government must without avoidable delay form its 
own field service of reclamation and survey, organised as a separate department and under an 
independent and energetic Director. 

Before leaving the subject of soil it would be well to mention two alUed questions which have 
been exercising the Uganda Government for some time. Of these the first is the problem of 
desiccation in Karanioja and the second is the economic possibihty of swamp drainage. Both find 
a place in the original post-war development plan of the Protectorate. A good deal has been written 
and said about the alleged progressive advance of desert conditions in Karamoja and of the 
imminent danger of those conditions extending south into Teso. This desiccation, it has seriously 
been suggested, has crept in from the Western Turkana as a kind of malign and obscure infection. 
A note almost of hysteria has crept into the discussions of this subject. I am myself persuaded 
that the danger has been greatly exaggerated. Actually the cause of the desiccation, both in 
Karamoja and in the Western Turkana, is the same — bad husbandry — and the only answer to 
the problem is not, as has been suggested, immediate vast expenditure and drastic reclamation on 
the American model, but a long-term policy of gradual regeneration, employing not one but a number 
of correlated and well-established methods of conservation, aimed primarily at the progressive 
development of mixed farming and the restoration of vegetation and soil cover. The introduction 
of primitive measures of irrigation akin to those which are so successfully employed in Southern 
Arabia, would undoubtedly assist the process. 

But although no rapid advance of desiccation is to be feared, a rapid advance of tsetse fly has 
already occurred in Karamoja and has been allowed to continue unchecked, and this constitutes 
a real and immediate danger, for it has had the effect of re.stricting still further the pasture land, 
already overgrazed, available to this primarily pastoral people. 

On the question of marsh drainage the Uganda Government has recently had the advice of a 
well-qualified irrigation engineer, Mr. A. E. Griffin. He has recommended a cautious policy of 
initial experiment and research into the hydrological and climatic problems associated with any 
extensive programme of marsh drainage. Effect is being given to this advice ; but in the meantime 
some controlled marsh drainage has been carried out with marked success in Kigezi District, where 
the nature and altitude of the country would seem to afford a safeguard against any adverse effect 
upon climate and rainfall. 

Reference has been made to the mineralogy of Uganda, and on this highly technical subject 
there is little that can usefully be said in this note. That a wide range of precious and semi-precious 
metals exists in Uganda is established, bxxt as yet geological research has, generally speaking, 
disclosed traces only of these metals and under conditions which in normal times would be unlikely 
to repay full-scale commercial exploitation. The scanty tin deposits are already, under the stimulus 
of war-time prices, believed to be nearly exhausted. Apart from a very limited area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Busia, only alluvial deposits of gold have so far been found. Copper undoubtedly 
exists but at so great a distance from the present rail-head as to discourage commercial development 
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except in the unlikely event of present inflated world prices being maintained ; and the same 
consideration applies to wolfram. 

There is no doubt that the discovery of gold or other precious metals in quantity and form 
suitable for full-scale development would greatly simplify the economic problems of Uganda as it 
has done in South Africa and elsewhere ; but although research and investigation by the highly 
efiScient Geological Department of Uganda will be energetically pursued, it is as weU to realise that 
the prospect of such a discovery is now regarded as remote. 

A possible use for the large deposits of phosphates near Tororo has been suggested earlier in 
these notes ; it is unlikely to be a direct source of wealth although it may be of great indirect value 
to Uganda. 

The extensive deposit of exceptionally high quality lime at Muhokya (Toro District) suggests 
the possibility of promoting the manufacture of cement on a large scale with a view to capturing 
part at least of the expanding East African market. But here, as in the case of copper, the long 
road haul to rail-head at present interposes a serious obstacle to commercial development. If, as 
seems probable, the Kenya and Uganda railway system cannot profitably be extended to Fort 
Portal, then serious consideration must be given to the possibility of continuing the Port Portal- 
Kitoma road down the escarpment to Ndaiga Bay at the south-eastern extremity, of Lake Albert, 
where a link could be provided with the lake steamer service. But although the distance in road 
haul would thereby be reduced, the handling charges at Ndaiga, Butiaba, Masindi Port and 
Namasagali would, I imagine, absorb much of the resultant saving. 

The existence of natural mineral deposits in Lake Katwe and in neighbouring crater lakes, 
which is now the basis of a primitive Native Administration salt industry, undoubtedly offers 
opportunities for further development. This matter is at present under examination by the East 
African Industrial Council. 

Mention has been made of the absence of any natural fuel supply in Uganda excejrt wood ; 
but this statement requires qualification. In the Lake Albert region the geological structure is 
favourable to the presence of oil and there are definite indications that oil exists. Here exploration 
on a commercial basis was undertaken for a few years before the war and although this was 
discontinued at the outbreak of war without oil in commercial quantities having been struck, the 
search must obviously be pressed forward, if not by private enterprise then under Government 
auspices, because the presence of oil in quantities which would repay commercial exploitation 
might well change the whole industrial and commercial picture of Uganda. 

I pass now to the lakes of Uganda as a potential source of wealth. The scientific aspect of this 
subject has already been fully dealt with in the reports of Dr. Worthington. His reports show 
that a lot has still to be learnt of the habits of the fish, their breeding grounds, their feeding grounds, 
their seasonal movements, their areas of greatest concentration, their numbers and whether 
increasing or decreasing and why. All this information and much more is needed if a greatly expanded 
fishing industry is to have a solid and enduring foundation. That means fishery research, and a 
research station with its headquarters at Jinja is already planned and approved. Then there must 
be effective fishery control or the knowledge obtained by research will be of little practical value. 
That means a well-staffed and properly equipped Fisheries service, and the need for such a service 
and the general lines on which it should work are already accepted. 

But it cannot rest at that. As in agriculture, so in fishing, the human factor can defeat the 
best and most scientifically devised schemes ; and unless the Uganda fishermen improves his present 
primitive methods no amount of research or control will get us anywhere. What is wrong with 
those methods ? Mainly, I suggest, the type of craft used which, in Lake Victoria and Lake Edward, 
is a crazy sewn canoe and in Lake Albert a primitive form of dug-out. The former, whose useful 
life is little more than twelve months, leaks like a sieve from the moment of launching and needs 
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a crew of some ten men paddling and baling. Amongst this formidable number the exiguous catch 
has to be distributed, and, not infrequently, those who have provided credit for the purchase of the 
canoe or of the fishin g nets claim a substantial share also. In this canoe fishermen rarely can venture 
far from the shores of the islands or the mainlajid, never remain out at night, and are always subject 
to the risk of disaster from the frequent sudden storms on the lake. The dug-out is more lasting 
but little more efficient. Neither can be successfully or safely sailed. Consequently the deeper and 
more distant waters of the lakes are completely neglected and the inshore waters are overfished. 

The figfift r mnn already show a tendency to form themselves into so-called co-operatives, and 
t.hig tendency will need to be encouraged under the new Co-operative Societies Ordinance. With 
the formation among fishermen of these societies on a sound financial and legal basis, and with 
European supervision and stimulation, it wiU become possible to provide the funds, cash or bank 
credit, to enable more seaworthy and more enduring fishing craft to be used. Something on the 
lines of the American chine-pattern boat, similar to that already used under sail by the fishermen 
of Kisumu, would probably meet the case. At first these craft could be used under sail, but later 
outboard motors (the design of which is reported to have greatly improved during the war) should 
be added. 

In order to familiarise the Uganda fishermen with this type of craft and to popularise its use, 
arrangements have been made for the Sese Islanders and the fishermen on the lake shores to be 
visited by fishermen from Kisumu in one of these craft. These visitors will stay for three months 
in Uganda waters, further, a boat builder from Kisumu, skilled in the construction of these craft, 
will also pay a three-months’ visit to Uganda so as to interest and instruct the Uganda canoe 
builders in the building of this far more seaworthy and practical fishing boat. This is a mere 
beginning which it is intended to follow up and develop, using for this purpose the Government 
Technical School, in the hope that the building of these craft will become a valuable secondary 
industry on our lake shores and islands. 

The marketing of fresh, smoked and dried fish will have to be most carefully and intelligently 
organised on a co-operative basis, probably with European advice and supervision. There is a 
large and at present unsatisfied demand in the Belgian Congo which should absorb the product of 
a greatly increased fishing industry in Lakes Albert and Edward. The need for fish proteins is 
medically apparent throughout Uganda and, except in Toro, that need is accompanied by a fairly 
active public demand. Moreover, with the passage into law of the new Employment Ordinance, 
employers of labour will in practice be compelled to provide their labour with meat or fish, and 
dried fish is likely to be the cheaper way of satisfying this legal requirement. There is also the 
perhaps remote possibility of (a) dehydrating fish for export, (6) canning the ningu, which is akin 
to a large sardine and is rightly regarded as a great delicacy by the African population, and (c) the 
production on a commercial basis of fish oil and fish meal. 

The use of the Ripon or the Owen Falls as a source of hydro-electric power has already been the 
subject of expert examination and favourable report, and is shortly to be re-examined by a technical 
commission which is about to visit East Africa. This project, if it materialises, should encourage 
the grouping and possibly the expansion of secondary industries in the neighbourhood of Jinja. 

What is the prospect of the establishment of new or the expansion of existing secondary 
industries in Uganda 1 At the beginning of these notes I have limited this prospect to secondary 
industries dependent on the soil and waters of Uganda and their products, and I see no good reason 
to qualify this limitation. Without adequate fuel, without cheap and efficient means of transport to 
the sea, and without an intelligent and industrious })opulation, there can surely be no prospect of 
establishing any of the heavy industries in Uganda nor any of the secondary industries that serve 
and supplement the heavy industries in Europe and America, nor any industries that depend upon 
a high degree of skill or craftsmanship in their labour force. ’/But there are a number of secondary 
industries, mainly of the processing variety, that benefit from proximity to the source of their raw 
material, and this is particularly true where the bulk of the finished product is much less than that 
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of the raw material. Examples of this can be foimd already in Uganda in the cotton ginneries and / 
coffee hulling factories. Where climatic conditions favourable to processing co-exist with sources 
of supply, as is the case in the small tobacco industry 6f Uganda, this tendency to locate secondary 
industries in the producing country is strengthened, as it is also in the case of industries in which 
machinery can largely be used to reduce dependence on inefficient local labour. 

But there are not many of these secondary industries that are not already operating in Uganda 
today. That many of them are inefficiently operated at present is obvious to the most inexpert 
observer, and these must be given every encouragement and stimulus to imjjrove their plant and 
their technique. Their present inefficiency is a drag on the economy of Uganda. But for the most 
part these undertakings are not capable of expansion unless the crop which provides their raw 
material also expands, and with it the absorptive capacity of world markets. 

The establishment in Uganda of two new industries of some magnitude is now under active 
condderation. First of these is to be a cotton-seed oil expressing plant to be operated by Messrs. 
Lever Brothers Limited at Kampala, for the manufacture of soap, edible oil, cattle cake and linters; 
the second is to be a large factory for the production of cotton piece goods to be established at Jinja. 
The latter will not be practicable unless cheap power is provided by a hydro-electric plant. Both 
these enterprises, if they materialise, will be on a large scale and may be expected to benefit the 
economy of the country, although both will have an adverse effect on Customs Revenue. There 
seems to be, however, little prospect of the establishment of other new industries on a similar scale, 
with the possible exception already mentioned of a cement industry in Toro. But there should 
be a future for a number of minor industries aimed at satisfying purely local demand. 

As has been pointed out already in these notes, Uganda suffers from being at the end of a long 
and straggling railway system. Can anything be done about it ? The answer is, I am afraid, 
precious little. The worst divagations of alignment such as that between Tororo and Kampala 
could no doubt be remedied at substantial capital cost, and a more scientifically designed tariff 
could be devised and applied ; but the hard fact remains that exports from Uganda will, so far as can 
be foreseen, have to continue to travel more than 860 miles by rail before they can be shipped to 
overseas markets. This fact naturally limits the t3q)e of cash crops to be grown and the type of 
export goods produced to those which are capable of bearing this inevitably heavy cost of transport. 
But although comparatively little can be done to cheapen and improve communications with the 
coast, a good deal can be done to improve internal road communications which today directly or 
indirectly impose an appreciable tax upon the profits of production. To this end an ambitious 
road programme has been drawn up which aims at greatly improving both the surface and the 
alignment 9! the existing main road system of Uganda. 

A secondary industry which has hitherto been neglected, and which if properly developed and 
organised might bring substantial benefit to Uganda, is the tourist industry.. Uganda has many 
obvious attractions for tourists — unrivalled scenery, a profusion of “photogenic” wild game, and 
a temperate climate. At present it lacks good roads and comfortable hotels. Both these 
deficiencies can be made good, and as regards hotels steps to improve the unsatisfactory 
accommodation now provided for travellers are already in train. 

I have now sketched out a few lines of possible development, but these suggested lines — and 
doubtless there are others — cannot be successfully followed without the willing and effective 
co-operation of the people of the country. All efforts for progress and prosperity can be largely 
neutralised by passive resistance, by ignorance and by inertia. This is where the Medical and 
Education Departments must play their part, assisted by the new Department of Public Relations 
and Social Welfare; for disease and ignorance are in Uganda two great obstacles to human progress. 
This aspect was, I consider, given too great a financial emphasis in Uganda’s Post-War Develop- 
ment Plan. Unfortunately a country can only have in the long run the social services that it can 
pay for, and in their natural enthusiasm to spread health and education throughout Uganda the 
committee charged with the preparation of the development plan allowed themselves to be led 
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into recommendations for expansion of services far beyond the foreseeable financial resources of 
the Protectorate. Health and education ultimately produce rich dividends but they are delayed, 
long-range dividends and meanwhile national bankruptcy would have supervened. It is no good 
starting off on a journey in a Rolls-Royce with only enough petrol for a Ford “Ten”. 

That a great expansion of health and education services is eminently desirable is beyond 
que.stion, and that such an expansion will in due course become financially practicable one can be 
reasonably confident ; but meanwhile the revenue for that expansion does not exist and, failing 
large additional taxation which is not practicable at present, our only course is to press on with 
the production of national wealth and meanwhile to restrict the expansion of social services within 
the limits imposed by the funds that can be made available. But although the social services 
cannot be allowed to outrun the constable that does not mean that they are to stagnate. The 
progress will be rather slower than was originally contemplated but the end wiU be the same. It 
is a question not of policy but of pace. 

With this general object in mind, an attempt has been made to work out what the average 
revenue of the Protectorate is likely to be during the next ten years, and provisional allocations 
from that revenue have been made to the Medical and Education Departments so that they can 
frame revised and more realistic plans of development. In framing their revised plans, both 
Departments have been encouraged to seek and apply every practicable means of giving the best 
service to the greatest number at the lowest possible cost ; to employ if necessary slightly unorthodox 
methods if these are likely to achieve economy without seriously impairing performance, and if 
need be to accept a temporary lowering of standards in order to achieve this purpose. Such a 
lowering of standards would indeed seem particularly justifiable in the matter of building construction 
where a cheaper medium than bricks and cement is being sought by experiment and must be found. 
Everybody would like to see hospitals and schools which compare favourably with the more 
up-to-date functional buildings in England or America ; but one is apt to forget that England did not 
attain to these standards except after centuries of toil and sweat and enterprise. East Africa, at 
the beginning of the road, cannot expect to have all those amenities ready made and without effort. 
They have got to be earned. 

Both departments are now re-examining their plans from this angle and are not unhopeful 
of devising mord economical methods of operation in certain fields. The Medical Department is 
also examining the possibility of placing an increasing emphasis on preventive rather than curative 
measures. Too much money is being spent today on curing men of diseases which they must 
inevitably contract again directly they are discharged from hospital. This is of humanitarian but 
of little economic value. The focus of infection must be eradicated rather than the disease which 
it causes. 

The Medical and Education Departments should receive great help from the proposed Public 
Relations and Social Welfare Department. But apart from that Department’s function of 
disseminating through its mobile demonstration teams agricultural, health and educational 
propaganda, and apart from its purpose as a two-ways news service between Government and the 
people, the department will have the very difficult and vital task of keeping in touch with the 
educated and semi-educated youth of the country and directing their thoughts and aspirations 
along healthy channels ; in effect, taking over where the Education Department stops. I have 
described this task as vital because on its success or failure must largely depend the social and 
political future of Uganda. If we succeed, we may hope to have in Uganda a friendly, co-operative 
and progressive people, bound to Britain by ties of gratitude and common purpose. If we fail, 
then the progress of Uganda will inevitably be retarded and her future, social, political and economic, 
will indeed be black. 

J. HATHORN HALL 
18th Afhil, 1946. 
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A DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR UGANDA 

By E. B. Worthington 

I. INTRODUCTION 


1. The development of Uganda is not new. It commenced with the explorers and early 
missionaries, and received its first main imjKjtus when the British Government accepted responsibility 
for the Protectorate in 1893. Since then development has been continuous, and its pace has 
accelerated. During the past 25 years annual revenue, and consequently expenditure on public 
services, has increased from less than £1,000,000 to more than £3,000,000 (see Figure 1). 

2. It is estimated that Uganda’s own revenue and accumulated funds will allow expenditure 
on public services amounting to about £40,000,000 during the next ten years. To this can be added 
£2,500,000 from British taxpayers as Uganda’s allocation under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1946. These figures are mentioned in order to emphasise that this is primarily 
Uganda’s own development plan, and not something superimposed from above. If accepted in 
whole or in part, its successful achievement will require not only the participation of every public 
servant, but also of all races and sections of the community. 

3. The plan is mainly concerned with the expenditure of public funds, but the large expansion 
of public services for which financial provision is made will be of little avail in helping the country 
towards increased prosperity unless there is a corresponding increase in the activity of private 
enterprise on the part of Africans as well as of Europeans and Asians. By providing services like 
improved communications, water supplies and housing schemes, and by furthering the development 
of hydro-electric power, it is hoped that a number of factors which have limited private enterprise 
up to date will be removed. Special opportunities may develop in the marketing and distribution 
as well as in the processing of primary products. Moreover, enterprise will be directly encouraged 
because large peirts of the proposed expenditure are devoted to public works, many of which are 
suitable for placing out to contract. 

4. A development plan is not a blue-print setting out the dimensions of a new structure. 
It should be regarded rather as a designer’s preliminary sketches. Therefore this plan should not 
persist as the basis for dev41opme.'it for more than the next two or three years without revision. 
Some of the projects must certainly proceed at all costs, but the rate of change grows as new 
discoveries are made and new experience is gained. Moreover, since the main factor limiting develop- 
ment is revenue, a new forecast made in a few years’ time may increase the number of new measures 
which can safely be undertaken or, if there is a post-war slump, measures may have to be postponed. 
If a development plan is not worth revising it is not worth preparing. 

6. A number of Colonial development plans from other territorie.s have been examined with 
the object of taking advantage of good features and avoiding pitfalls. In consequence the method 
of presentation of this Uganda plan is somewhat different from others. I do not claim that it is 
ideal, but at least it explains within reasonable compass the objects, and how they and the means 
by which they may be achieved relate to the steady development of public services, and how 
development measures may be absorbed into the general framework of Government finance at the 
end of the decennium. 

6. In the financial tables nearly all detail is avoided. This is for two reasons : firstly in order 
to avoid a common failing of detracting attention from the main objects of expenditure ; secondly^ 
because there are so many unknown variables, such as the purchasing power of Sterling and th^l 
availability of staff, that the expenditure of time and print in presenting detailed plans for moi^ 
than one or two years ahead is largely waste. Much of the detail involved in reaching figures include|| 
in the tables is available, however, in departmental files. No attempt has been made to asses^j 
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priorities within the framework of the expenditure proposed. This is of great importance, but 
is a matter for settlement by the departments concerned in consultation with the Central 
Government after the general framework has been accepted. 

7. My work as development adviser to the Uganda Government has lasted from May to 
December of 1946, but since this period included two visits to England, partly devoted to other 
matters, the work in Uganda has been crammed into less than four months. Consequently, it has 
not been possible to examine all the country, but every district has been toured. At all places 
visited problems have been discussed with officials of the Government and with unofficial members 
of the community. 

8. My task has been eased by the relatively good documentation which the Protectorate 
enjoys. Uganda has the best Handbook which I know concerning any Colony, edited by Thomas 
and Scott (1936). It also has the admirable volume on Agriculture by Tothill (1940). Much work 
has already been devoted to future development by the Standing Finance Committee and the 
Development and Welfare Committee, which completed their joint report on post-war development 
in May, 1944, a year before the enactment of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1945. 
In compliance with the principle in paragraph 4, this new development plan may be regarded to 
some extent as a revision of the earlier one, and it incorporates all those schemes which have already 
received financial approval. Finally, in April, 1946, His Excellency Sir John Hall produced his 
“Notes on the Economic Development of Uganda”, which were of special value to me in under- 
standing the main problems, and which appear as a foreword to this report. 

9. The Secretary of State is anxious that there should be in every colonial territory a Develop- 
ment and Welfare Committee, including representatives of the unofficial community as well as of 
Government. I suggest that in Uganda this committee should be small in size, and its member- 
ship should be similar to that of the Standing Finance Committee with the addition of certain 
heads of departments. There must be a senior officer of the Secretariat as Development Secretary, 
with such authority as will ensure action in carrying out and co-ordinating development measures. 
Perhaps the title Development Commissioner more clearly indicates the status envisaged for this 
post. He should be absolved from other executive functions as far as possible in order to spend 
a good part of his time reviewing and stimulating developments wherever and however they may be 
undertaken. Only by such means can the plan be maintained as a whole with all sections of the 
community and all departments of government co-operating towards a common object. 

10. Few of the proposals and ideas advanced in the following chapters are original. Most of 
them emanate from those who have thought about the problems for years, and I thank all those, 
officials and unofficials, who have so willingly imparted information and have given me the benefit 
of their long experience, and also those who have provided hospitality in many parts of the country. 
It is impossible to name individually all who have assisted in such ways, but I wish to express 
personal thanks to His Excellency Sii John Hall, The Hon. G. N. Farquhar, Chief Secretary, The 
Hon. H. S. Potter, Financial Secretary, all heads of departments. Provincial and District Commis- 
sioners, and especially Mr. F. J. Lattin, Acting Development Secretary, who has collaborated 
throughout in the field and in the office. 

11. The fact that I have received much help in no way commits heads of departments or 
others to agreement with financial allocations or opinions expressed in any part of this report. 
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12. The greatest service which could be rendered to the colonies would be to make them 
capable of maintaining a steadily increasing standard of living and expanding public services without 
need to call for outside assistance. Since the standard of living cannot rise unless the income 
of the individual family rises, and public services cannot expand unless revenue is buoyant, the 
first aim of development must be to cause production in all its forms to increase at a greater rate 
than population. 

13. There are tragic lessons to be learned from other parts of the world which have already 
passed through the stage of development which we see today in Uganda. In Egypt the population 
of about 17,000,000 is now increasing at a rate which is likely to double the number of people in, 
perhaps, 50 years, whereas nearly all the cultivable land is already used. Much the same is happening 
in India with its 400,000,000 people, but on a vaster scale. In both these countries, and in many 
others, the rate of increase in population is still accelerating, and it seems impossible for the increase 
of production to keep pace without a great concentration on secondary industries at the expense of 
agriculture. As a result, the standard of living is tending to fall, famines are a constant danger, and 
the average expectation of life is leas than 30 years, compared with over 60 years in Great Britain. 
There were a few far-seeing men in these countries half a century ago who appreciated the biological 
and political problems which were about to develop, but only now are strenuous efforts being made 
to redress the balance by concentrating the resources of modern science to bear on the fundamental 
problem of balance between production and population. 

14. The sequence of events which has taken place in India and Egypt must be avoided at all 
costs in East Africa. But already there are signs that the factors which have caused them are taking 
their course. The population of East Africa as a whole is increasing, and the rate of increase is 
probably quickening every year, whereas the region is already incapable of feeding itself. In certain 
areas, such as the Kikuyu and Wakamba reserves in Kenya and parts of Tanganyika, very serious 
inroads have already been made into the fertility of the soil. 

15. Uganda may be in a better position to face the future than other territories in the region 
because, relative to population, it is better provided with undeveloped fertile land and water. , 
Concerning population the census of 191 1 gave the total as 2,693,325 ; that of 1931 gave 3,584,758 ; 
while in 1944 the total population was estimated at 3,956,654. These figures may be in error by at 
least 5% either way, but they suggest that as a whole the population is capable of large increase 
and that the curve is about to start on an u^iward surge. The total figures are made up from a large 
number of component populations, some of which are known to be increasing rapidly, others to be 
reducing. Thus the Bakiga people of Kigezi District have doubled their number in 30 years, those 
of Mubende District have achieved a similar increase. Allowing for the fact that part of these 
increases has been caused by immigration, the rates are considerable and may be exceeded in future. 
On the other hand, it is probable that the Bahima cattle owners of Ankole and Masaka Districts 
are reducing in numbers. The same probably applies to the cultivators of Toro District, while the 
people of Bunyoro are said to have been reduced from about 200,000 to 100,000 between 1906 and 
1925, since when they show a slight tendency to increase. 

16. Looking to the future it must be assumed that the entire population of Uganda will 
increase rapidly with the possible exception of the cattle folk. Ignorance concerning the probable 
trends is lamentable, and must remain so until the study of population and vital statistics is basdd 
on a proper foundation. Meanwhile it is necessary to make a guess as a basis for planning. After 
consulting Dr, R, R, Kuszinski and other experts, I guess that the population of the whole territory 
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v/Vill increase by about 50% to a total of about 6,000,000 during the next 30 years. By then the 
infant mortality and general death rates will have been reduced and the expectation of life increased. 
Moreover, it is likely that immigration from more densely populated countries adjoining Uganda 
will be much greater than at present. It must be assumed, therefore, that the rate of increase 
30 years hence will be considerably greater than that today, and we should look forward to a 
population of about 10,000,000 half a century hence. 

17. The total area of Uganda, excluding water, swamps and game reserves, is about 75,000 
square miles. Of this, at least one-tenth should be maintained as permanent forest and part of the 
remainder is unproductive rocky land, so there are perhaps 65,000 square miles fit for agricultural 
occupation. If it is assumed that 50 years hence 15% of the population will be engaged in industrial 
production, commerce, fisheries and forestry, then the population living directly off the 65,000 
square miles of land available for agriculture would have an average density of about 130 per square 

y mile. On the basis of five persons per family, each family holding would average less than 25 acres. 
^ Opinions as to the size of satisfactory holdings for economic agriculture in Uganda vary widely. At 
present, with cultivation almost entirely by hoe, the holdings are very small, averaging not more 
' than four acres excluding grazing land, in the long-grass country, which is the most productive and 
best watered part of the Protectorate, and perhaps two or three times as much in the less 
productive imrts of the short-grass country. Taking account of the need for grazing land and grass 
leys to maintain fertility, and the probability that the system of cultivation will be much improved 
by mechanical assistance, it seems that we should look forward to an average holding in the 
Protectorate as a whole of 25 acres* 50 years hence as the very minimum required to support the 
much higher standard of living which should then prevail. Therefore, on the above guess of 
population increase, it seems that the productive capacity of the soil of Uganda will be used to 
its fullest extent 50 years hence. Thereafter, if over-population is to be avoided, it w/ll be 
necessary for the factors which lead to stabilisation of population to have their effect. These 
factors are as yet little understood, but all of them depend on an increase in the standard of living, 
and experience in other countries suggests that they require at least two generations to operate 

18. With these considerations in mind a provisional time-scale can be drawn up for the future 
development of Uganda. During the next ten years, while maintaining steady improvements to 
^social services, the prime object should be a concentration on productive effort to ensure that 
production increases rapidly, at a rate much higher than population. At the end of that period, 
assuming this object is achieved, the way would be open for establishing greatly improved social 
services, including health and education, which in the early stages tend to accelerate the 
rate of increase of a population, but in advanced stages tend to cause stabilisation. On the basis 
of the above guesses, there would then be 40 years, that is about two African generations, for the 
factors to operate in such a way as to retard the rate of increase and to give a population stabilised 
at about 10,000,000 people, who would use all the natural resources. 

19. In the meantime, focussing attention on the next ten years, the greatest asset of Uganda 
is not man-power, because many tribes in the country leave much to be desired as workers, but the 
large expanse of land and water which has not yet been brought into production. Thus the 
fundamental problem divides itself into two parts, first how to increase the output per head of 
African, and second how to remove the handicaps which render large areas unused or unuseable, 
and to ascertain how those areas could be developed in the best interests of the inhabitants when 
there is more man-power available. If tsetse flies are overcome and lack of water is made good 
before a logical system of using the reclaimed areas has been worked out and tried out in practice, a 
great opportunity for improving the future lot of the Afirican will have been lost. 

20. Whether or not the big increase in production, which I regard as essential, can be achieved 
by following the policy of progress by example and persuasion, is an open question. Many people 

* The size of the average holding wiii, of course, vary greatly la diffetent parts of the country, but data ate as yet insuflldent 
to assess the area required in detail. 
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who have thought about the problem are of opinion that it is not possible, and that within ten years 
it will be necessary to introduce a degree of compulsion equal, perhaps, to that applied in Great 
Britain today. 

21., The main factors which limit efforts to increase production seem to be the following : — 
(i) lack of fundamental information about the country ; 

^(ii) a system of agriculture inherited from the past and incompatible with the full use of 
natural resources ; 

(iii) the low capacity of the African for physical and (less important for the time being) 

mental work, coupled with a lack of desire for economic or social advancement ; 

(iv) power based on the most inefficient of fuels, namely wood. 

Factor (i), the lack of basic information, is a limiting factor to which I attach great importance ; 
it is not considered as a separate issue, but pervades the whole plan and leads to a number of 
development measures including research and investigation in all its forms. Much of this is being 
arranged on an interterritorial basis, financed in part by Colonial Development and Welfare 
Central Research funds. Factors (ii), (iii) and (iv) are included in the main headings under which 
this plan is presented, namely. Productive, Social and Common Services. Under (iii), the lack 
of desire for advancement can be overcome in part by a much greater provision of consumer ., 
goods, a matter which can best be pursued on an interterritorial basis and is beyond the scope 
of this plan. 

22. With the funds available it is impossible to tackle all the problems in equal degree 
throughout the country. If this is attempted there will be danger that a large part of the effort may 
be frittered away without lasting benefits, and without providing the information which will be 
required to make a more ambitious plan in ten years’ time. Therefore, as an important and integral 
part' of the work required to solve the fundamental problem, one or more special schemes are 
proposed for intensive effort in limited areas. These are described as “pilot schemes”, because they 
are the places selected for trial and error and, if successful, will show the way by which other parts 
of the Protectorate could be developed fully when more money and more man-power are available. 


III. FINANCE 


23 . Before deciding what development measures to include in the plan, I have found it necessary 
firstly to ascertain the total funds available for expenditure during the next ten years, in so far as 
a forecast can be made, and secondly to analyse and to estimate roughly the whole of Government 
expenditure during that period, including both normal expansion of public services and special 
development measures. Accordingly Table 1, which summarises all financial provisions, includes 
several columns in addition to the development plan itself. I have been vigorously criticised for 
attempting such an analysis, which is not usually regarded as part of the duties of a development 
adviser, but since it was necessary in preparing the plan it may be helpful in its presentation. 
Reasoned guesses have been made in many cases where the Financial Secretary himself would 
probably be unwilling to express opinions, but they have been necessary in order to link the 
development plan to the general framework of public finance. In particular, the forecast for 19.57 
is in no sense intended to be an estimate of the budget for that year, which would manifestly be 
impossible. It is included merely to demonstrate that the development plan is likely to be within 
the capacity of the country’s revenue when the decennium is complete. 

24. Funds available for development . — ^The following funds are estimated to be available during 
1947-1956 for aU expenditure above the 1946 level of recurrent charges as shewn in the 1946 


Estimates; — 



A. 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 


Ten years averaged at £3,500,000 . . 

35,000,000 



Leas ten times recurrent expenditure of £2,840,000 per 




annum being 1946 level 

28,400,000 



— 


6,600,000 

B. 

Surplus balances : 




As at Slat December, 1946 . . 

2,398,000 



Less fixed reserve 

1,000,000 



— 


1,398,000 

C. 

Cotton and Hard Coffee Control Fund 


2,600,000 

D. 

Cotton and Hard Coffee Control profits from 1946-1947 . . 


1,000,000 

E. 

New loans (other than for hydro-electric power) 

, , 

2,000,000 

F. 

Colonial Development and Welfare (Uganda allocation) . . 

. . 

2,500,000 


£15,998,000 
Say : £16,000,000 

25. This paragraph explains the above list. 

A. Revenue *. — In April 1946 the Financial Secretary estimated that the aferage revenue exclusive of 
reimbursements, in 1947-1956 is likely to be not less than £3,500,000. Sir Wilfrid Woods (Report on a 
Fiscal Survey of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, August 1946, para. 284) made an independent estimate of 
Uganda’s revenue for the five years 1947-1951 of £3,220,000, to which must be added two items, for rebate 
of tax - £195,310, and railway debt charges - £52,974, in order to be directly comparable with the Financial 
Secretary’s estimate. At a meeting with Sir Wilfrid Woods and the Financial Secretary held on 24th August, 
1946, it was decided that although the two estimates are for different periods the difference between them is 
so small as to be insignificant, and that in view of the steep rise in revenue during the past 20 years (Figure 1 ) 
an estimate of £3,500,000 for the next ten years can be taken as a conservative figure for the purposes of 

* See Postscript, para. 41S. 
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Table 1.— Financul Provisions of the Development Plan Related to General Public Expenditure 


Subjea 

me 

Recurr 


Normal 
Expansion 
im-19S6 
Average 
annual 
recurrent 
additional 
to 1946 

1 Devehpine 

1 1947- 

it Schemes 

me 

Total 

1947-1966 
Normal 
expansion plus 
development 
schemes 
[cols. 3 (xlO) 
-^4(xI0)-t-6I 

I 

Annu 

I'orecast fo 
al Recurrent 

1967 

Expendilure 

1! 1967 

i.*! fUicipated 
Revenue 
from 
Develops 
tneni 

' Schemes 

JtU 

Average 

annual 

recurrent 

during 

10 years 

Non- 
recurrent 
Total 
in 10 years 

Residual 

from 

1 normal 

1 expansion 

! 

Residual 

from 

develop- 

ment 

schemes 

Tota 
recurr* 
[colun 
2 + 7 + 

1 

■lit 

ns 

8] 

1 

2 


3 

4 

6 

6 , 

1 7 

! 

8 

9 


i “• 

Productive Services 

£ 

% 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

% 

1 £ 

1. Meteorology 

; 4,600 



6,000 

5,000 

65,000 

HV1 

1 

7,400 

12,000 

0-3 

i • • 

2. Geology 

12,000 

■tl 

500 

3,600 

16,000 

55,000 , 

0‘3 


4,000 

16,800 

0-4 

1 

3. Hydrology 

• • 



4,000 

20,000 

60,000 

0-4 


5,000 

5,000 

01 

1 

4. Water Supplies . . 

> 5,000 



18,000 

307,600 

Hly r 

3-6 



26,200 

0-7 

! 6,000 

5. Surv., 1<.& Mines 

42,200 

1-5 

1,000 

21,500 

22,500 

' mffl 

1-5 

1,600 


82,400 

2*2 

1 11,000 

S. Biolo^cal Survey 




1,000 

. . 

HI t !i!i!|| 

01 



1,300 



7. Tsetse Control . . 

38,000 

1-3 

i 

13,000 

260,000 

1 iRlfM 

2-4 



58,000 

1'5 


8. Agriculture 

' 113,300 

4-0 


35,000 

456,000 

856,000 

6-3 

7,000 


174,300 

46 

12,000 

9. Animal Industty 

1 37,600 

1-3 


1 13,600 

66,000 

212,000 

13 



60,300 

1-6 

2,000 

10. Forestry 

38,400 

1-3 



ntiii 

205,500 

1>3 

^BTIxSiSiil 

1!!! 

66,400 

1*5 

11,000 

11, Fisbeiies 

' 100 

, . 

.. 


mfil 


0-8 

.. 



0-3 


12. Game 

I 9,300 

KSl 


1 • • 

im!l 


01 



^BT !il!l 

0-3 

, , 

13. Swamp Devlpmt. 




i 

HESitili!] 


1-5 


. . 

" 


. . 

14. Co-op. Societies , . 

300 




nOl 


01 




0-4 

2,500 

16. Secondary Inds. 

4,600 


200 


•• 

2,000 


400 

■■ 

6,000 

01 


Totals . . 

I 306,400 

10-7 


130,200 

1,636,600 

3,080,500 1 

10-2 

22,700 

206,300 

633,400 

14- 0 

■Bl 

Social Services 

i 





r 







1. Healtli . . 

> 376,500 

13*3 

^HTnuTtlil 

34,600 

1,003,000 

1,500,000 I 

9-4 

20,000 

55,000 

461,600 

11-8 


2, Education 

! 326,800 

11'6 



HtlUi tiiii 

1,500,000 1 

g'4 

110,000 

90,000 

626,800 

13-8 

, , 

3. Public R. & S.W. II 27,700 





173,000 ! 

11 

.. 

12,300 

40,000 

1*1 


4. Uganda Museum 

' 800 




BRnrli! 

60,000 

0-4 



4,800 

O'l 

, , 

6. Labour . . 

: 13,000 

0-4 


^BuEiSSl 


160,000 ; 

1-0 

500 


25,500 

KSI 

1,000 

6. Prisons . . 

1 68,700 

21 



HHnSi! 

165,000 . 

O' 9 

1,500 

2,600 

62,700 

1-6 

, . 

7. Approved Schools 

i 

•• 

•• 

j 3,000 

BE S 


■B 


6,000 

5,000 

O'l 

•• 



28-3 





22-6 




29-2 

1,000 

Common Services 






1 

! 







1. (a) Administration 

1 603,200 

1 




1 







(6) Law . . 

27,700 

^22' 4 



KHniililil 

770,000 1 

4-8 

60,000 

10,000 


18-2 

• a 

(c) Defence 

104,400 

J 


I 


! 







2. PoUce . . 

111,400 

3-9 


1 * • 


1 imill 

1-7 

10,000 

. s 


3-2 

• a 

3. Statistics 

> 2,600 

01 




HK^ ii!i9 

0-3 

, , 

5,000 

7,600 

0-2 

a. 

4. Transport: 






, 







(a) Water 

, , 


. . 

.. 

•• 

• . ! 

. , 

, . 



. . 

. . 

[b) Rail . . 




.. 


. . ‘ 


, . 



. . 

• . 

[c] Roads 

117,600 

4<2 





6-3 

iTilil 

^BFwZilil 

HFiuFIil'l 

3-9 


(d) Air . . 

13,700 

0-6 





1>5 


^RViSiSI 

HnXrill 

HSl 


6. Posts and Tels. . . 

88,300 

3"1 





2-7 1 

^R! lilill 

27,000 

117,300 

3-1 


B. Hydro-electrics . . 




■■ 

.. 


•• 1 





• • 

7. Urban Devlpmt. 

66,100 

2-0 



llRunrililil 


12-8 ! 


60,000 

122,100 

3-2 


6. HousingGovt.stair 




, , 

600,000 


3-1 ! 



. . 



B. African housing ■ 



.. 


600,000 { 


3-1 


• • 



6,000 

10. Govt.bldgs.maint. 

20,200 

10 


14,400 



KBl 




1-6 


11. P.W.D. General • 

114,300 

4-0 


1,000 

360,000 


2-4 ; 



HfF!ri!i!l 

3*1 ! 


12. Printing 

17,600 

0-6 


4,000 

80,000 


■D 



HRSTSl 

HSI 

. . 

13. Toutism,N.F.&H. 



.. 


50,000 


BH 

.. 

. . 




14. Costof living allcs. 

300,000 

7-0 


•• 



1-9 i 




6*6 


16. PensionsA Grats. 

162,300 

6»7 


10,000 



2-5 


15,000 

207,300 

5*4 


16. ^blic Debt 

183,700 

6-6 


30,000 



1-9 

.. 

60,000 

243,700 

6'4 


17. ^erg. & Sp. Ex. 


" 

" 1 

'■ i 





. . 




Totals .. 

1,731,1.00 

61-0 j 


146,300 

4,828,000 


46-9 



2,136,600 


64,500 

Special Developme 

nta 


■■1 




1 

■ 






1. Pilot Schemes . . 






1,000,000 

6'2 

, , 




30,000 

2. Katamoja District 


■ 



UlyjljJ 

183,000 

1*2 1 



11,000 

Bl 

*• 

Totals .. 




56,000 

606,000 

1,185,000 1 

7-4 1 




0-8 



• • 


•• 

■1 


6^2,600 1 

mm 


•• 



•• 

GRAND TOTAL . .!! 

2,840,000 


213,700 

462,300 1 

0,240,000 1 

16,000,000 ■ 

100-0 '{ 

330,200 

847,000 

3,817,200 

100' 0 

140,000 
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A DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOB UGANDA 


development planning. It was further agreed that it is not unreasonable to assume a revenue of £4,000,000 
in 1967 and that if the purchasing power of Sterling alters much before that time, revenue may be expected 
to alter in like proportion. 

B. Surplus Balances. — It has been accepted that a fixed reserve of £1,000,000 will bo adequate during 
the next ten years, so that the balance of £1,398,000 is available for expenditure. 

C. Cotton and Hard Coffee Control Fund. — ^The Cotton and Hard Coffee Fund accumulated during the 
war amounted to more than £5,000,000 by the end of 1946. It is understood that about one-haK of 
this fund is likely to be required as a permanent fund for the purpose of stabilising prices. The remainder 
(£2,500,000) is assumed to be available for development, but under present arrangements its use is 
circumscribed by undertakings already given. 

D. Cotton and Hard Coffee Control Profits. — ^Thc profits from cotton and hard coffee control on the crop 
of 1946-1947 will be available for expenditure. It is estimated that they will amount to at least £1,000,000. 

E. New Loans. — It is proposed that a new loan amounting to £2,000,000 should he raised during the 
next ten years. It will be expended mainly for urban development and other services involving high capital 
cost but chiefly of a self-reimbursing kind. It is assumed that the loan will not be raised all at once, nor 
will it be required in the early years of the decennium, so that provision is made in Table 1 for interest 
and amortization at 3% per annum for five out of the ten years. This loan is not intended to cover 
hydro-electric developments described in paragraph 269, which are regarded as an issue separate from the 
Uganda plan. 

F. Colonial Development and Welfare Vote. — ^The allocation to Uganda is £2,500,000, according to the 
enclosure to the Secretary of State’s Circular Despatch of 12th November, 1945. Of this amount, schemes 
to the total of £1,511,850 have already been approved and expenditure on some of them has started. All 
Colonial Development and Welfare schemes already approved are included in Table 1, columns 4 and 5, 
whether or not expenditure has commenced. 

26. In addition to the Uganda allocation from the Colonial Development and Welfare vote, 
an allocation of £3,500,000 has been made to the East African region for projects which will benefit 
all the East African territories. Such joint projects are mentioned from time to time in this report," 
but are not included in the financial provisions if they appear suitable for financing from the 
regional vote. 

27. This paragraph explains the arrangement of columns in Table 1 (page 11). 

A. Column i is a list of subjects in the order adopted for this report. 

B. Column 2 shows the estimated recurrent expenditure in 1946 which is taken as a datum fine. It 
is analysed into categories which correspond with the heads under which the plan is presented. The grand 
total (£2,840,000) does not equal the total of recurrent expenditure shown in the 1946 Estimates (£3,004,008 — 
see Financial Statement, page 3 of published Estimates) because a large amount for Emergency Services 
was included in the latter. Part of this, which is likely to be recurrent, has been absorbed into other headings 
in the development plan. Much of the balance is spent on training ex-soldiers and on war-time controls, and 
therefore is likely to disappear within a few years. “Extraordinary” and “Special” expenditure, that is, 
capital on buildings, public works and other non-recurrent items, are as far as possible intended to be 
completely absorbed for the period 1947-1956 into development schemes, and therefore are provided for 
in column 5. 

C. In column 3 an allocation for normal expansion of recurrent expenditure during 1947-1956 is 
entered against each head where it applies, the entries being the average annual expenditure in addition 
to the 1946 level. Tlie amounts are relatively small because they are generally intended to cove rbnly 
the increased cost of maintaining activities at their present level and not to provide increases in either 
staff or services. A department such as Education has a large entry because it is responsible for the salaries 
of a large number of African teachers mostly on the lower rungs of the ladder and will have few retirements. 
Labour, on the other hand, has a very small entry because increments for the existing staff are expected 
mostly to be balanced by retirements. An entry for cost of living allowances and salary adjustments 
comes into column 3 because it will apply to staff already employed. It will be appreciated that normal 
expansion, as interpreted here, is in no way comparable to the expansion of recurrent expenditure which 
has occurred during, say, the last ten years. 

D. Column 4 includes recurrent expenditure on development measures, expressed in the same form 
as column 3. It includes new staff, required for an existing service or for establishing a new service, and 
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other recurrent charges incurred in the activities of departments. The separation of entries into columns 
3 and 4 is in some cases arbitrary, and in practice the two would often be taken together as a basis for 
comparison with annual estimates. In April, 1946, a scheme of allocations for new recurrent expenditure 
of departments for the period 1947-1956 was issued in Secretariat Circular Memorandum No. 17. Provisions 
in this plan in columns 3 and 4 together are in all cases greater than in Circular Memorandum No. 17, except 
for Health and Civil Aviation. Health would be considerably greater except for the fact that several 
activities are dassed for the time being as involving non-recurrent expenditure only, and are therefore 
included in the entry in column 5. Included also in column 4 is recurrent expenditure which will be incurred 
as a result of development measures although it does not itself constitute development. Examples are 
Government buildings — maintenance, Pensions and Gratuities for the enlarged Civil Service envisaged, 
many of whom may leave the service before the end of the decennium, and an enlarged Public Debt 
consequent on floating a new loan. 

E. Column 5 includes all non-recurrent expenditure during the whole 10-year period. This 
incorporates aU forseeable capital expenditure and also other “Extraordinary” expenditure, and “Special” 
expenditure. In some cases, for example, in P.W.D. General, it includes salaries and wages of staff employed 
on short-term contracts to accomplish schemes which are intended to be complete before the end of 1956. 

F. Column 6 shows the total expenditure in 1947-1956 which is additional to the 1946 level. The figures 
are therefore made up from those for normal expansion (column 3 X 10) plus the total for recurrent 
expenditure on development schemes (column 4x10) plus non-recurrent on development schemes 
(column 5). The grand total of column 6 therefore represents a rough estimate of all moneys available 
for expenditure during the next ten years, additional to the level of recurrent expenditure in 1946. 

G. In deciding which development measures are justified during 1947-1956 a major factor is the residual 
recurrent expenditure at the end of that period. Therefore a very rough forecast for expenditure in 1957 
is included in columns 7, 8 and 9. Column 7 is the residual expenditure from normal expansion, and since 
normal expansion is presumed to be progressive, the entries in column 7 are larger than those in column 3. 
If pormal expansion were to continue at a steady rate through the ten years, column 7 would be twice column 
3, and this may in fact occur if revenue is buoyant and allows it ; but the entries in column 7 are made on 
the assumption that nofmal expansion will be more rapid during the early years than later, and therefore 
entries in column 7 are usually about 50% more than those in column 3. The same principle is applied in 
recurrent expenditure on development schemes, so that the entries in column 8 are generally larger than 
those in column 4. 

H. Column 9 is the addition of columns 2, 7 and 8, that is, a guess at the total recurrent expenditure 
in 1957. It has been added in order to relate expenditure to probable revenue, looking ten years ahead, 
and to assess the general effect of the development schemes on total public services, when those schemes 
have been absorbed into the ordinary financial structure of Government. The grand total of this column 
(£3,815,200) is well within the estimated revenue for 1957 (£4,000,000 — see para. 25 A) .so that a balance 
should be available for extraordinary and special expenditure which by then will no longer be provided by 
special development funds. 

I. Finally, in column 10 are entered some rough figures for direct revenue which may be expected 
from particular development schemes. The total of £140,000 gives no indication of the increased revenue 
which is expected to result from the development plan as a whole, because most development measures are 
expected to result in indirect revenue which will come from a general increase in economic prosperity and 
taxable capacity. Revenue is expected from some of the development measures before the end of the 
ten years, but no estimate of this has been attempted. 

28. In the body of the report the entries in Table 1 against a number of subjects are broken 
down in supplementary tables, in which the columns have been maintained exactly as in Table 1 
with the omission of the % sub-columns. Thus the totals of each supplementary table equal the 
entries against that subject in Table 1. In all tables, figures for annual recurrent expenditure 
(columns 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9) are rounded to the nearest £100, and non-recurrent expenditure 
(column 5), total for 1947-1956 (column 6) and revenue (column 10) are to the nearest £500. 
Tables 5, 12, 17 and 18 are exceptional and have a modified arrangement of columns because they 
deal with activities which were not properly established before 1947, but the totals equate with 
those in Table 1. All entries in supplementary tables are intended to be merely provisional 
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indications, not to be regarded as binding, if circumstances show the need for varying the 
expenditure. 

29. In columns 5 and 6 of Table 1, a final entry of Reserve Fund is made, amounting to 
£632,500. This reserve is in fact the balance making the total of column 6 up to £16,000,000 
(see para. 24) and is 4% of the total. The existence of a reserve is important because it is 
impossible to foresee the results of research and investigation which will be actively pursued by 
Uganda as well as by other agencies. At any time research may show new promising lines of 
approach to the many problems of development. The reserve is a provision for such eventualities 
and also for such special expenditure as is not otherwise provided for. 

30. The general effect of the plan on the structure of Government expenditure is best indicated 
by the percentage figures which are added to columns 2, 6 and 9 of Table 1 . Referring to the totals 
of the main divisions of subjects. Productive Services in 1946 accounted for 10-7% of aU recurrent 
expenditure, a proportion which is increased to 14% in 1957 as a result of spending 19-2% of all 
funds available during the next ten years above the 1946 level. The proportion sjient on Social 
Services remains almost the same, 28‘3% in 1946 compared with 29‘2% in 1957, while 22‘5% of 
available funds are spent on them during the next ten years. Common Services reduces a little from 
61% in 1946 to 56% in 1957. Special developments are new items to which 7-4% of available 
funds are allocated during the next ten years, resulting in a recurrent expenditure of 0‘8% of the 
total in 1957, this being balanced by revenue expected from the schemes. 

31. The proportion of moneys devoted to various branches of public service as represented 
in the percentage figures of column 9 represent, in my opinion, an improvement on those in column 2, 
but I am not satisfied that they are a correct apportionment for a country at Uganda’s stage of 
development. It would be preferable to devote a still larger proportion of available money and 
effort to services aiming directly at production and less to social services. But social services 
once introduced cannot be reduced: they must indeed be increased at a rate more rapid than the 
increase of population, so that the service per head rises rather than falls. 

32. Before deciding to present the plan in this form thought and discussion was devoted to 
the' advantages and disadvantages of either binding the development plan into the general finances 
of Government from the beginning, or keeping it apart and separately financed according to the 
method adopted by the Kenya Government in their Development and Reconstruction Authority, 
which involves the creation of a double budget from 1947 onward. The main advantage of separate 
finance for development measures is that once the financial provisions have been agreed the schemes 
can be continued with less danger of serious interference. A disadvantage is that the separation 
tends to dissociate development measures from other public services of which they should be 
an integral part. It is appreciated that the D.A.R.A. method has special advantages in Kenya 
but in the somewhat different circumstances which obtain in Uganda it does not appear to be 
necessary. 

33. The method which I have adopted has advantages of fiexibility. The development 
measures are listed separately and individual schemes can be selected as suitable for financing in 
whole or in part from the various funds available, e.gr.. Colonial Development and Welfare vote. 
Cotton and Hard Coffee Funds, Loans or Revenue. A number of the schemes are already provided 
by approved allocations from the Colonial Development and Welfare vote. Many would appear 
suitable for financing from the Cotton and Hard Coffee Funds, because the main advantages would 
accrue to the areas from which cotton and hard coffee are produced. Certain grants amounting 
to £635,000 have already been recommended for expenditure from the Cotton Fund, but are 
included in columns 4 and 5 of Table 1. Suggestions for development measures suitable for loan 
finance are made in para. 303. 

34. In the event of financial stringency arising from a post-war slump, development schemes 
which have not yet been started will have to be further postponed. Schemes planned in detail 
and already started would suffer so much from being pruned that every effort should be made 
to continue them in spite of temporary over-expenditure. 
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Figure 2. — Rainfaw, and Meteoroeogicau Stations 
The infannation, revised to November, 1946, was supplied by the East African Meteorological OflBce 






IV. PRODUCTIVE SERVICES 


36. Included in this chapter are subjects which are directly concerned with production. In 
some cases individual subjects overlap with social services so that distinction becomes arbitrary. 
For example, meteorology, water supplies and co-operative societies, which are included in this 
chapter, are necessary for both productive and social purposes. Sound arguments can be advanced, 
moreover, that a large part of health and education services is productive because the basis of 
increased production is harder work and this is often limited by poor health and lack of understanding. 
The argument could be taken a stage further, as it can be claimed with equal force that much of 
agriculture, ammal industry and fisheries are of social service, because a larger and better balanced 
diet is a major factor in physical and mental development. 


1. METBOROnOGY 

36. The collection and analysis of all meteorological records in East Africa is centralised in 
the East African Meteorological Service. It is financed by contributions from participating 
governments with a small contribution from Egypt in return for the records, particularly of rainfall, 
obtained in the drainage basin of the Nile. There is general agreement that the service must be 

‘ expanded if it is to provide an adequate basis for aviation, agriculture, health and other 
developments for which records are required. 

37. There may be considerable changes in the organisation in the near future in view of a 
proposal to create an Empire Meteorological Service responsible to the Air Ministry in London. 
It would presumably be organised in regional units of which East Africa would be one. An Empire- 
wide scheme, if adopted, is likely to place emphasis on those aspects of the subject which are of 
principle importance to air navigation, especially short-term forecasting. Desirable as this is, 
air navigation affects only the very few. In the development of backward countries the needs 
of meteorology are greater for purposes of agriculture, rural water supplies and the like, for which 
short-term forecasting is of little or no value but for which a general assessment of climate is 
of great importance. In particular a big increase is required in the number of third-order and 
rainfall stations recording variables which can be measured by simple apparatus. This need is 
particularly great in Uganda where rainfall stations are few and ill-distributed as shown in Figure 2. 

38. The siting of new recording stations and training of observers will require detailed study. 
The aim should, perhaps, be to establish rainfall stations not more than five miles apart throughout 
the more densely inhabited parts of the country and ten miles apart in the rest. This would involve 
multiplying the present number of rainfall stations in Uganda, about 600 in all, by more than 
ten times. At present all the recording of rainfall is done on a voluntary basis, mainly by Government 
officers, but it is doubtful whether the big increase of the service could be achieved without 
instituting small payments for those observers who are not otherwise employees of Government. 
The payment of premiums implies a definite contract and hence more reliable recording. 

39. The collection of large numbers of records is of relatively little value unless there are 
facilities for their proper analysis so that results can be expressed in relation to other climatic 
factors, crop production, etc. The headquarters of the East African Meteorological Service are 
as yet inadequately provided to do this, even with the few existing records, so that an increase 
of central staff and of statistical machinery is required. 
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40. As to finannin g the expanded service, a large contribution to the cost of the Empire 

service may be expected from the Colonial Development and Welfare Vote held centrally at the 
Colonial Office. In addition, the project appears suitable for a contribution from the East African 
regional vote. Contributions from the separate territories will no doubt have to be increased 
also. The present annual contribution from Uganda is £4,600 (Table 1, column 2). Provision 
is made for an increased contribution of £6,000 in column 4, rising to £7,400 in column 8, so that 
the total contribution would be £12,000 at the end of ten years as entered in column 9. £5,000 is 

entered for new apparatus in column 5. These figures are merely my personal guesses after 
consulting the staff of the East African Meteorological Service, and cannot be ascertained until 
negotiations concerning the reorganisation of Empire meteorological services are more advanced. 
The entries are assumed to include the proper analysis of all records at an interterritorial 
headquarters. 

41. If the other East African territories do not wish to participate in expanded service on 
an interterritorial basis, it is possible that Uganda may have to make its own arrangements with 
the East African Meteorological Office. It is understood that the Meteorological Office would be 
prepared to undertake any special work which may be required both in collecting and analysing 
records. 


2. Geology 

42. The establishment of a central Colonial geological service is being considered by the 
Colonial Office and will probably be financed entirely by Colonial Development and Welfare 
central funds. The effect of this may be that a large part of the work of territorial geological 
departments will in future become a function of the centrally controlled service, which is likely 
to operate through regional organisations. It is yet uncertain when this new scheme will be 
introduced, and therefore it is necessary to make provision for continuing the existing Geological 
Department in Uganda at full strength with expansion as necessary. 

43. Any new developments of mineral resources may greatly improve the whole economic 
position of the Protectorate, and therefore it is desirable to leave no stone unturned in examining 
the country for new resources. Much excellent work has been achieved by the Geological Department 
since its inception in 1920, but there are still considerable areas which await detailed geological 
study and mineral prospecting before it can be said that no important mineral deposits await 
discovery. Moreover, some of those deposits which are already known require further examination 
to define their quality and extent. Among minerals already being produced for export are : 
tinstone, gold, apatite (phosphate rock), columbite and tantahte, mica, wolfram, bismuth, quartz 
crystal and beryl. Minerals found but not yet worked for export are : talc, asbestos, kyanite, 
graphite, copper, oil, lignite, gypsum, titanium ores, magnesite, iron ores, felspar, amblygonite 
(lithium phosphate) and various other products of local use, such as pottery clay, glass sands, and 
limestone, which go to Kenya in small quantities. Most of these deposits have so far proved to 
be small in extent, except for the copper at Kilembe on the slopes of Mount Ruwenzori, the limestone 
and clay suitable for cement manufacture at Mohokya nearby, and the phosphate rock near Tororo 
in Bugishu, where 5,000,000 tons occur in one locality alone to a depth of only 50 feet. The oil 
known to occur in the Lake Albert rift might be of great importance, but the existence of large 
quantities is doubtful because all known oilfields of large extent were once under the sea, whereas 
the Lake Albert deposits were not. For this reason large expenditure is not proposed on oil 
exploration until more preliminary results are available. 

44. Assuming that the activities of the Geological Department in survey work will continue 
steadily during the next ten years, the chief development scheme envisaged is the addition to the 
department of a unit designed to speed up the process of mineral exploration. 
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45. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 2. 

A. Normal expenditure . — The department is costing at present about £12,000 a year and provision 
for a small expansion averaging £500 a year for ten years is made in column 3, rising to £800 a year in 
column 7. 

B. Mineral exploitation. — £3,500 a year (column 4), rising to £4,000 in column 8, is a new development 
scheme starting in 1947 to accelerate the study of minerals of economic value. It provides for 
new European staff, including a metallurgist who will work mainly at headquarters, and two overseers who 
will spend most of their time travelling. The entries provide also for the travelling, transport, leave, etc., 
of these officers. 

C. Additions to headquarters. — £6,000 in column 5 will provide for a metallurgical laboratory and 
equipment, and a museum and equipment, also for additional offices at the headquarters of the department 
in Entebbe. 

D. Caravans. — £4,000 in column 5 is required to equip the field officers of the department. 

E. Housing. — £5,000 in column 5 provides two houses, one for the new metallurgist and one for a 
new overseer on mineral exploitation. It is assumed that the other overseer will live in a caravan. 


Table 2. — Geology 
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3. Hydrology 

46. Considering that water is a major factor limiting human endeavour in most parts of 
Africa, it is surprising how little study has been devoted to the hydrology of rivers or lakes. This 
is not the fault of technical officers, several of whom have pressed for such work for years past 
and have carried out intermittent measurements of river flow as opportunity has offered. The 
possibilities of hydro-electric power in Uganda, which are under examination at present, emphasise 
the serious lack of data, because records should be available for at least 30 years to be certain of 
covering the whole range of floW of a river. Clearly the country cannot wait so long before using 
one of its main assets, but the principle is important in emphasi.sing that the inauguration of regular 
measurements of river flow must take high priority in any development plan. 

47. Uganda is more fortunate than other East African territories because initiative from 
Egypt has provided records of the discharges at certain points on the main tributaries of the Nile 
for the past seven years. There are three such points on the Kagera river, three on the Semliki, three 
on the Victoria Nile, including one above and one below Lake Kyoga, and two on the Albert Nile. 
At each of these the discharge is measured once per month in order to establish discharge curves for 
different levels, and the level is measured daily. These few records are, however, extremely 
inadequate. Not only is it desirable to establish permanent recording stations on major streams, 
including those arising on Mount Ruwenzori and Mount Elgon, but the discharges of water from a 
number of swamps, selected as representative of the different kinds, should be measured in order to 
jjrovide background for operations which must ultimately control the water regime of swamps 
(see para. 130). 

48. The examination of the possibilities of Nile control and hydro-electric development 
in Uganda (see para. 267) should be an opportunity for examining the situation thoroughly prior 
to establishing a hydrological service. How the service should be organised and to whom it should 
be responsible can remain undecided for the time being. Like the development of water supplies 
in rural areas, hydrology might appropriately come under the wing of the Geological Department 
so long as geology remains organised on a territorial basis. An interterritorial hydrological service 
would have obvious advantages because the problems exist in Kenya and Tanganyika in equal 
measure. Moreover, Egypt and the Sudan would be interested in an increase of recording stations 
in the upper tributaries of the Nile, and therefore might be willing to contribute to the cost. If 
organised interterritorially, a hydrological service might qualify for finance in part from the regional 
Colonial Development and Welfare vote. 

49. Pending decision on this question, provisional entries are made in Table 1 of £4,000 in 
column 4, rising to £r),000 in column 8, and of £20,000 in column 5 for an office, two European houses, 
apparatus and other non-recurrent expenditure. In the Indian Irrigation Service, where hydrology 
is well developed, a unit consisting of a small team of experts and their assistants is estimated to 
cost about £2,500 per annum. In East Africa the cost is likely to be considerably larger, but the 
above allocations, together with a contribution from Colonial Development and Welfare research 
funds for which application has been made, and perhaps a contribution from Egypt, should 
suffice to provide for two such units by the end of ten years. Perhaps one unit should be 
concerned mainly with investigation and the other should assist in engineering projects designed 
to control the flow of Avater. 

50. It is convenient to consider the subject of water pollution in this section. This has not 
yet become important in Uganda because the extent of lakes and the flow of rivers is so great and 
the amount of water-borne polluting materials is so small. If industries develoj) in the neighbourhood 
of Jinja, however, or if flax retting or sisal proces.sing is undertaken near small streams, or again, 
if water-borne sewerage systems are installed in all the larger towns, the problem will arise as it has 
done in nearly every other country. The pollution of streams has already caused difficulties in other 
parts of East Africa, where advice and assistance has been obtained from the Water Pollution 
Research Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Water pollution is much 
easier to prevent than to cure, so all plans for industries should be closely scrutinised from this 
Doint of view. 
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The Green overprint is the position as recorded in 1936. The Red overprint shows watering points in.stalled 
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4. Water Supplies in Rural Areas. 

61. Water supplies are often classed among social services, but for the purposes of this plan 
I regard those in rural areas as an essential part of productive services because a main result of 
providing them is to bring new country into production. Water supplies in towns are mentioned 
later under Urban Development. 

52. In spite of many lakes and rivers and an abundant rainfall Uganda still has an acute 
water problem. Figure 3 represents the position in 1936, but it has not materially changed since 
then because the provision of new supplies during the past ten years has been accompanied by a 
large increase in the demand for water by the rural population. It shows that only in a few areas, 
chiefly those of heavy rainfall and near lakes and swamps, are supplies sufficient. In a large part 
of the country, including some of the most densely inhabited districts, conditions remain difficult 
or bad. 

63. The bulk of the population relies on local water holes. These may be supplied by springs 
or seepage water, or may be merely hollows which collect rain, or pools in river beds. The number 
of such watering points becomes progressively smaller during each dry season, and this implies 
that the surviving water holes are more and more frequented, with an increasing risk of their 
becoming dry and foul. Greater numbers of people and stock have to walk longer distances for 
diminishing and dirtier water supplies. Those who dwell near permanent holes are particularly 
liable to water-borne disease. 

54. There is no need to elaborate the importance of water supplies as a public service of first 
importance. They save labour, improve health, open up new areas for development, stabilise 
settlements, and spread the animal industry so that overgrazing and similar land troubles are 
redqced. The work of the Geological Department in drilling boreholes and constructing dams 
to impound flood water has already proved to be of great benefit. Much experience has been gained 
in recent years and as a result there is now much less waste of eflbrt than formerly; for example, 
the percentage of successful boreholes has increased from 45% to 85% since drilling operations 
started about 1930. 

55. In 1940 a review of the water-boring programme was undertaken (C. B. Bisset, 1941, 
Water-boring in Uganda 1920/1940) and the needs of the country were assessed in relation to the 
resources available. The finding was that with the staff and equipment then existing, it would 
.take twenty years to bring water supplies to the standard required throughout the country. 
Therefore it was planned to double the effort in order to reduce the period to ten years, and this is 
the policy adopted in this report. 

66. Whereas boreholes generally provide the most lasting and disease-proof water supplies, 
there are some areas, particularly where there are large numbers of stock to be watered, in which 
reservoirs are more suitable, catching the temporary flow in water-courses or merely concentrating 
rainfall in tanks. The general position and prospects of reservoirs has been reviewed recently 
(Bisset, 1945, Small Reservoirs in Uganda). 

67. The first object of the programme must be to make the water available, with due regard to 
health, even if the quality is poor. At the same time it is desirable to look ahead to the time when 
a demand will be expressed for improvements. The establishment of a new borehole is usually 
followed by permanent settlement around that point, so that a single borehole may be insufficient 
after a few years. Therefore it is desirable in certain instances to concentrate the bores into 
batteries rather than to disperse them widely as single units. This can be done more cheaply 
at the be ginning when machinery is in the locality. The borehole provided with hand-pump is 
generally adequate for domestic water, but involves much hand labour if there are animals as well 
as men to be watered. Therefore in a few years’ time there is likely to be a demand for power to 
lift the water into small tanks at ground level, from which it may flow into drinking troughs. This, 
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of course, is the first stage towards piped supplies to villages. In some cases wind-pumps have 
proved suitable for this purpose. When hydro-electric power becomes available, say within 100 
miles radius of Jinja, small electric pumps will no doubt be used a,t the bottom of boreholes as they 
are already widely used in 'ndia. North Africa and elsewhere. Where neither wind nor electric 
power is available, it might be possible to institute a service for power-pumping on a regular routine 
in order to maintain water in reservoirs at ground level. This could be done, perhaps, by using the 
power from a motor car driving the pump by belt from the rear wheels, on the system frequently 
used for small portable saw benches. Although this may be looking some time into the future, 
work undertaken now may he influenced thereby; for example, it may be desirable to sink certain 
boreholes to a greater depth than usual in order to ensure an adequate delivery of water when 
power is applied; or again, hand-pumps operated by rotary movement instead of the usual up and 
down movement could be readily adapted to power drive by belt. 

58. In the case of reservoirs the construction of dams to flood swampy valleys produces 
bodies of water which are suitable for fish production during the first few years, but which become 
choked with water-lilies and other weeds very soon, and may then harbour snails, mosquitoes 
and other vectors of disease. In the interests of health, fish production and agriculture, it 
is desirable that every reservoir should be drained periodically, perhaps every two or three years. 
When empty, vegetable crops could be grown on its fertile floor. Therefore it may be advantageous 
to construct reservoirs in pairs in the same drainage channel and use them alternately. When one 
of the pair was full of water it would produce fish, while the other would produce vegetables. After 
two or three years the empty reservoir would be filled and the other drained so that a routine of 
alternating fish and vegetables would be possible without interfering with the permanent supply of 
water. 

59. In areas of highly porous soil but good rainfall there are good opportunities 'for 
collecting rain to overcome present water difficulties. Such an area is in the southern part of Kigezi 
District on the volcanic foot-hills of the Mufumbiro mountains. Ultimately, when housing becomes 
better and more permanent, water supplies in this area are likely to be developed by catching rain 
from house roofs. Meanwhile, experiments have shown that a relatively tiny catchment area, 
built up from the ground in order to be proof from water-borne disease, is sufficient to maintain 
permanent water in a tank. In all small tanks and reservoirs, the advantage of permanent roofing 
to exclude light is so great in improving the quality of the water and preventing evaporation that 
the additional expense is probably worth while. 

60. A grant of about £300,000 for the improvement of rural water supplies in Uganda has 
already been made from the Colonial Development and Welfare vote. This was for a 5-year 
programme so that the allocation has been increased in this plan. 

61. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 3. 

A. Mainterumce of existing supplies. — £5,000 in column 2 is the present expenditure on maintaining 
boreholes and is largely returned in the form of revenue by reimbursements from Native Administrations. 
There is no entry in column 3 for normal expansion because all new water supplies are provided for in 
columns 4 and 5 imder new development schemes. 

B. Head Office control. — £5,000 in column 4, rising to £5,700 in colunm 8, is mainly on personal 
emoluments for new staff required to control the increased service. They include a senior geologist, two 
geologists, an irrigation engineer and office staff. 

C. Departmental drilling section. — £6,000 in column 4, rising to £6,500 in column 8, likewise provides 
mainly for new pensionable staff, including a drillii^ engineer and four European drillers. £60,000 in 
column 5 provides for new equipment and other charges of a non -recurrent character. 

D. Contract drilling . — ^It is intended to continue the present policy of employing contractors for a 
large part of the drilling programme. It is assumed that expenditure will be at the rate of about £16,000 
a year for ten years and can then come to an abrupt close if necessary. Accordingly £150 000 is entered 
in column 5. 
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E. Reservoir Construction. — £2,000 in columns 4 and 8 provide for the headquarters control of the 
programme. There is no increase after ten years because this service will be in full operation by the 
beginning of 1947 and its cost is not expected to rise materially. £160,000 in column 5 is for construction 
in the field, either by manual labour or by mechanical earth-movers. 

F. Grants for subsidiary supplies. — £15,000 in column 5 will be devoted to small grants to schools, 
missions and other institutions which require subsidies in providing or improving their own water supplies. 

G. Maintenance of new boreholes. — £5,000 in column 4, rising to £7,000 in column 8, provides for 
the annual maintenance of new boreholes to be constructed during the next ten years at £10 per annum. 
Most of this amount, like the maintenance of existing boreholes, is expected to be reimbursed by Native 
Administrations and hence is coimterbalanced by an entry of £6,000 in column 10. Reimbursement is 
less than the full cost of maintenance because one borehole in every six or seven will be drilled for townships 
or departmental supplies and no revenue is to be expected therefrom. 

H. Housing. — It is uncertain how many of the additional staff required to carry out the programme 
will need new houses. An entry of £12,500 is made in column 5 on the assumption that five new European 
houses will be required. 
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5. Survey, Land and Mines 

62. Surveys are best considered under the three headings of triangulation, topography and 
cadastral survey. In triangulation Uganda is more fortunately placed than many African' 
territories. The main line of geodetic triangulation along the 30th arc of meridian passes through 
the western part of the country and the Uganda portion is complete except for a small section in 
the north. The network of triangulation tied on to the 30th arc of meridian series satisfactorily 
covers the whole of the Protectorate except for the Karamoja District in the east where no 
triangulation of any importance has been observed. In the completion of this basic work the 
Survey, Land and Mines Department will co-operate with the central Colonial survey organisation 
for geodetic and topographic surveys which has now been set up with headquarters at the 
Colonial Office. 

63. Topography . — The greater part of the Protectorate has been surveyed in detail, and good 
topographic maps are available for a very large area. That part of the country lying north of 
2°N. and the whole of Karamoja District still require detailed mapping, and arrangements are now 
being made for the central Colonial organisation to provide the necessary maps by means of air 
survey. It is expected that operations in East Africa, including Uganda, will start in the autumn 
of 1947. The air survey will provide not only .topographic maps, but photographs, from which 
a vast amount of information required for development purposes can be gleaned. When the time 
comes, therefore, it is highly desirable that the air survey be accompanied by examination of the 
ground by technical officers, particularly geologists, botanists, foresters and agriculturists. 

64. It will be some years before the whole of Uganda can be covered by air photographs, 
and therefore the Director of the department has proposed that the work should be done in three 
sections which are, in order of priority : first, Karamoja District; second, the remainder of the 
unmapped area lying north of 2°N,; third, the revision of the area previously mapped and lying 
south of this latitude. It is desirable to add certain special areas as first priority, notably the area 
of 600 square miles or so selected for a pilot development scheme (see para. 336), some portions of 
the shoreline of Lake Victoria, where information is required urgently in connection with hydro- 
logical investigations now proceeding (see para. 276), and if possible the new settlement area in 
western Kigezi in order to assess progress in five or ten years’ time. 

65. The cost of air survey will be borne by Colonial Development and Welfare funds held 
by the Colonial Office, but examination of the ground, required to make full use of photographic 
information, will be the responsibility of the Uganda Government. It is important, therefore, 
that the technical deiiartments should have specialist officers available for such studies as soon as 
the photographs become available. As affecting the survey branch of the department there may 
be need for detailed work, including contouring, in connection with special development schemes. 

66. Cadastral survey is the present main activity of this branch of the department, and most 
of the effort is devoted to the survey of the Mailo lands in Buganda in implementation of the Uganda 
Agreement, 1900. The survey of the land allocated to the Baganda under Section 15 of that 
Agreement was completed, except for some 154 square miles, in 1936. Dealings in this land are 
registered on the Torrens System under the Registration of Titles Ordinance, 1924, the Registrar 
of Titles being an officer of the department. The title so issued is guaranteed by Government, 
and requires a survey for any transaction involving an alteration in area. Due to purchases, 
inheritance and gifts, it is now estimated that there are some 150,000 surveys required to enable 
registration to be completed. Owing to shortage of staff the department has been unable to keep 
pace with the fragmentation of the large estates, and with existing staff there is no possibility of 
the outstanding work being overtaken within reasonable time. The Provincial Administration 
attaches much importance to this work, because the social development of the Baganda has come 
to be bound up with the ownership of land. 

67. Survey training scheme . — It has been submitted by the Director of the Survey, Land 
and Mines Department that the most efficient method of overcoming this problem would be to 
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increase the size of the present Survey Training School, and to increase the European supervising 
staff. It would take about nine years to make this new survey training scheme fully effective, turning 
out a regular supply of competent African surveyors. The additional staff would produce an 
increased revenue from Mailo surveys, and would also enable many other surveys to be carried out 
in the non-Mailo areas of the Protectorate for which staff is not now available. 

68. In planning intensification of survey and registration of Mailo lands in compliance with 
the undertakings of the Uganda Agreement of 1900, it is desirable to make certain that the heavy 
work and expenditure involved are in the best interests of the country as a whole and of the 
Baganda people in particular. Experience in other countries has shown that there are dangers 
as well as advantages inherent in a system of land tenure based on individual ownership. The 
dangers are not yet very apparent in Buganda, but they will certainly become so with increased 
pressure of population on the land. There is first the danger that holdings may be fragmented 
by sale and inheritance to units which are either too small in size for economic agriculture or so 
situated that methods of soil conservation are difficult or impossible. For example, long narrow 
holdings running up and down hills, such as have become characteristic of some Mediterranean 
countries, would be extremely unsatisfactory in the climate of Uganda. Secondly, there is danger 
from the owner or would-be owner who has more interest in immediate financial returns from his 
land than in its development. His activities may be accelerated by the issue of title deeds, which 
give the small owner something capable of being mortgaged. If the mortgagee has not the interests 
of the land at heart he may be tempted to force the owner stiU further into his debt and thereby 
gradually to obtain possession. Such a process has gone far in some countries to the great detriment 
of agricultural progress*. 

69. In consideration of such dangers, and of the great advantage of the Mailo survey and 
registration, in that they prevent argument and misunderstanding about ownership and tenancies, 
I suggest that the legislation concerning Mailo lands should be re-examined to ensure that it is in 
the true interest of the Baganda people. Over-fragmentation might be avoided in advance by 
applying limits in area and situation below which no holding may be registered. Land exploitation 
could perhaps be overcome by instituting agreements between owners and tenants on the well- 
proved system applying to farm tenancies in Great Britain and other countries which have progressed 
on a system of individual tenure. The Busulu and Nvujo Law of 1927 already enjoins the tenant 
to “take good care of the land” and allows for tenant and landlord to claim for compensation for 
improvements or damage, but this hardly goes far enough. At a later stage a system of Native 
Government agricultural committees, on the lines of the County agricultural executive committees 
which have proved so valuable in Britain during the war, might be envisaged in Buganda, perhaps, 
like the British committees, with power of eviction for bad husbandry. 

70. The survey of Mailo lands cannot at present be undertaken economically because the 
land itself is not of sufficient value to carry increased charges. Therefore any new method whereby 
the cost of survey can be reduced should be thoroughly examined : for example, it is possible that 
air photography on large scales might provide a survey of present holdings sufficiently accurate 
for requirements during the next ten or twenty years. By that time the systems of land use may 
be modified and the requirements may be different from those of today. 

71. Whatever may be decided in these matters, the country as a whole reejuires more 
surveyors. Therefore the survey training scheme should take high priority in development, 
without prejudice to the work which will be undertaken ten years hence. 

72. Uganda Atlas . — A project to produce an Atlas of Uganda has been discussed from time 
to time. It would be an aid in planning and assessing the results of development, and also of high 
educational value. A good example is the Tanganyika Atlas published by the Survey 
Department at Dar es Salaam. A Uganda Atlas might include maps of the Protectorate on 

* In Uganda th|s applies only to Africans because it is legally impossible for a non<naUve to obtain possession of native^owned 
land unless the Governor consents. 
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a scale of 1 ; 2,000,000, showing subjects like distribution of population, meteorological factors 
such as rainfall and temperature at different seasons of the year, distribution of vegetation, land 
utilisation including agricultural and mining activities, geology, game reserves, forest reserves 
and fisheries, distribution of tsetse flies, in addition to the usual subjects like communications 
and configuration of land and water. An attempt is made to illustrate some of these subjects in 
this report in order to aid discussion of development measures, but I advocate that the job should 
be undertaken thoroughly. Much assistance in the collection of data would, no doubt, be obtained 
from the statistical office proposed in para. 211. The moat important factor is, perhaps, the 
distribution of population, which was illustrated in 1935 by a map in the Uganda handbook. 
This needs bringing up-to-date, but there is little object in doing so until the results of the general 
census planned for 1948 are available. A Uganda Atlas need not cost much because proceeds of 
sales outside as well as inside the Protectorate should meet most of the cost of printing and 
publication. 

73. The, mining section of the department includes a Senior Inspector of Mines, and the staff 
was increased in 1945 by an Insjiectorate at Kikagati which is at present arranged jointly by Uganda 
and Tanganyika. A full-time Inspector of Mines may soon be required in this area for Uganda 
alone. Added to this, the development of the mineral industry expected during the next ten years 
is likely to require additional staff; for example, to carry out inspections in the Eastern and Northern 
Provinces. This will depend on the development of known deposits and of others which may be 
discovered. 

74. The most important enterprise immediately in view is the exploitation of the extensive 
deposits of rock phosphate near Tororo, which is very desirable in the interests of agricultural 
progress all over East Africa. This may need a Government subsidy; if so, it would be suitable 
for financing from the regional Colonial Development and Welfare vote. Another, perhaps larger, 
project is the exploitation of the deposits of copper ore at Kilembe on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Ruwenzori. This again is under discussion so it is premature to outline proposals. A development 
of great value to the country as a whole might take place if adequate facilities can be made available 
for concentrating the copper ore on the spot and for transport. The problem of transport is perhaps 
the more important and is referred to in para. 220. In the same area, at Mohokya, there are large 
deposits of high-grade limestone already being worked on a small scale for building lime. The 
limestone and clay, also available in the neighbourhood, would provide the ingredients for the 
manufacture of cement, and in view of the plan for heavy construction by Government, not to 
mention other enterprise in building and engineering works, the pos.sibilities of a cement factory 
are likewise under discussion. Here again the main problem is one of transport. Any improved 
communications in this area would help the existing Katwe salt industry, which offers oppor- 
tunities for improvement and development on a considerable scale. 

75. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 4. 

A. Normal expenditure . — This amounted in 1946 to £42,200, of which about £4,300 was spent on mining 
inspection as shown in column 2. An increase in recurrent expenditure based on present activities is 
provided by £1,000 in column 3, rising to £1,500 in column 7. 

B. Survey training scheme . — When complete, the expansion referred to in para. 67 is expected to cost 
about £25,700 per annum, entered in column 8. This development will take place more rapidly in the 
earlier than in the later years of the deoennium, and therefore is expected to average £16,000 per annum 
in column 4. The existing buildings of the Survey School will be adequate except for an additional £1,000 
non-recurrent expenditure shown in column 5. 

C. Coat of expanded service . — The effect of the survey training scheme will be to add appreciable 
numbers of surveyors to the department. The additional co-sts of their transport, travelling and equipment, 
is expected to be about £10,000 per annum at the end of ten years (column 8). Since the additional staff 
will not be available until towards the end of the period, the average during the next 10 years is entered 
at £3,500 in column 4. Assuming that the bulk of the expanded service will be devoted to work on Mailo 
lands or other service for which payment is charged, it is expected that the increased revenue from survey 
and registration charges will amount to £11,000 at the end of ten years, as shown in column 10. 
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D. District survey offices and equipment . — The expanded service will require five additional offices. 
The buildings and equipment are provided by £9,000 in column 6. 

E. Mining inspectorate . — ^Additional staff which is likely to be required is provided for by £2,000 in 
column 4, rising to £3,000 in column 8. 

F. Housing . — Provision is made in column 5 for five European houses. 


Table 4. — Survey, Land and Mines 
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6. Biological Survey 

76. During the next ten years the potential for applied research in biological subjects which 
bear on agriculture, forestry, fisheries and health, will be greatly increased as a result of expansion 
of territorial services and the establishment of regional research organisations. This increase in 
applied work, if it is to be efficient, will need a corresponding expansion in fundamental aspects 
of biological science, and consequently the present organisation, even that for the identification 
of plants and animals, will be inadequate. 

77. For these reasons I have submitted proposals in London for establishing a Colonial 
biological survey organised regionally, and designed to start on a small scale but to expand over 
a period of ten years. As far as East Africa is concerned the plan envisages a regional institute 
with a group of botanists and zoologists who would maintain close contact with territorial department 
and with the Government centres of biological research in Great Britain. If the usual arrangements 
for financing new research projects is adopted, that is, all initial capital expenditure and two-thirds 
of recurrent expenditure from central research funds, and the balance from the territories which 
will benefit, the contribution expected from Uganda would be about £1,000 per annum for the next 
ten years, rising to £1,300 in 1957. Appropriate entries are made in columns 4 and 8 of Table 1 
pending decisions on this subject. 
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78. Two further matters of biological importance may conveniently be mentioned here, 
botanic gardens and nature reserves. The botanic gardens at Entebbe, which are in the charge 
of the Agricultural Department give unique opportunity of development for scientific and 
educational purposes, but this is difficult until the botanical side of the Agricultural Department 
is strengthened. Nature reserves are bound up with the questions of game conservation (para. 128) 
and national parks (para. 297) but in addition to these large aspects, there will be need for special 
reserves. An example is the area near Old Entebbe which is gazetted as a bird sanctuary from 
January, 1947. ' 

7. Tsetse Control* 

79. The formulation of a tsetse control programme for ten years ahead can be little more than 
a guess. The factors governing the natural increase and decrease of tsetse are very imperfectly 
understood and future developments must therefore depend on the unpredictable behaviour of 
the fly. The difficulty of planning is enhanced by the fact that the tsetse department is not yet 
in existence and little past experience of ojjerating large-scale anti-tsetse measures in Uganda is 
available. 

80. Nearly three-quarters of the land area of Uganda is inhabited by tsetse flies and there is 
abundant evidence of their spread in recent years from the less extensive areas of their distribution 
twenty or thirty years ago. The spread is almost certainly still proceeding, whereas there is no evidence 
of a natural withdrawal of fly anywhere. The approximate distribution of the three main species 
is shown in Figure 4. Gloasina pcdpalis, the usual vector of human sleeping sickness of the Gambian 
t 3 q)e is restricted mainly to narrow strips of country along the shorelines of lakes and permanent 
water-courses. Glossina morsHans and Glmsina pallidipes, the main vectors of trypanosomiasis in 
domestic stock, have a much wider distribution which includes large areas of relatively dry country 
of sparse population. 

81. If we knew the reasons for the spread of fly there would be a better chance of controlling 
them. The factors influencing their distribution are numerous and not yet fully understood : 
they include the degree of shade, temperature, humidity and other variables of macro- and micro- 
climates. Generalisations concerning any biological phenomenon are dangerous, but it is believed 
that tsetse flies cannot live in areas of closed forest with a complete canopy preventing the 
penetration of sunlight; nor can they live in country which is cleared of low bush leaving isolated 
trees without underscrub. It seems likely, therefore, that the activity of man rather than purely 
natural causes has been responsible for their increase in distribution. In the old days, when there 
were fewer people clustered into closer settlements, more of the country was under forest and 
clearings for shifting cultivation were restricted but complete. When the cultivated clearings were 
vacated the bush grew rapidly and soon formed a new canopy so that there was little chance for 
the fly to obtain possession. Now that there are more people spread more widely most of the closed 
forest has gone, but in many areas settlement is not dense enough to keep down the bush, so the 
predominant vegetation is a half-way stage between closed forest and open grass-land, providing 
conditions favourable for the fly. 

82. If there is truth in this hypothesis, the aim of land utilisation in order to combat fly 
should be either to encourage forest to form a closed canopy, or to clear it completely except for 
isolated trees. This indeed is one of the objects of present activities against the fly, and is the 
principle underlying the system of land use proposed for pilot development schemes (para. 317)^ 

83. The problem of clearing fly from Uganda is so vast that it would be waste of time and 
effort to attempt it everywhere at once. Operations to date have been mostly of a defensive kind. 
This renders the work highly expensive because the areas of fly are so great and have such wide 
peripheries. Certain defensive measures must clearly continue in order, for example, to maintain 


* See Postscript, para. 416. 
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cattle routes, some of which have been rendered impassable; but I suggest that some change of 
policy is necessary if serious inroads on the fly are to be achieved and permanently maintained. 
This will be possible only in relatively small areas of intense operations where the fly could be 
attacked on internal lines of communication and operations could extend outward from focal 
points. None of this work will be of lasting value unless the land reclaimed is consolidated. 
Therefore it might be a mistake to reclaim land until it can be used on a system which is much nearer 
the ideal than that customary in Uganda today. In the long run it may even be found that tsetse 
flies have been an advantage in that they have caused land to remain untenanted until it can be 
used in the best interest of the people. 

84. Turning to the methods of attack, a great deal of work has been accomplished but with 
results which are always unpredictable and sometimes disheartening. As an example, one important 
area, Buruli County of Mengo District on the south side of Lake Kyoga, is being subjected to an 
annual programme of late burning and eviction of game; some experts say that this area will be 
cleared of fly within five years, others that it will take ten years or perhaps much longer; both opinions 
are admitted to be guesses. Such operations tend to be expensive, so that a great deal more 
investigation of the problem will probably be worth while. Much of this is of a long-term character 
and therefore best undertaken by the interterritorial tsetse research organisation at Shinyanga 
in Tanganyika. There is also the insecticide research at Entebbe, organised centrally by the 
Colonial Office. Other investigations are likely to have local application and must be undertaken 
in connection with field operations in Uganda. Any of this research may give results of first-rate 
importance at any time. The more research the greater are the chances of important results. 

86. Meanwhile Uganda cannot wait, so a Tsetse Control Department is being established with 
the principle object of applying known methods of control, mainly late burning, game eviction, and 
discriminative clearing of bush in selected areas. The department will be sufficiently elastic 
in its activities to try out on a practical scale any new method which the investigations may indicate 
to be promising. The centres of attack will be as follows : (1) In Mengo District the main attack 
will be in Buruli County, the adjoining part of Bulemezi, and the Kyagwe peninsula lying between 
the Victoria Nile and the Sezibwa swamp, through which used to lie the main cattle route £rom 
Teso and Lango to the markets around Kampala; (2) In Ankole District efforts will be devoted 
to the area near Mbarara, especially the cattle route from the pastoral areas of western Ankole 
to Masaka; (3) Another point of attack will be east of Lake George near the Katonga River, where 
the fly is spreading eastward; (4) In Acholi and Lango Districts a large and important area has been ' 
selected with headquarters near the District boundary on the road from Lira northward to Kitgum; 
(6) In South Busoga efforts will be concentrated on the country now vacated on account of sleeping 
sickness epidemics; this attack is bound up with the scheme for an intensive development of jiarts 
of this area (see para. 336); (6) In Kigezi District efforts will be made to drive the fly from the area 
now being used for resettlement (see para. 349); (7) In Singo County of Buganda which is 
seriously threatened from the north; (8) Finally, in Karamoja, where the spread of fly is 
endangering the important cattle industry, points of attack have been arranged in the west and 
central part of the District. 

86. For supervising and co-ordinating this large programme the new Tsetse Control Department 
will need a headquarters which should be at Kampala to begin with, for ease of consulting the other 
Government departments concerned, but might be moved later to Masindi when the provincial 
headquarters now situated there are moved to some more convenient site. 

87. The entries for expenditure on the Tsetse Control Department are entered in Table 1 
according to the standard scheme applicable to other headings, but the totals are broken down in 
Table 6 in a form which is modified from the standard because the new department was not in 
existence bpfore 1947 although expenditure was incurred. This paragraph explains the entries. 

A. Contr^niMona . — ^Under the new interterritorial scheme for separating research on tsetse flies from 
experimental operations on control, it is expected that an annual contribution from Uganda will amount 
to £10,000 from about 1948. This is provided in columns 2 and 4. 
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B. Estahlishment of Department ; • 

(i) Investigational team. — ^Uganda must have its own unit for local investigation, consisting of 
2 European technical officers, together with twelve selected African assistants. For this unit entries are 
made of £2,000 in column 2, rising to £3,000 in column 4. For the first year or two, until these technical 
officers are recruited, the department will rely on advice from medical and agricultural experts. 

(ii) European staff. — £9,000 in column 2, rising to £12,000 in column 4, provides at the end of ten 
years for a director, a deputy director, a number of field officers and office staff. Recruitment will be 
continuous during the period, but mostly during the earlier part. 

(iii) Subordinate staff. — £6,000 in column 2, rising to £8,000 in column 4, provides for permanent 
employees of the department, including a number of foremen who will be in charge of gangs of labourers 
in field operations. 

(iv) Other charges. — £25,000 in columns 2 and 4 is mainly for field operations in clearing bush, 
game eviction, controlled burning, etc. An annual recurrent amount will be necessary in order to 
maintain areas for which the original expense of field operations is included under C. The provision 
in 1957 is not increased because it is expected that by then the Native Administrations, which will benefit 
from the opening of new country, will either be controlling fly by their own efforts or will be making 
contributions for the work to be done by the department. The amount also provides for travelling, 
stores, and other minor recurrent charges. 

C. Fidd operations. — £210,000 in column 3 is intended to cover the non-recurrent expenditute, 
including the initial field operations in new areas. Experience to date indicates that it is cheaper to clear 
bush by manual labour than by heavy machinery. Consequently the bulk of this allocation is likely to 
be spent on temporary employment of labour. This position may change in the course often years, in which 
case part of the fun^ would be devoted to purchasing mechanical implements. 

D. Offices and equiptnent. — £12,000 should be adequate for building a central office and stores, but 
since the permanent headquarters of the department may remain undecided for some years, an additional 
£3,000 is included for temporary offices at Kampala. If the headquarters of the department subsequently 
move to Masindi the capital cost of a new office may be saved. 

E. Housing. — £25,000 in column 3 provides for six Eurox>ean houses at departmental headquarter 
and four at district headquarters. Temporary houses in the bush, where most of the field officers will live 
are assumed to be provided from the provision in column 3 under C. 


Table 6. — ^Tsetse Control Department 
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An attempt has been made to indicate the prevalent vegetation in simple eategorlcs, based on information supplied 
by the Agricultural and Forestrj’ Departments. Thus the forest reserves arc not shown unless they consist of 
definite forest. Many reserves, especially in the north and east, are omitted because their vegetation is similar 
to that of the surrounding coimtrv', while considerable areas are shown as open forest although only small parts of 
them are actual reserves. Probably the best indication of land jjotential is shown by the distinction into elephant 
grass and short grass. The elephant grass country is richer and tends to develop into closed forest if not cultivated. 
Mo.st of the .short gra.s.s country would develop into open fore.st. The area shown as .short gra.ss includes several 

di.stinct associations and .so is by no means uniform. 
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8. Agriculture 

88. The agricultural policy of Uganda is to protect, improve and develop the natural resources, 
aiming at the most economic use of the land and labour available. In achieving these objects 
it is necessary to provide an adequate and nutritious food supply for the people and at the same 
time to encourage the maximum production of economic crops for export or of raw materials for 
local industry. A number of factors which limit progress towards these objectives are considered 
below before detailing the expenditure which is required 

89. There is a lack of knowledge about the agricultural potential of different parts of the 
country, and their carrying capacity of both human beings and stock. The distribution of 
vegetation gives some indication, but I am informed by the technical experts that information 
is as yet quite inadequate to draw an accurate map, even dividing vegetation into the simplest 
of categories. An attempt to do so has been made in Figure 5 : the main areas of elephant-grass 
country and of closed forest are roughly correct, but indications on the rest of the map are extremely 
rough. Fairly extensive know'ledge concerning the details of suitable agricultural practices has 
been acquired, however, from research work undeitaken at the twc principal experimental stations, 
namely. Kawanda, in the long-grass country near Kampala, and Serere, in the short-grass country 
near Soroti. Before detailed plans for agricultural development can be prepared, an extensive 
agricultural survey is needed, enlarging the information already available in the Report on 
Agricultural Surveys by Dr. Tothill and members of the Agricultural Department published in 
1938. Such a study is impossible until the European staff of the department, at present under 
strength by twelve European technical officers, is not only made up to full establishment, but added 
to by additional European officers and as many African assistant agricultural officers as training 
facilities can produce. The knowledge which is lacking could be obtained only by detailed 
examination of the country combined with a census to find out where shortage of land and other 
factors is impeding progress. Perhaps the general census arranged for 1948 will give the opportunity. 

90. The transport arrangements for moving food crops within the country to where they are 
needed, and export crops to the railway system, are at present extremely inadequate. This aspect 
of agricultural production is considered under the heading of transport (para. 218). 

91. Coupled with the need for improved transport is that for storage; firstly to provide a 
food reserve, sufficient for at least three months for the whole country, stored at convenient places 
from which it can be carried easily to wherever required, and secondly for export crops. There 
is also need for storage of seed because there are no organised seed merchants in Uganda, and the 
people eat up their seed reserves when food is short. The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
system, on which the country is entirely dependent for exports, is unable to carry all produce at 
peak periods, and this difficulty will become greater rather than less as produce increases, because 
it will never be economic for the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours to have rolling stock, 
barges and tugs lying idle for a large part of the year. Therefore storage must be provided in 
Uganda for export crops, preferably at railway stations or lake ports. It is an open question 
whether this is best arranged as part of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours system, 
as a Government service, or by private enterprise. Great emphasis must be laid on this limiting 
factor of storage because it has been estimated that under present arrangements as much as 
one-quarter of the food crops produced in Uganda and a nearly equal proportion of the export 
crops are lost through the ravages of pests. 

92. There are several major factors which limit the use of land for productive purposes. 
The most important are water supplies, considered in para. 51, tsetse fly in para. 79, and, perhaps 
above all, man-power, though this last will cure itself in time. 

93. Not only are there at present too few people in many parts of the country, but the amount 
of agricultural work which is accomplished by each man or woman farmer in Uganda is relatively 
small. This is the result partly of a disinclination for hard work and partly of the lack of adequate 
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agricultural implements. There is need for more assistance from animals in some areas and 
mechanical implements in others. This raises the question of mechanically-propelled agricultural 
machinery, about which very little is yet known in the conditions of Uganda. 

94. The average cultivator does not get adequate yields from his crops. For example, the 
correct spacing for different crops is known, but is not always applied; methods of mulching and 
the use of manures are similarly known but are rarely applied. An extreme example of neglectful 
methods is in the picking of cotton ; it is estimated thatuptoone-quarterofthecropin many areas is 
left unpicked on the plants. If proved and simple agricultural methods were adopted universally 
it is certain that yields of all crops would increase by more than 2.5%. Moreover, in the future 
it is likely that artificial manuring will be possible. Preliminary experiments have shown that 
application of rock phosphate quarried near Tororo, or of silico-phosphate derived therefrom, 
with a small addition of nitrogen fertiliser, will increase grain crops by more than 50%. When 
experimental trials are complete there is little doubt that artificial manuring with cheap materials' 
■will be economic over wide areas, but the problem of persuading the African farmer to use such 
methods will remain. These examples emphasise the great need for education and propaganda 
in agricultural production. 

' 95. Urbanisation is taking place in parts of Uganda at an accelerating rate, and therefore 
a market garden industry is needed near towns, particularly within a radius of about twenty miles of 
Kampala and ten miles of Jinja, in order to provide the vegetables which are required for these 
urban populations. This will alter the traditional system of growing food for the subsistence of 
individual families. A large part of the land will have to be maintained under permanent 
cultivation by methods which include terracing and the use of fertilisers. Much interest has already 
been shown by farmers near Kampala on account of the high prices of food crops, and a system of 
fertilising with compost from the factory producing this material from town waste is growing in 
popularity. The Kampala compost factory has an output now of 2,000 tons per annum, which 
might well be increased to, say, 10,000 as urbanisation continues. The indications at present 
suggest that there will be a demand for at least this amount. A market gardening industry is 
likely to develop naturally on account of the high returns, but assistance will be required in 
ascertaining the most suitable methods of cultivation and preparation of the land. 

96. When the crops are grown and gathered their efficient use depends on adequate storage, 
already mentioned, and on organisations for marketing and in some cases for processing. The small 
areas in Uganda which are alienated to European and Indian producers are self-contained in these 
respects, but the main problem of marketing and processing African peasant crops is yet largely 
luisolved. In some cases commercial interests have been invoked successfully as Government 
agents in marketing, a good example being the Bugishu Coffee Scheme; in other cases a solution 
may be found through co-operative societies, for which guidance and registration by a Govern- 
ment service is outlined in paras. 135 to 137. There is growing need for grading produce and for 
supervising markets, particularly in order to maintain and improve the quality of exports. This 
may become a function of the co-operative section, but no special provision is made for staff, 
because it is assumed that the enlarged Agricultural Department will be able to deal with it. Until 
there is some system for produce inspection the farmer cannot be expected to appreciate fully 
that good quality usually means good prices which in turn provide the necessary money to pursue 
good husbandry, including the use of fertilisers which cause higher returns from the land. 

97. The productive capacity of a country at the stage of development represented by Uganda 
is likely to increase within certain limits in direct ratio to the number of trained technical officers 
who are employed to supervise the agricultural processes. Therefore it is of the utmost importance 
to enlarge the Agricultural Department as soon as possible by the addition of European officers 
and their trained African assistants. With their aid it should be possible to introduce several 
new schemes which are mentioned elsewhere; for example, the cultivation of rice on a large scale 
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in the region surrounding Lake Kyoga, which is dependent on the control of the water level of that 
lake (para. 272) and the production by African farmers organised in economic units, which is 
a principal aim of the pilot schemes for development outlined in para. 308. 

98. A provisional scheme of expenditure is shown in Table 6 prepared with the above limiting 
factors and projects in mind. This paragraph explains the entries ; 

A. Coniributions in 1946 amounted to £8,700 (column 2). They are likely to be increased largely 
during the next ten years os a result of the projected establishment of an East African agricultural research 
organisation, and of the central research headquarters of the Cotton Growing Corporation. According to 
the plan for replacing Amani by an East African agricultural research organisation, the annual contribution, 
now about £5,000, will have to bo increased to about £10,000 in 1948 or 1949, and then will increase 
gradually to about £12,000 as the organisation reaches full establishment. The Cotton Growing Corporation’s 
projected research centre in Uganda is likely to grow rather slower, but it is expected that a contribution 
will be required from Uganda amounting to at least £10,000 per annum after ten years, and that the average 
contribution during the growth period will be about one-half of this amount. Entries in columns 4 and 
8 provide for the above. 

B. Normal expenditure. — The present expenditure of the department, excluding contributions but 
including some part of the agricultural training of ex-service men, amounts to £104,600 in column 2. On 
the existing establishment this may be expected to increase by £5,000 per annum in column 3, reaching 
£7,000 in column 7. 

C. New technical staff. — For reasons given above the most important development project is to 
increase the departmental staff of agricultural and specialist technical officers. Accordingly £20,000 is 
entered in column 4, rising to £25,000 in column 8. 

D. Storage. — (i) To meet the needs of food storage in Uganda it has been estimated that £60,000 
should be expended on permanent stores as soon as po.ssible, and this is shown in column 5. 

(ii) In order to provide storage for export crops awaiting shipment or rail at ports and stations, 
a token figure of £100,000 is shown in column 5. If this storage is provided by the K.U.R. and H. or by 
private enterprise (see para. 91 above) this amount of capital will not be required from Government 
but the saving in capital expenditure may be more than compensated for by storage charges. 

E. Mechanical Implements. — Until trials have been carried out on a variety of implements which 
have already been ordered, it is impossible to say what expenditure will be required. Accordingly a token 
figure of £100,000 is included in column 5, though this amount may bear small relation to the actual 
requirements during ten years. 

F. Market, gardening near towns. — £20,000 shown in column 5 is a token figure to assist in the early 
stages. 

G. Cotton seed bulking stations. — The large programme of re.search on cotton which is envisaged 
by the Cotton Growing Corporation will be of little value to Uganda unless there is an organisation for 
the bulk production of improved seed and for ensuring that this seed is used by the peasant cultivators. 
These activities will presumably be undertaken by the Agricultural Department rather than by the 
Corporation, and accordingly provision is made of £5,000 in column 4, rising to £12,000 in column 8, and 
for £75,000 non-recurrent expenditure in column 5. 

H. Chair of Agriculture at Makerere. — The course for African agriculturists at Makerere has reached 
an imsatisfactory condition^n which in 1946 there is only one student. If higher education of agriculturists 
is to be developed, it is essential that a proper department be established in this subject, and the first stage 
must be the appointment of a fully qualified agriculturist as permanent head of a department. Accordingly 
provision is made in column 5 for £50,000 as an endowment for a Chair of Agriculture. This is not likely 
to be a sufficient amoimt in itself, but should be an inducement to the Makerere authorities to develop an 
Agricultural Faculty into something worth while. 

I. Housing. — ^It is expected that in carrying out this programme about twenty new houses will be 
required for European officers. Accordingly £50,000 is entered in column 5, 
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Table 6. — Agbioulture 


Svbject 

1946 

Recunent 

Normal 

Expansion 

1947-1956 

Average 
annual 
recurrent 
additional 
to 1046 

Development Schemes 
1947-1956 

Total 

1947-1956 

Normal 
expansion 
plus 
develop- 
ment 
schemes 
[cols. 3 
(x 10) -1-4 
(Xl0)-t-6] 

Forecast for 19 57 

Annual Recurrent Expenditure 

1957 

Anticipated 

Revenue 

from 

Deuelop- 

ment 

Schemes 

Average 

annual 

recurrent 

during 

10 years 

Non- 
recurrent 
in 10 years 

. 

Residual 

from 

normal 

expansion 

Residual 

from 

develop- 

ment 

schemes 

Total 

recurrent 

[columns 

2-l-7-)-8] 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A. Contributions 

8,700 


10,000 


100,000 


17,000 

25,700 


B. Normal expenditure 

104,600 

6,000 



60,000 

7,000 


111,600 


C. New technical staff 



20,000 

, . 

200,000 


25,000 

25,000 


D. Storage : 
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60,000 
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100,000 






E. Mechanical imple- 
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. . 

100,000 
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F. Market gardening 










near towns 
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20,000 






G. Cotton seed, bulking 










stations . . 

, . 

, , 

6,000 

75,000 


, , 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

H. Chair at Makerere . . 

, . 



60,000 






I. Housing 

•• 

•• 

•• 

60,000 






Totais 

113,300 

5,000 

35,000 

455,000 

856,000 

7,000 

54,000 

174,300 

12,000 


9, Animal Industry 

99. Until recently, rinderpest was considered to be the greatest enemy of livestock in Uganda 
but with the introduction of goat virus as a means of immunisation the control of this disease has 
been simplified and it no longer sweeps over the country taking its toll in thousands every year. 
Its place as a bar to progress has been taken by teypanosorniasis, due to the widespread movement 
of trade stock and the steady spread of the two species of tsetse fly, Glossina morsitans and 0. 
paUidipes. The annually increasing menace of tsetse and trypanosomiasis to the cattle population 
in Uganda, together with its effects upon economic and sociological problems, cannot be stressed 
too strongly. It is estimated that at least one-half of the total area of the Protectorate is now 
uninhabitable to cattle, and the whole livestock industry is threatened by tsetse encroachment 
upon the remaining cattle-producing areas, which are shown in Figure 6. A difficulty in this 
connection is that trypanosomiasis often occurs among herds of cattle considerable distances from 
the original source of infection in fly areas because the disease can be transmitted from one animal 
to another by biting-flies other than tsetse. 

100. While tsetse flies have advanced and seriously upset animal industry in many parts 
of the Protectorate the cattle population as a whole has slightly increased. In 1930 the total number 
of cattle in Uganda was estimated at about 2,000,000 : in 1945 the figure was 2,300,000. In certain 
districts, particularly those where human population is dense and therefore the fly has been unable 
to invade, the cattle have increased markedly during the past fifteen years; for example, in Teso, 
from 292,000 to 407,000. In other areas the cattle have suffered very drastic reduction : in Buruli 
they have been almost exterminated, from 13,500 to 150 during five years 1940-1946, as fly has spread 
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through this part of Buganda. In Bunyoro District also cattle have been nearly exterminated. Toro 
and Ankole Districts have suffered a steady reduction, though not so abrupt. Several of the normal 
routes of cattle to market have been rendered impassable, so that the economics of the industry 
have been upset : thus the cattle from Teso and Lango used to cross Lake Kyoga and travel on the 
hoof down to Kampala, but now they have to be carried there by steamer and railway. 

101. The problem is to be tackled mainly by measures against tsetse Hies (see para. 85). 
In addition the Veterinary Department intends to treat trypanosomiasis with the new drug, 
Phenanthridinium, on a very much larger scale than has yet been possible. 

102. Although satisfactory control of the major epizootic diseases, and of most endemic 
diseases with the exception of trypanosomiasis and East Coast Fever, has been effected, the 
dangers of fresh outbreaks are always present. Therefore the present system of field veterinary 
services and laboratory work on diagnosis and investigation must continue, but the present effort 
in these directions is probably adequate until the animal population has greatly increased. It is 
assumed that research on diseases will be pursued actively meanwhile by the projected Central 
Veterinary Research Institute at Kabete, near Nairobi. 

103. Meanwhile the Veterinary Department has been able to devote efforts to the development 
of the livestock industry. Organised livestock markets have been established throughout the 
Protectorate and sale numbers increased rapidly until a peak was reached in 1942 when the 
consumption figure for cattle was nearly 500,000, and for sheep and goats approximately 1.000,000. 
These figures give a consumption rate of 20% of the total estimated cattle population and a})proxi- 
mately 30% of the total sheep and goat population. These consumption rates were too high if 
the industry was to expand, so control measures were introduced to conserve the existing supplies 
of livestock. 

104. The hide and skin industry has been greatly improved and a ghee industry has been 
established so that Uganda now exports this product to Kenya instead of importing. But the 
most encouraging sign is that the development of the livestock industry over the past fifteen years 
has resulted in a radical change in the outlook of the African towards his livestock in many parts of 
the country, and the rearing of animals is now definitely regarded as a commercial undertaking 
and a source of income. Thus the common conception that a main problem is to persuade the 
African to part with his livestock no longer applies in Uganda excei)t, perhaps, in the more remote 
parts of Karamoja where there is still danger of local overstocking. The main problem is the 
opposite one of rearing larger herds and flocks to replace the over-consumption which has talcen 
place during the war. 

105. Therefore much importance attaches to improved methods of livestock management 
which have been introduced especially in the densely populated areas of Buganda where much 
progress has also been made in the develoiunent of mixed farming. Special “livestock improvement 
areas” in Kyagwe of Buganda and Kyoga of Lango District, aim at improving the quality and 
management of cattle, sheep, goats, pigs and fowls, and are proceeding satisfactorily. 

106. Recent work on the livestock industry has shown not only that improvements can be 
effected, but also that the pace of improvement is seriously limited by lack of basic knowledge 
about the cattle breeds, their feeding requirements, the grazing lands, and the multitude of related 
subjects which are involved in any animal industry. In this respect there seems to be a difference 
between the animal and plant industries of Uganda in that research on crops has proceeded over 
many years so that satisfactory methods of cultivation have been worked out for wide application 
whereas in animal industry the study of stock has been delayed by the necessity for work on disease. 
If the country is to look forward to a balanced system of plant and animal industry, the leeway 
on the animal side must be made up as soon as possible, and the plan of expenditure is based on 
this principle. The main development schemes come under the heading of livestock improvement 
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and include the proper establishment of an experimental farm at Entebbe on land which is available 
and already partly developed for the purpose. A large herd of improved stock will be built up there 
and used for extension experiments, especially in Buganda. A supplementary stock farm will be 
established at Mbarara to serve the stock areas of Ankole District. It is also proposed to select 
additional livestock improvement areas where efforts will be concentrated on improving animal 
industry. 

107. In view of the change of outlook which is now taking place in the work of the Veterinary 
Department and the new problems which are coming more and more to occupy the greater part 
of the energies of the department, it would appear appropriate that a title should be found to 
describe more correctly the scope of future work, I suggest that such a title as “Department of 
Animal Industry” might be suitable. 

108. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 7. 

A. Contributions. — At present the contribution to interterritorial veterinary rsearch is at the rate 
of £700 per annum , and there is a contribution of £300 for Veterinary scholarships. When the laboratories 
at Kabete are fully established it is expected that the contaribution from Uganda will have to be increased 
to about £10,000 per annum. It is assumed that the contribution will rise to the new level after three years 
and provision is made of £6,000 in column 4, rising to £9,300 in column 8, with this in view. 

B. Normal expenditure. — For reasons given above, a large expansion of curative work is not required 
until there is a larger head of stock. Therefore an average annual increase of recurrent charges of £1,000 
in column 4, rising to £1,500 in column 7, may be sufficient. 

C. Livestock improvement : 

(i) Entebbe Experimental Station. — £3,000 in column 4, rising to £6,000 in column 8, provides for 
the maintenance of the farm, the purchase of animals, and for additional staff, including a farm manager, 
a chemist, a pasture research worker and their assistants. £5,000 in column 5 is for animal buildings, 
fencing and equipment, and water supplies to the paddocks. 

(ii) Mbarara slock farm. — £1,200 in column 4, rising to £2,000 in column 8, provides for maintenance 
and for a farm manager and assistants. Other personnel will visit the farm from Entebbe as required. 
£4,000 in column 5 is for buildings, etc., on a scale smaller than at Entebbe. 

(iii) Livestock improvement areas. — £2,000 in column 4, rising to £2,500 in column 8, is mainly for 
the purchase and replacement of stock in about ten selected areas where work will be started during the 
period. African staff will be posted to these areas from the existing establishment of the department. 
£8,000 in column 5 provides for clearing and fencing. 

(Iv) Weighbridges. — £5,000 in column 5 is for the purchase of these machines, which are required 
in the development of the cattle industry. 

D. Disease control: 

(i) Trypanosomiasis. — £700 in column 4, rising to £1,000 in column 8, is for special African staff 
required for the treatment of this disease, £9,000 in column 5 is for the purchase of drugs, including 
Phenanthridinium, which gives high promise as a cure, and for supplementary equipment. 

(ii) Dips and sprays. — £700 in column 4, rising to £1,400 in column 8, is for maintenance and for 
the purchase of insecticides. £25,000 in column 6 is for the purchase of spraying equipment and for 
the construction of dips required in the control of ticks, and perhaps also of tsetse flies. Whereas it may 
be necessary to provide new dips in the immediate future in order to carry on the present system of tick 
control, expenditure of the bulk of the capital will be postponed until research on new insecticides has 
progressed further. 

E. Housing. — £10,000 in column 5 provides houses for three additional Europeans at the Experimental 
Station, Entebbe, and a farm manager at the stock farm, Mbarara. 
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Table 7. — ^Animal Industry 


Subjtct 

1946 

Recurrent 

Normal 

Expansion 

1947-1956 

Average 
annual 
recurrent 
additiofud 
to 1046 

Development Schemes 
1947-1956 

Total 

1947-1956 

Notmal 
expansion 
plus 
develop- 
ment 
schemes 
[cols. 3 
(xl0)-|-4 
(X 10) -1-6] 

Forecast for 1957 

Annual Recurrent Expenditure 

1957 

Anticipated 
Revenue 
from 1 
Develop- 
ment 
Schemes 

Average 

annual 

recurrent 

during 

10 years 

Non- 
recurrent 
in 10 years 

Residual 

from 

normal 

expansion 

Residua] 

from 

develop- 

ment 

schemes 

Total 

recurrent 

[columns 

2^-7-|-8] 

1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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1,000 




60,000 
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36,800 

1,000 



10,000 

1,600 
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D. Disease control : 










(1) Ttypanosoitdasis 




9,000 

16,000 
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(ii) Dips and sprays 




25,000 

32,000 

» , 




E. Housing . . , . 





10,000 





Totaia 

37,600 

1,000 

13,600 

66,000 

212,000 

1,600 

21,200 

60,300 

2,000 


10. Forestry 

109. During the war the more accessible forests of Uganda had to be exploited to such an 
extent that serious inroads have been made into the capital of timber. Consequently, for perhaps 
half a century the accessible forests must be left to regenerate, assisted locally by replanting, the 
rotation envisaged being well over a century. There are, however, several large forests which have 
remained untouched on account of their lack of accessibility and doubtful quality and quantity 
of timber but which may prove capable of development after a period of investigation and when 
communications are improved. Among them are the “impenetrable forest” in Kigezi, the north- 
western forests of Ankole, patches of forest between Mount Ruwenzori and Lake Albert, the 
development of which will be helped by the proposed Ndaiga road (see para. 244), and some parts 
of South Busoga. With so little timber available from those forests which are already under 
working plans, it is highly desirable to bring at least parts of these untouched areas into production. 
This cannot be done, however, without considerable initial expenditure. 

110. In addition to an expanding programme of timber production from natural forests, 
the growing demand for softwood timber, especially for the building needs of Africans, must be 
met in the future by establishing plantations in the upland regions best suited to them. For example, 
cypress is being planted hi Kigezi at the rate of 80 acres per annum but it is desirable to step up 
the programme to 100 acres per annum. Similar schemes are required in Ankole, Toro and West 
Nile or North Acholi, where timber is likewise scarce, at a similar rate of about 100 acres per 
annum in each District. The rotation visualised is 35 to 40 years. 
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111. The requirements of fuel and building poles cannot be met from the main forest areas 
but are best provided by plantations established in various parts of the Protectorate. The tree 
most suitable for this purpose through most of Uganda is Eucalyptus, which is cut on a rotation 
of eight years. Experience with Eucalyptus has shown that receipts in the ninth year more than cover 
the cost incurred during the preceding eight years. The trees are then coppiced and yield a steady 
revenue at the rate of about 3% per annum on the original capital expenditure. It is intended to 
develop these fuel and pole plantations at the rate of 440 acres a year for eight years, the plantations 
being situated near Kampala, Fort Portal, Hoima, Arua and Masindi. Perhaps other plantations 
could be established in areas near dense population where supplies are not yet adequate. 

112. The protective aspect of forests is less important in Uganda than in many countries 
which do not enjoy such a good climate and rainfall. There are, however, certain areas where 
protective forests are of prime importance, notably the ridge of high land which separates Karamoja 
District from Turkana along the north-eastern frontier of Uganda, some parts of the highland 
region of Kigezi and, perhaps, the watershed between the Congo and Nile drainage forming the 
north-western frontier of West Nile District. The value of forests in protecting watersheds and 
slowing down the run-off will become of increasing importance as the land of Uganda is more fully 
used. Therefore, in making further plans for forest reserves and plantations, the future condition 
of land when fully populated must be kept constantly in mind. At present, 7-5% of the land area 
of the country is forest reserve, but the proportion varies greatly according to the Province, being 
about 12% in the Eastern Province, 7-4% in the Western Province, and only 2-9% in Buganda 
Province. It is significant that in India, where forest policy has been more highly developed than 
in Africa, the correct proportion of forests to total land area is reckoned at 25%. For this reason, 
protected forest along the watersheds is included as an integi’al part of any plan for a pilot scheme 
in the development of Uganda (see para. 323). 

113. With the above objects and problems in mind, expenditure is proposed as in Table 8. 
The entries are explained as follows: — 

A. Contributions. — At present there are contributions of £200 annually, shown in column 2, to the 
Imperial Forestry Institute at Oxford and the Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough. 
This is assumed to continue, but in addition a substantial contribution is likely to be required for 
interterritorial East African forestry research. On the assumption that this will be at the rate of £3,000 per 
annum commencing in 1950, £2,100 is entered in column 4, rising to £3,000 in column 8. 

B. Normal Expenditure. — The Forest Department has been functioning under strength for many years. 
Moreover, most of the existing staff are relatively young so that normal increments to emoluments, etc., 
will be heavier than in most other departments. These matters are provided for by £6,600 in column 3, 
rising to £10,000 in column 7. 

C. Investigation {Specialist Staff). — In addition to interterritorial investigation, the Uganda Forest 
Department requires a botanist-ecologist and a forest engineer. Both are assumed to be appointed in 
1948, and with assistant staff and requisite facilities for work, will together cost about £3,000 per annum. 
The duties of these investigational officers will be concerned especially with preparations for exploiting 
new forest areas and bringing them under working plans. They are provided for by £2,700 in column 4, 
rising to £4,000 in column 8. 

D. Equipment. — ^The department has at present no heavy equipment. With the policy of developing 
new forests, the department must itself have some items of equipment, such as a portable sawmill, to be 
used primarily for the investigations of the forest engineer. £10,000 for this purpose si entered in column 5. 

E. -Softwood timber plantations. — The project for establishing plantations (see para 110) is provided 
for by an entry of £21,000 in column 5. 

F. Fuel and pole plantations. — These are provided for by £25,000 in column 5. 

6. Forestry School . — An ideal site for a forestiy scsbool which is much required for the training of 
African personnel for the Forest Department and Native Administrations, is available on the edge of the 
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Budongo Forest in Bunyoro District. At present, the site is occupied by a large camp of Polish refugees. 
When they depart, the more permanent buildings could be readily modified as a forestry school. This 
is estimated to cost £3,000, entered in column 5. 

H. Labour lines. — £10,000 in column 5 is for housing forest employees. 

I. Housing. — £22,500 in column 5 provides for nine European houses required under B and C above. 

114. Revenue from development measures . — Revenue from forests has been artificially inflated 
in recent years by excessive demands during the war. It is expected to drop, from about £57,000 
in 1946 to £30,000 in 1947. Assuming that the Forest Department’s activities increase in accordance 
with the above schemes, it is estimated that revenue from the forests and plantations will increase 
from the 1947 estimated figure of £25,000 to about £36,000 by the end of ten years. Therefore 
£11,000 is entered in column 10. After that time the increase will be more rapid as new plantations 
come into production so that, after a further two decades, revenue from the forests is expected to 
equal the whole departmental expenditure. Thereafter revenue will continue to increase at a 
greater rate than expenditure, provided that the annual planting programme is not diminished. 


Table 8. — Forestry 
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11. Fisheries 

115. Uganda contains about 13,600 square miles of water, about 17% of the total land area. 
All the lakes and rivers support fisheries but the number of people engaged in the industry is 
unknown. The Game Warden has done much to keep fisheries in the picture of development 
during past years, but his staff has consisted only of African fish guards. The time has come when 
the Protectorate can no longer afford to neglect the large potential resources which exist in its 
lakes and rivers. 

116. Estimation of the quantities and value of fish taken annually from Uganda’s waters 
and swamps is difficult. One comer of Lake Edward produces more than 3,000 tons per annum, 
worth nearly £40,000 wholesale; the north-east corner of Lake Albert is producing fish to the value 
of nearly £20,000. Lake Victoria certainly produces a good deal more than £60,000 worth, and 
to these must be added innumerable smaller fisheries in lakes, swamps and rivers which are quite 
impossible to assess. Applying known principles of natural productivity from water and recognising 
the extent of fishing waters which remain undeveloped, as shown in Figure 7, the annual crop under 
full development should be at least several times more than at present. Added to this there is 
abundant opportunity for an organised fish farming industry in ponds made for purposes of water 
supply, or specially for rearing fish. Very heavy crops up to 1,000 lbs. per acre per annum should 
be obtainable under proper management. These figures are mentioned in order to demonstrate 
that the fisheries of Uganda are worthy of development. 

117. Ignorance about the fish and fisheries is still so great that much of the potential 
development must await results of investigation. Arrangements are now made for the establishment 
at an early date of interterritorial fishery research for the inland waters of East Africa. A site 
for the headquarters of a fishery institute has been selected at Jinja; a vote has been made from 
’central Colonial research funds to cover the capital cost and recurrent cost for the first five years, 
in all, £115,000; a director of the organisation has been appointed; and arrangements are in train 
for appointing other staff and for erecting the necessary buildings and acquiring equipment and 
apparatus. Thus the stage is set for an organised study of fisheries and their scientific background. 

118. Research in itself is insufiicient without means for translating its results into practice. 
Therefore I propose the establishment of a PIsheries Department which should, for the time being, 
be responsible to the Game Warden and later might be developed as a separate department. The 
first essential will be a properly trained fishery officer, comparable to an agricultural officer, for 
each of the main fishery areas. There should be one in charge of Lake Albert, another operating 
on Lakes Edward and George, and a third on Lake Kyoga. A fourth officer for Lake Victoria 
would be a direct employee of the Lake Victoria Fisheries Board, which it has been decided to 
establish on an interterritorial basis. As in the Department of Agriculture, each officer would 
have several trained African assistants and there would also be need for a considerable number 
of fishery guards to ensure that the industry is adequately supervised and controlled. Arrangements 
for training Colonial fisheries officers in Great Britain are now in being, so there need not be long 
delay in obtaining European staff. 

119. Fortunately there is some recorded information about the lake and river fisheries of 
Uganda in the form of published reports of short-term work by visiting scientists in 1927-1931. 
Added to this there is much information in the annual reports of the Game Department. A first 
task of the fisheries officers should be to re-examine the existing fisheries in each of the main areas 
in the light of this previous information and in consultation with the Fishery Research Institute 
at Jinja. Each fisheries officer must have an adequate launch from which he can work with 
reasonable comfort and with which he could, from time to time, try out new fishery methods and 
perform other work on the advice of the research institute. 

120. A new fishing industry which requires attention, and perhaps some measure of control, 
is that for crocodiles, which is rapidly expanding around the shores of Lake Kyoga. This new 
enterprise deserves encouragement, not only on account of the direct profit from the sale of 
crocodUe skins, but also because the depredations of crocodiles have up to now prevented the 
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development of improved fishing technique. The industry is no doubt capable of extension to other 
crocodile-infested waters, and awaits early attention from the proposed fishery department. 

121. The fishing craft used by the present native industry consist of dug-out and plank-built 
canoes made from local materials and, within the limitations of African industry, are well suited 
to local conditions. These craft are, however, seriously limited in range so that the present 
fisheries arc largely restricted to inshore conditions. If the more distant waters are to be developed, 
the introduction of improved and larger fishing craft provided with power or sail is desirable. 
Accordingly it may be necessary to establish a new boat-building industry which would no doubt pay 
for itself once the fisheries are developing satisfactorily. Such an industry will, in its initial stages, 
probably require a subsidy which will be devoted mainly to training craftsmen. An improved 
type of fishing craft in the Sese islands is already being introduced at the instigation of His Excellency 
the Governor. 

122. A change in the type of fishing craft will be slow, so that in the early stages of expanding 
fisheries the principle of the “mother ship” might be adopted with good effect. A motor launch 
could tow half-a-dozen or more canoes to waters several times as distant as the canoes can reach 
by themselves, and the launch could carry the catch rapidly to port. Occupants of the launch 
could also supervise the fishing activities, an important consideration on account of the dangers 
of sleeping sickness round many of the shores of Uganda’s waters. 

123. The consumption of flax fishing nete on Uganda lakes is already large, amounting to 
approximately 80,000 nets per annum. All of these nets are at present manufactured in Great Britain 
and their price has to include transport and customs duty. There are also some nets which are made 
by the local fishermen from cotton thread and are difficult to control in regard to size of mesh. The 
establishment during the war of a flax industry in Kigezi District, and also in Kenya, suggests that 
the fishing nets required in East Africa might be manufactured locally from locally-grown products. 
A rough calculation indicates that if the production of flax in Kigezi was increased by about 50%, 
sufficient would be available to make all the fishing nets at present used in Uganda. Looking 
forward to a doubling of the fishing effort in a few years’ time, there may be opportunity to treble 
the flax industry and use all the product in East Africa. If a net-making industry is established 
■ it will have to be under control by Government to ensure that the nets of various mesh are used 
only in those waters to which they are suited, because only by this means can the stock of young 
fish be maintained to ensure a steady growth of the fishing industry to the limits of natural 
productivity, but not beyond. Already over-fishing has had serious effect in certain parts of Lake 
Victoria and it is highly important to avoid it happening in new areas awaiting development. 

124. The marketing of fish and fish products is as important as catching the fish. In this the 
co-operative movement will no doubt help, and there may be need for an officer of the proposed 
fishery department concerned specially with marketing organisation. There should also be room 
for activity by commercial organisations, perhaps employed as Government agents on a profit- 
sharing basis somewhat on the lines of the marketing arrangements applying to the Bugishu Coffee 
Scheme. A commercial firm which recognises the general potential of fisheries organised on simple 
lines, often using fishing equipment made by Africans from local materials like papyrus and reeds, 
could bring great prosperity to the industry by buying and distributing fish in many parts of the 
Protectorate. Such an arrangement would presumably involve no expense to Government and 
might well produce revenue, The question of tapping the truly open waters of Lake Victoria 
by large sea-going craft must, in my opinion, await the results of investigation. 

125. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 9. 

A. Coniributiona : 

(i) Interterritorial research . — ^The institute at Jinja is fully provided for from central Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds for five years. Thereafter it is assumed that an arrangement will be made 
to provide about two-thirds of recurrent cost from central research funds and one-third from the three 
participating Governments. The entries in columns 4 and 8 are made Avith this in view. 
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(ii) Lake Victoria Fisheries Board. — ^The Board when fully established intends to employ a chief 
fisheries officer and three assistant fisheries officers, together with subordinate staff. The capital 
expenditure required for housing, launches, office buildings and equipment is suitable for financing in 
whole from the regional allocation of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund . In addition a proportion 
of the recurrent cost, say one-half, may be provided from the same source. This leaves one-half of the 
recurrent cost to be provided by the three territories, and the share of Uganda is covered by entries 
in columns 4 and 8. 

B. Normal experiditure. — £100 in column 2 is at present on fish guards under the Game Department 
vote. No provision is made in column 3 for normal expansion because the establishment of a fisheries 
department is regarded as a special development scheme. 

C. Establishment of Fisheries Department. — £7,000 in column 4, rising to £10,000 in column 8, provides 
for three European fisheries officers, an adequate number of African staff, upkeep of launches, and 
other recurrent charges. £3,000 in column 5 will provide for office accommodation for the three fisheries 
officers. 

D. Three launches are provided for by the entry of £15,000 in column 5. 

E. Equipment. — £5,000 in column 5 is for an initial outfit of fishing gear and other necessities required 
in the three lake areas of Uganda. 

F. Boat-building industry. — £10,000 in column 5 is intended to initiate one or more training centres, 
including short-term contracts for artisans who wall function under the direction of fisheries officers. 

6. Housing and offices. — £7,500 in column 5 is for housing the three fisheries officers. 


Table 9. — ^Fishebibs 
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12. Game 

126. The Game Department has done good work in saving the unique fauna of Uganda for 
posterity in certain areas and in controlling wild animals in other areas to defend the people and 
their agriculture. It has also contributed notably to basic knowledge, especially concerning the 
mammals and birds of Uganda. Latterly, the department has also taken responsibility for 
fisheries. Thus it helps both directly and indirectly in the general development of the Protectorate. 

127. Several activities of the Game Department in which development is envisaged are 
considered under separate headings, namely, biological survey, fisheries, tourism and national 
parks. The department will no doubt take a prominent part in these developments, especially 
in their early stages. Activities directly concerned with game do not at present call for new 
development schemes, and therefore the only provisions made in Table 1 are for £1,000 per annum 
under normal expansion in column 3, rising to £1,.500 in column 7, and for £2,000 non-recurrent 
expenditure in column 5. These are likely to be sufficient for the next ten years. 

128. Looking forward to the ultimate fate of Uganda’s wild fauna, it must be expected that 
the larger animals must be ruthlessly controlled and eventually exterminated from those parts of 
the country which are scheduled for full agricultural development. There will, however, be certain 
large areas given over entirely to wild fauna and flora, namely, the game reserves which at present 
comprise about 3,000 square miles or nearly 4% of the total land area (see Figure 7). Means will 
have to be found for restricting the animals to their own areas, perhaps by fencing on a large scale 
and by making the game reserves more attractive to the animals so that they will have less 
inducement to wander into the neighbouring agricultural lands. It may be desirable to provide 
special facilities for animals in the form of permanent water-holes, and even by growing food for 
them in order that the reserves may carry a larger head of animals, and therefore be more attractive 
to visitors. This, however, is looking ahead considerably further than the next ten years. 


13. Swamp Development 

129. Uganda includes some 2,.500 square miles of swamp, about 3% of the total land area. 
It is mainly of two types, papyrus swamp which is permanently wet and used only for gathering 
materials for thatching and similar purposes, and reed swamps which tend to dry up at some times 
of the year and provide reserves of grazing used extensively in the pastoral areas. Projects to 
make better use of swamp lands have generally been referred to as swamp drainage. This is a 
misnomer because the object should be to conserve the supplies of water and use them to best 
advantage rather than to drain the water away as quickly as possible. 

130. The best examples of swamp development are in Kigezi District where most of the swamps 
are long and narrow, being confined by steeply sloping hillsides. Consequently they lend themselves 
to development more readily than the much wider swamps prevalent in the central parts of the 
Protectorate. In one case, Kashambya swamp near Kabale, drainage has been accomplished 
during the last few years and now impressive crops and grassland are growing on what was formerly 
almost useless papyrus. This has been achieved by cutting a main drain from the lower end of 
the swamp up towards its head. The water table has been lowered and there may be unexpected 
results from factors which are not yet known. For example, the ])eat soil may shrink so rapidly 
through oxygenation that, after a period of years, the main drains may have to flow at a level higher 
than the agricultural land. Some investigation is required in this and other swamps, by measuring 
the run-off and ascertaining how it is affected by drainage, by studying the subsoil with devices 
such as the “peat-borer” in order to determine the depth of peat and on what it is founded, and 
by ascertaining the effect of the change from papyrus to cultivated plants on the local climate 
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surrounding the swamps. Such investigations could, perhaps, be undertaken by the investigational 
branch of the hydrological survey proposed in para. 48. 

131. Various proposals have been made recently for bringing more swamps into use. Mr. A. E. 
Griffin has examined the problems and has proposed a method for drainage in blocks, leaving areas 
of natural swamp between drained areas in order not to affect the water table more than necessary. 
Another method would be to start operations at the head of a swamp rather than its foot and work 
downwards throughout its length. At the head drainage is undesirable and reservoirs might be 
made, ponded by earth bunds across the valley, perhaps two or three such bunds, each ponding a 
sheet of water a quarter to half a mile in length. These would be used for fish culture and as water 
supplies for domestic purposes and for irrigating the lower parts of the valley. The ponds would 
be drained alternately every few years on the system suggested in para. 58. Below the ponds parts 
of the valley would be drained by one or more longitudinal ditches and would be kept permanently 
under crops or grass leys. The initial productivity would be very high, but would of course decline 
after a few years. Shrinkage of the peat soil could, perhaps, be controlled by irrigation from above 
in order to maintain the water table close to the soil surface, and lower down the valley additional 
water control by fish-ponds might again be suitable. This is one of the principles of land use which 
are discussed later in connection with a pilot development scheme, and such a scheme would clearly 
be the place for initial experiments in swamp development. The effect of swamp development 
on malaria must, of course, be taken into close consideration, because while fish-ponds and 
drainage give opportunities for mosquito control, they may, in some circumstances, cause an 
increase of harmful species. 

132. The majority of swamps in Uganda are Crown Land, and therefore the Administration 
could decide how they should best be used after they have been reclaimed. This applies even in 
Buganda, so that in that Province the adoption of improved systems of husbandry in the swamps 
would not be hampered by the Mailo system of land tenure. In many cases the area reclaimed 
might be large enough for economic use of agricultural machinery. 

133. A problem related to those discussed above is that of obliterating swamps in or near 
townships in order to avoid trouble from mosquitoes. Several methods have been used in Uganda; 
ordinary drainage, filling with earth, and planting water-greedy vegetation such as some kinds of 
Eucalyptus trees. Such operations are liable to be extremely costly, so that any method which 
might quicken the work and reduce labour should be worth a trial. In Uganda many such swamps 
adjoin lakes; there are particularly troublesome examples in the town of Jinja where two stamps 
extend from bays of Lake Victoria into land which is scheduled for urban development. The 
floors of Uganda lakes are generally composed of soft mud, extending to an unknown depth, and 
this mud might be pumped from pontoons through pipes on to the swamps. This method isiused in 
some places for dredging rivers and adding fertile soil to the neighbouring fields, and is said to be 
used successfully for filling swamps in the West Indies. It seems worth a trial in Uganda. 

134. A financial allocation of £100,000 for experiments in swamp development during the 
next ten years is made in Table 1, column 5. This is only for initial capital works and their 
maintenance because it is assumed that plans would be drawn up and supervision effected by 
officers of the several departments concerned. 
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14. Co-operative Societies 

135. In accordance with recommendations in the Secretary of State’s Circular Despatch 
of the 20th March, 1946, Government has established a sub-department of the Agricultural 
Department for the supervision and guidance of co-operative societies. It is anticipated that 
the co-operative movement may have a large future in Uganda and will have functions both of 
economic advantage and educative value to the participants. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies is still in process of surveying the field so that it is difficult to forecast in which branches 
of progress co-operative societies wiU prove most valuable. Some agricultural marketing societies, 
co-operative supply societies and consumer stores are already 02 )erating, but experience to date 
has shown the need for very close supervision and much assistance in the early stages. One way 
in which the department may be able to as.sist is in providing capital beyond the cajjacity of 
newly formed societies. This may have particular importance in agriculture in facilitating the 
development of co-operative marketing arid the introduction of mechanical implements, in fisheries 
by advancing funds for fishing boats and gear, and perhaps also in helping towards an improvement 
of the standard of housing, both in urban and rural areas (see para. 283). 

i A need is already apparent for the training of educated Africans in economic and 
commercial subjects, both to staff the junior grades in the Registrar’s department and to serve as 
secretaries or officers of societies. The proposed commercial college in Kampala may provide the 
means for such training and as an interim measure use might be made of the facilities offered by 
Civil Reabsorption training centres. At a later stage it may be desirable to establish a special 
interterritorial training centre for co-operative workers. 

137. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 1.— £300 in column 2 represents only 
a small part of the annual commitments as at the end of 1946 because financial provision was only 
made to cover a short period at the end of that year. The financial provision for a registrar of 
CO operative societies and one assistant co-operative officer is included for 1946 under the head 
of Agriculture. The establishment which it is intended to reach after a few yeara will consist of 
one registrar and one secretary at headquarters, three assistant registrars who will be posted to 
Provincial centres, 20 assistant co-operative officers who will be trained Africans mostly working 
in the Districts. There will be some junior assistant staff, and provision is included for travelling 
arid transport, and miscellaneous expenses. This is expected to amount to an average of £10,000 
during 1947-1956 (column 4), rising to £13,000 in 1957 (column 8). The figure of £70,500 in 
column 5 is made up of four items as follows: £3,000 for offices; £5,000 for initial equipment 
of the department^ £12,600 for five European houses; and £50,000 as a fund from which loans can 
be made to societies, and to provide flexibility in the financing of this new department. If the 
latter sum is issued as loans bearing interest and amortisation at 5% the annual revenue in 1957 
should be £2,500, which is entered in column 10. 
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15. Secondary Industries 

138. It is clear that development, particularly such as is undertaken from public funds, must 
be concentrated during the next ten years on primary production from the resources of land and 
water rather than on secondary industry. Nevertheless, the development of some industries, 
especially those for processing primary products, is of great importance, not so much in the increase 
of wealth which will result, as in providing one of the main stimulants to the development of an 
internal economy. This must be an aim of any country where communications to the outside 
world are long and tortuous. It is in the establishment of such secondary industries that private 
enterprise can make its greatest contribution to development. 

139. Already certain factory industries exist : cotton ginning, oil extraction, sugar extraction, 
coffee and tea preparation, flax and sisal processing, smoking tobacco manufacture, nicotine tobacco 
extraction, and fibre board manufacture. Important proposals are still under consideration for 
establishing others, e.^., vegetable oil extraction and soap manufacture on a larger scale, and a textile 
factory. In all industrial development a big problem to be overcome is the ‘building up’ of 
a force of skilled and semi-skilled labour. 

140. The project for establishing a textile factory at Jinja, using a part of Uganda’s cotton 
crop as raw material has been under discussion for some years. Several firms of textile manu- 
facturers have looked into this matter and correspondence has been continuous and protracted 
without any decision being reached. Meanwhile, in other parts of Africa, textile factories are being 
established in countries which would appear less favourable for the project than Uganda, where 
the large demand for cotton piece goods, the availability of raw cotton, and the distance of 
overland transport for exports and imports make local manufacture especially desirable. In such 
a territory as this, where cotton is the very backbone of the country’s economy. Government 
should not be backward in giving a visible demonstration of its faith in the future of its greatest 
industry, for example by providing good facilities for establishing a factory, and ensuring cheap 
power (see para. 267). 

141. The Protectorate Government, with prime responsibility for developing the country 
for the benefit of its indigenous peoples, needs to be circumspect in deciding on the extent to which 
large-scale enterprise by outside interests, either in primary or secondary industry, is desirable. 
At the present stage, however, the investment of outside capital is much nee'ded and conditions 
must be attractive in order to induce it. Industrial enterprises require high commercial and 
industrial ability, and will involve those risks which must be faced by every business concern. 
Such risks Government should normally not shoulder alone, but there may be reasons for 
Government to participate in them. Therefore, when such matters arise for discussion, the 
principle might be considered of Government holding more than half the capital in certain new 
industrial enterprises. 

142. No provision is made in this plan for Government financing of or subsidy towards 
secondary industries, because if such is needed in order to apply the principle suggested above, 
it would be suitable for financing from loans, and the new loan proposed in para. 303 could be 
increased accordingly. The only Government expense on secondary industry incurred at present 
is a contribution of £4,600 annually to the East African Industrial Researeh Board, shown 
in Table 1, column 2. The future of this enterprise is as yet uncertain, but it is assumed that the 
contribution will increase slightly to a total of £5,000 a year. This is provided for by entries of 
£200 in column 3 and £400 in column 7. 
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143. The vicious circle which depends on lack of education — malnutrition-disease-inefficient 
work -low production — must be broken at some point. In Uganda, as elsewhere, there is difference 
of opinion as to which is the weakest link. In general there is a healthy disposition for each 
department to regard its own work as of high importance in the general effort to serve and improve 
the African, but the average African, like other human beings, does not show much desire for 
improvement — in fact, he has far too few wants of any kind for a country which hopes for increasing 
prosperity. 

144. The branches of public service included in this chapter are heavy consumers of public 
funds, with health and education heading the list. This is as it should be, but I am of opinion 
that in Uganda there has been a tendency in the past for these two services to outrun others rather 
too fast. Therefore, with the object of the country basing itself on a more secure foundation of 
public finance by the end of the next ten years, I am reluctantly unable to recommend as much 
expenditure on health and education as the directors of the departments concerned would wish. 

145. This i)art of the plan is based on the principle that services must be expanded during 
the next ten years throughout the Protectorate at a rate which exceeds the rate of population 
increase. Little more than this can be undertaken until it is proved that a general increa.se of 
production will allow heavy concentration on social services. Even so, existing commitments 
are so heavy that, allowing only for a small addition to services rendered, the proportion of total 
Government expenditure on social services as a whole increases slightly, from 28'3% to 29-2%, 
as a result of the plan. 

146. In addition to the two main subjects, the new Department of Public Relations and Social 
Welfare will absorb considerable funds. The Uganda Museum, which might well develop into a 
cultural centre and also serve wide instructional purposes, is then discussed. Labour and Prisons 
follow, and a separate section is devoted to Approved Schools, for which departmental responsibility 
is not yet settled. 


1. Health 

147. The title of the department responsible is the Medical Department, but I agree with 
those who would prefer to have its name changed to Health Department in compliance with the 
general change of emphasis, which is prevalent in Uganda as in other countries, towards preventive 
medicine and health measures. The objects of the health and medical plan can be envisaged in three 
parts : investigation, health services, and curative medicine. 

148. Investigation . — ^The principle that expenditure on public services can be made more 
efficient if a proportion of moneys available is devoted to investigation, is especially applicable 
in health affairs. The first line of attack must be the correlation of existing knowledge and the 
collection of new^nowledge. In Uganda no scientific attempt has yet been made to ascertain how 
important are the various diseases of the African relative to other aspects of his standard of living, 
such as housing, sanitation and nutrition. The need for investigation is emphasised in several 
subsequent paragraphs, particularly in connection with the proposed campaigns against malaria, 
venereal disease and tuberculosis, and the nutritional survey. 

* Sec Postscript, para. 417. 
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149. Another aspect of investigation is the collection of vital statistics. Uganda is better 
placed than some territories in knowledge about its population and in its organisation for collecting 
vital statistics, on account of the highly developed Native Administrations in most districts, and 
the system of dispensaries and district hospitals. There is, however, general agreement that figures 
available leave much to be desired, and no data exists on which to decide whether the probable 
errors of figures quoted in reports are of the order of 2%, 5%, or even 10%. Until there is a greatly 
improved organisation for collecting statistics of real use, with a higher degree of accuracy, and 
until that improvement is maintained over a period of years, it is impossible to assess changes even 
in the simplest variables, such as birth-rates, death-rates, immigration and emigration rates. 
Records of such changes are necessary in order to calculate the trends of population in different 
parts of the country and to assess the effects of different branches of public service. The collection 
of vital statistics would presumably become part of the responsibility of the territorial statistical 
office proposed in para. 211 but various activities of the Health Department would assist in 
obtaining data. At a later stage, it will become desirable to introduce registration in respect of 
all African births, marriages and deaths with the Registrar General’s department. 

150. Health Services . — ^Activities devoted to health and preventive medicine are required in 
the outlying parts of the Protectorate as much as, and possibly more than, in the more accessible 
parts. Consequently a high degree of decentralisation will be required. It is proposed that health 
centres should be established in as many saza and gombolola headquarters as possible and, later, 
even in smaller villages. These will not be independent units but will form an essential part of 
the dispensary system, which consists of a series of satellite units in charge of trained African staff, 
distributed around each district hospital. Attached to the health centres wUl be African men and 
women especially trained in preventive medicine and health work. It is hoped that the training 
centre for hygiene orderlies at Mbale will provide a nucleus of men for work in rural areas giving 
advice to the villagers on such matters as housing, latrine construction, and simple sanitation. 
At the same time it is hoped to build up a staff of women for house-to-house visiting, advising on 
such matters as cleanliness, infant welfare and domestic science. In aiming towards improved 
living conditions close co-operation will be necessary with the new Public Relations and Social 
Welfare Department. 

151. In curative medicine, as contrasted with health work, a considerable degree of central- 
isation is necessary, because therapeutics have for many years been undergoing change due to the 
enormous growth of medical science. Both diagnosis and therapy now require an increasing 
amount of complex apparatus with personnel trained ia its use. The cost of such apparatus sets 
a strict limit to its multiplicity so that to treat certain types of cases properly it is becoming more 
and more necessary to take people to centres which are adequately equipped. The flow of patients 
from dispensaries to hospitals should be countered by a flow in the reverse direction in order to 
relieve the large hospitals. This is now possible because certain diseases, which in the past required 
expeit attention, can now be treated adequately by subordinate staff. 

152. The degree to which the expansion of curative services can be applied in Uganda is 
entirely a matter of available funds, and unfortunately it is impossible to foresee during the next 
ten years a system which will provide modern medical attention to more than a small percentage 
of the population. Many hospitals require rebuilding or enlarging, and there is need for more 
dispensaries. Moreover, patients who cannot travel by foot or by bus require means of transport, 
and this will necessitate considerable expansion of the existing ambulance service. Experience 
has shown that lorries equipped locally as ambulances are cheaper and more suitable for present 
conditions in Africa than are vehicles specially built as ambulances for European or American 
conditions. 

153. For many years to come the district medical officers will have to continue the dual 
function of supervising both curative medicine and health work, and in order to do this effectively 
they must travel for a large part of their time. As the cadre of African medical assistants increases 
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this will become easier, but in addition there is need for more European hospital managers at district 
headquarters to take a large part of the administrative work ofiF the shoulders of the medical 
officers. 

154. Mvlago hospital . — Every health and medical service must have its central large hospital 
&om which inspiration can emanate to outlying hospitals and to dispensaries and health centres 
in remote parts of the country. Herein lies the importance of the Mulago hospital and medical 
school at Kampala. It is intended to replace the present inadequate and out-of-date buildings 
by a new hospital on an adjacent site. It will be of the “pavilion” type which has proved so 
efiFective during the war on account of its adaptability and ease of enlargement, but the separate 
buildings may, perhaps, be of two storeys. The buildings will be connected by covered ways, 
and lifts and other mechanical devices which require maintenance will be reduced to a minimum. 
About 600 beds will be provided with up-to-date, but not luxurious, equipment and there will be 
proper quarters for European and African staff. There will also be hostel accommodation, perhaps 
arranged in the existing buildings, for out-patients who come from a distance and at present 
occupy many hospital beds which should be reserved for more serious cases. 

155. The new Mulago hospital will be the central hospital for Uganda, and as such most of 
the funds required will he provided by Uganda, namely, £480,000. It will also be the teaching 
hospital for Mulago medical school, and for this purpose will be built and arranged on a rather 
more lavish scale, for example with greater spacing between beds, than would be required if it were 
not used for teaching. Therefore the hospital will cost, perhaps, 20% more than if required only 
for the purposes of Uganda. Since the advantage will accrue to other East African territories 
as well as to Uganda, it is hoped that an additional sum of £120,000 will be provided from the regional 
allocation of the CJolonial Development and Welfare vote, so that a total of £600,000 will be available. 
The teaching functions will call also for more recurrent expenditure than would be needed for 
Uganda’s own purposes, so that a contribution from the regional vote for upkeep as well as capital 
cost would seem reasonable. 

166. The Medical School itself will be situated close to the hospital and be designed for an 
intake of sixty students annually, rising, perhaps, to eighty after ten years (the present intake is 
about fifteen to twenty). It will be affiliated to Makerere College and its estimated cost of £160,000 
will, it is hoped, be provided by the central educational vote of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare fund, and therefore does not figure in the Uganda financial plan. The medical courses 
will be designed as at present to give a medical diploma which is not expected to be fully recognised 
by the General Medical Coimcil for some years, but there will be facilities for those students with 
outstanding ability and character to proceed with their training in East Africa in order to sit for 
the London external M.B. It is also hoped that facilities will be made available for holders of the 
Makereib medical diploma to sit for the examinations leading to Membership of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons. There will be a three years’ training 
course for African mnses and midwives, and accommodation for them will be provided for a 
maximum annual intake of about eighty. 

157. The enlargement of the Mulago medical school is essentially an East African project. 
As affecting Uganda the provisions allow for a considerable increase in the present number of doctors 
and tiurses in training and nearly all are expected to join Government service. 

168. Mental Hospital . — ^There is need for a new mental hospital. The present arrangements 
for mental cases are extremely inadequate, and it is estimated that in the 10-year period a new 
hospital to accommodate 600 patients will be required. The number may be increased later to 
1,000, so that the hospital should be designed to allow expansion, and should include agricultural 
land sufficient to afford occupational therapy for up to 1,000 people. 

159. Finance . — ^As in other subjects the entries in Table 10 are provisional and may bear 
little relation to the expenditure which the department will propose when its revised plan for 
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development during the next ten years is complete. Entries are made against a list of major 
projects in order to justify the total allocations, and to ensure that the totals are reasonably adequate 
to meet the needs of health and medical services in relation to those of other branches of development. 

160. In the opinion of the Director of Medical Services, the financial provisions of this plan 
are inadequate to meet the needs in a number of respects. But in order to keep the whole programme 
in balance, I am regretfully unable to recommend a larger expenditure than that indicated by the 
totals. In column 2 of Table 1 , it is shown that the present recurrent charges of the department are 
13-3% of total Government recurrent expenditure. Column 6 shows that, of capital and recurrent 
funds additional to the 1946 level of expenditure, £1,500,000, which is 9-4% of the whole, 
are allocated to health and medicine. The rough estimate in column 9 for recurrent expenditure 
after the 10-year period shows the proportion of the whole on health and medicine to have dropped 
to 11-8%. I regard this as more nearly a correct proportion than that prevailing at present, until 
it is proved that the country can carry greatly enlarged social services. 

161. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 10. 

A. Contributiom. — £12,100 in column 2 is at present expended on grants to missions for maintenance 
of midwifery centres and relief of leprosy (£10,000), and contributions to research and information centres, 
including the Yellow Fever Research Institute at Entebbe, and the Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical 
Diseases. It also includes a grant for an interterritorial leprosy specialist and for the quarantine station 
at Zanzibar and other minor grants. The question of establishing a medical research institute in East 
Africa has been discussed from time to time, and if this project were to materialise it is likely that a 
substantial contribution from Uganda would be required. No provision is made, however, because it 
now seems more likely that the East African territories will rely for fundamental medical research on the 
departments of Mulago Medical School and Makerere College staffed in part by members of the Colonial 
Medical Research Service, under direction from the Colonial Medical Research Committee in London. 

B. Normal expansion. — The normal recurrent expenditure in 1946 was estimated at £364,400 shown 
in colunm 2. Provision is made for increased normal expenditure of £15,000 in column 3, rising to 
£20,000 in column 7, chiefly to bring the department up to its approved establishment. 

C. New staff. — £22,000 in column 4, rising to £38,000 in column 8, is a provision for new posts in 
the department. It is expected that many of these wall be filled by African persoimel trained at the 
enlarged Mulago Medical School, but there will also be a number of new European posts, including about 
thirty Nursing Sisters for Midago Hospital, Nursing Sisters with Health Visitor qualifications for rural 
areas, Hospital Managers, and certain additional specialists. 

D. Training schemes. — It is assumed that Mulago Hospital and Medical School will be the main 
centre for training medical and senior health staif, and that the expense of this will be borne largely by 
central Colonial Development and Welfare funds, and will not fall to Uganda. Special training schemes 
will be required, however, for hygiene orderlies and health workers, and for this a provisional allocation 
of £40,000 is made in column 5. It is assumed that staff for training centres will be found from that part 
of the departmental establishment which is at present administered under Civil Reabsorption. 

E. Mulago hospital. — £480,000 in column 5 is the approximate amount already approved for 
expenditure on this project from the Colonial Development and Welfare Uganda allocation. 

F. New hospitals and dispensaries. — The non-recurrent allocation of £100,000 in column 5 for all 
new buildings, hospitals, dispensaries and health centres, other than Mulago Hospital, is likely to prove 
inadequate. It is, however, all that can be foimd at present within the total regarded as suitable for 
medical and health purposes. If expenditure required on other items of the plan, such as nutritional 
survey, or disease surveys, can be provided from Colonial Development and Welfare Research Funds, 
a larger expenditure on hospitals might be justified. 

G. Anibulance service. — £30,000 shown in column 5 is likewise inadequate to provide the full service 
which is hoped for during the next ten years, but the ambulances to be acquired within this figure will 
certainly produce a big improvement to the present service. No entries are made for maintenance because 
the principle has been accepted that this should be paid from Native Administration funds. 

H. New mental hospital. — £7,000 in column 4, rising to £10,000 in column 8, is for staff and 
maintenance, and £200,000 in column 5 is for the capital cost of the building. 
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I. Nutritional survey . — This is regarded as a non-recurrent charge because the survey proposed, 
though it must be of some years duration, will not result in residua] recurrent expenditure. The entry of 
£20,000 in column 5 is less than that envisaged in the former medical plan, but should be sufficient to collect 
information of high value. 

J. Disease surveys and' campaigns . — This special allocation is intended to cover work of an 
investigational character to find out what the problems are, in addition to instituting campaigns for their 
control. The diseases primarily concerned are malaria, venereal diseases and tuberculosis. Malaria is the 
most serious economic disease in Uganda. It is intended to employ a malariologist and a malarial 
engineer on short-term contracts, their recommendations to be carried out as far as possible by the 
Health Department and the Public Works Department in collaboration. The problem of venereal 
disease is second only to that of malaria, and the effort will be devoted primarily to expanding the 
facilities for treatment at existing hospitals and dispensaries. The effect of tuberculosis on the African 
population is not fully known, nor are the areas of maximum density of affected persons. The first need 
is for investigation to find out the position and how control might be instituted. New treatment centres 
to which cases could be referred from dispensaries and hospitals will certainly be required. 
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2. Education 

162. In accordance with the principles advanced in the chapter on the fundamental problem, 
and in the remarks introductory to this chapter, an educational plan for the next ten years should 
lay the foundations for mass primary education, and a big development of secondary and higher 
education, during the decennium which will follow. During the drive for increased production 
it will not be necessary for every cultivator to be literate, but there will be need for many individuals 
with technical training. Therefore a sufficient increase must be allowed for in the immediate 
future to provide sufficient numbers of boys and girls educated to primary and secondary standards, 
to allow expansion in technical education of various kinds. The necessity of postponing plans 
for mass education, is much to be regretted, but mass education, together with a really significant 
mcrease of production, cannot be achieved with the limited funds available. 

163. The base of the educational pyramid, consisting of primary education, needs widening; 
so does the middle section of secondary education; whereas the peak of higher education at Makerere 
Ck)llege requires moulding to fit the needs of all the East African territories. One of the troubles at 
present is the wastage of boys and girls who fall while climbing the pyramid. The majority of those 
who go to school at all do not complete the primary stages, and of those who enter secondary schools 
many fall by the wayside. There is little provision for fitting them for the useful places which they 
should take in society. This could be provided by additional agricultural and technical education, 
not at the comparatively high level of Kampala technical school and Bukalasa agricultural school, 
but where possible at the level of the ordinary cultivator and craftsman For this purpose it will 
be necessary to expand and re-orientate vernacular education, that is, the first four years and, 
as funds permit, six years of schooling. Academic secondary education cannot stand stUl, but its 
aim in the immediate future should be to provide no more than an adequate supply of compara- 
tively highly educated men and women for Makerere, for teaching, and for Government service 
and commerce. 

164. In addition to developing agriculture and handwork as part of the ordinary primary and 
to some extent secondary curricula, which is a departmental matter involving little expenditure 
except in the training of teachers, it is proposed to inaugurate a network of actual agricultural 
and technical post-primary schools, to form an alternative to the academic kind of education which 
is the only form available at present. Suggestions in the previous published education plan for a 
large central farm institute at Bukalasa and twenty school farms attached to secondary schools 
and teacher training centres, do not meet the need any more than the need for technical education 
can be met by establishing new Government technical schools on a par with that at Kampala. The 
requirement is for more smaller and less ambitious practical schools for boys and girls of about 
twelve to sixteen years. 

16.5. It has already been emphasised (para. 94) that intensive propaganda will be required 
to increase the output of work and to improve agricultural practice. The new emphasis on education 
should be designed to make the people receptive to such propaganda. Herein lies the great 
importance of what the African himself wants, and the need for making him or her want 
something more or better, and of showing him or her how to achieve it. In this connection a 
drastic change is required to eradicate the idea that agriculture is women’s work. If present ideas 
on this subject continue there is little doubt that the development of the Baganda and other 
Bantu peoples will soon be outpaced by the more hardworking Nilotic tribes of the north. 

166. The change should come partly by increasing the emphasis on girls’ education. Money 
spent on this, especially in practical subjects such as health, diet and agriculture, and on the training 
of women teachers in such subjects, should materially increase both the capacity and desire for 
manual output on the part of the men. Moreover, in connection with the fundamental problem 
of ultimately reaching a population which is stable in numbers, it should be remembered that women 
rather than men control the birth-rate. When women want and can obtain things other than 
children, the first stage towards stability of population will have been gained. 
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167. A commercial college for Uganda is proposed in order to provide training for fiiture 
servants of the central and local governments and of commercial companies, and for those many 
A&icans who wish to set up in trade and commerce. Training in a commercial college will itself 
be insufficient and, where possible, should be followed by, or combined with, a period of apprentice- 
ship to some commercial house of high repute, so that to obtain the object there wU have to be 
co-operation from the unofficial European and Asian members of the community who themselves 
are anxious to obtain better African staff. 

168. The changed policy in education which is outlined above will require many more teachers, 
both men and women, trained on somewhat different lines from those at present adopted. Therefore 
an integral part of the scheme is the establishment of more teacher training institutions, possibly 
under Government control. This raises the much debated question of how far Government should 
take direct part in the education system, which up-to-date has been almost entirely in the hands of 
the missions. Government institutions are envisaged in certain spheres of education rather than 
in particular areas, but where education does not* yet exist, for example, those areas designated 
for special development, the experiment of complete Government education might perhaps be tried. 

169. On the financial side there might be a more definite understanding as to responsibility. 
In general it is suggested that Government should pay the salaries of all teachers; the owners of the 
schools, whether missions, Native Administrations or the Central Government, should pay for all 
capital and non-recurrent charges; the pupils should pay fees sufficient to cover maintenance other 
than salaries, this amount being a small proportion of the total recurrent cost of education. 

170. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 11. 

A. Normal expenditure. — £326,800 in column 2 includes part of the estimate in 1946 for the training 
of ex-askaris in addition to the Educational Department’s recurrent estimate. £60,000 in column 3 rising 
to £110,000 in column 7 is the amount required to cover the increasing cost of increments and cost of living 
allowance to teachers now in the service and to revise their salary scales so as to keep step with the new 
Local Civil Service terms. Since nearly all the teachers are employed by the missions and not by the 
Government, the cost of living allowances are included under this departmental head instead of being 
bulked together with those for Government servants (para. 300). This high expense will be a serious drain 
on the educational allocations and involves no increase of the service rendered. The chief reason why 
this allocation is so large is that the great majority of existing teachers are recently appointed, and 
therefore are near the bottom of ascending salary scales. The fact that many appointments will remain 
in the lower levels of the scales, especially in the case of women teachers, on account of the rapid turnover 
of staff, has been taken into account. 

B. African edvmtion . — ^The figures entered in columns 4 and 8 meet the requirements mentioned 
above that general education must increase more rapidly than population, and that emphasis should be 
laid on agriculture and technical aspects. The breakdown of the total for African education in columns 
4 and 8 under the headings of primary and secondary (academic), agricultural, technical, commercial and 
teacher training, is merely an indication of the proportion of total effort which may suitably be devoted 
to these objects. It may be much altered when details of the new educational plan are worked out. On 
this scheme after ten years (column 8) there should be £38,000 additional recurrent funds devoted to the 
general plan for primary and secondary education. It is estimated very roughly that one group of schools 
in the educational pyramid, consisting of a number of primary schools feeding the one full secondary school, 
costs about £10,000 per anunm in African salaries, and provides education for about 13,500 children in all. 
Allowing for a few additional European staff there should be enough money for at least three such groups 
educating more than 40,000 children additional to those now at school. In the absence of proper vital 
statistics there is no reliable estimate of the number of children of school age in the Protectorate, nor is it 
easy to ascertain the number attending unaided schools. But the additional number of about 40,000 to 
be educated under this plan represents an increase of at least 30% in the number of pupils 
(136,000 in all) now attending Government-aided institutions. At present it is estimated that between 
5% and 6% of children of school age receive some form of education at Government-aided institutions. 
By the end of ten years, this proportion may be expected to increase to nearly 7%. This achieves the 
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object stated, but is a regrettably small increase. In addition to this the new agricultural and technical 
schooling for junior grades will by then be effective. The teacher training — £8,000 in column 4, rising 
to £10,000 in column 8, is intended to provide by the end of ten years five training units in order to produce 
enough teachers for the development plan. The teacher training will be developed as soon as possible so 
that the entry in column 4 is higher in proportion to that of column 8 than the corresponding entries under 
sub-headings (i) to (iv). In the whole of the African education scheme, except for teacher training, the 
figures entered include provision for salaries only. The other recurrent charges are assumed to be covered 
by fees in accordance with the principle in para. 169. 

C. Asian and European education . — No details can be given until plans are worked out. 

B and C. The non-recurrent allocation of £220,000 in column 5 is estimated to be sufficient to provide 
school buildings for the whole development scheme provided the new primary schools are very simple in 
design, and in large measure home-made, in order to be in keeping with the stage of education which the 
country has reached. It is suggested that a primary school should not normally cost more than £500, 
whereas secondary schools may amount to £5,000 or more. As announced by His Excellency the Governor 
to Legislative Council on 4th December, 1946, a private donation of £10,000 has been made towards the 
proposed Commercial College. It is hoped that this may be followed by other donations, so that more 
schools of all kinds may be provided within the total allocation from development funds. 

D. Housing. — £80,000 in colunm 5 is a rough estimate of the requirements for new housing needed 
during the decennium. It includes 22 European houses at £2,500 each and 25 Asian houses at £1,000 each. 
Housing for Asians is required in this department because they will be recruited from overseas and 
therefore will not be part of the Local Civil Service. 

The annual estimates of the Department include a considerable figure for special expenditure which 
in some cases may be increased. Much of this is made up of capital grants to missions for building 
new schools and is intended to be included in the block allocation of £220,000 in column 6. The other' 
main item is for scholarships, and this is assumed to be distributed between the entries for normal 
expansion in column 3 and recurrent cost of the development scheme in column 4. 
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3. PuBuo Rblations and Social Welfare 

171. The old social systems of Uganda are gradually disintegrating, and the new existence 
of the average African tends to lack both the common interest and the common aims which were 
formerly provided by the clans, age-groups and other tribal organisations. The younger generation 
is beginning to revolt against the dullness of life which is inherent in the intermediate stages of change. 
Particularly is this so among the many thousands who have been away in the army for several years 
and have become accustomed to army welfare and a much higher standard of living than that to 
which they have returned. 

172. To meet the needs of this change in society a Department of Public Relations and Social 
Welfare comes into being in 1947 with the objects of undertaking welfare work, public relations 
and propaganda, and of co-ordinating activities of all the social services and productive departments 
towards the concerted aim of better conditions of life. Included in the new department’s duties 
will be the encouragement of communal interests, including youth organisa.tions and recreations, 
and the management of circulating libraries. In addition it will establish a probation system. 

173. Work in all these directioas will have to be experimental for a number of years, and so 
the department must be elastic and in some measure fluid in its organisation and activities. There 
will be much trial, and no doubt much error, before the methods are proved and a large expansion 
of social activities can be justified. 

174. Welfare officers, both men and women, will work in close touch with all departments 
and with Native Administrations, collecting information about the African way of life and 
maintaining close touch with it. The officers will be aided by African staff, some of whom have 
already been trained at a new welfare training centre which is housed in temporary buildings near 
Makerere College. Its aim, in addition to training departmental staff, will be to provide short 
courses for chiefs, teachers, and other leaders of social life, in order that the influential men and 
women should enlarge their understanding of public responsibility. 

175. Welfare centres will be established in places where they are sure to serve a useful function. 
Their value, except in large urban areas, is still doubtful in a country which is socially so lowly 
developed as that of Uganda, but clearly it is time that experiments were made. Whereas ultimately 
a welfare centre will need considerable buildings, wdth space for displays, a reading room, a cafe and 
the like, it is doubtful how far such facilities are required at this early stage. The j)eo])le who will 
use welfare centres during the next few years may mostly be those few who have been away from 
Uganda during the \var and have become accustomed to army welfare. Facilities for reading, 
lectures and classes, for games and other social diversions, can be provided in a sim])lc l)uilding, 
and as each centre becomes popular it can very easily be enlarged. Therefore, three types of 
welfare centres are envisaged. The smallest kind would be built by the local authorities, with the 
aid of grants from Government of £100 towards the cost of a building and £100 for equipment; the 
intermediate type w’^ould cost about £600, and the large type for major centres about £900. It is 
desirable to have the small type designed so that it can be enlarged into the intermediate or large 
type by additions to the structure. Experience indicates that canteens attached to welfare 
centres are likely to make substantial profits which will go towards the upkeep of the centres and 
other welfare work. This suggests that the local Associations, w'hether tribal or otherwise, which 
are expected to collaborate with the Protectorate or Native Governments in taking charge of 
welfare centres, might extend the facilities offered for the purchase of every-day needs of members 
further than is usually the case in canteens. Thereby they might help to provide the local ]jeople 
with the amenities of life; profits would be increased, and welfare organisations might pay for 
themselves. Once it has been proved that welfare centres can be established on an economic basis 
there is no limit to the number which can be erected. 
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176. In addition to welfare centres it is proposed at an early stage to establish large hostels 
for African women in the two main urban centres of Kampala and Jinja. At present the many 
unmarried women in Government service, schools and other work, have nowhere satisfactory to 
live or to stay when travelling. 

177. Visual propaganda and instruction has great opportunities in Africa, and with this in 
mipd four demonstration teams, established on the lines of military propaganda units, have been 
formed to tour the country. Each team, in charge of a European Welfare Officer, is equipped with 
a portable stage and various exhibits and presents a programme drawn up in consultation with 
District Teams. A cinema van, attached to each demonstration team, will provide instruction 
and entertainment. I suggest that, as the organisation for visual propaganda expands, the still 
picture projected on to a screen may prove as usefol as the cinema for many years to come. Even 
with British audiences instruction is often more effective with the still than with the moving 
picture. Still pictures give opportunity for the personal touch between instructor and audience, 
which the cinema can rarely achieve, and they have the great advantage of cheapness. Lantern 
slides to suit local conditions can be made overnight and can be projected on to a screen for as long 
as required, whereas even the beat of agencies for producing cinema film cannot know all African 
audiences. 

178. Publicity through print will be another main activity of this department. Posters and 
simple books in the vernacular will have an immense effect as soon as the public can read or under- 
stand pictures and diagrams. The emphasis during the next ten years should, in my view, be on 
productive activity such as agriculture, animal industry, forestry, fisheries and other local industries. 
Health and hygiene should likewise take a prominent place. In spreading information the small 
news-sheet published by the Government during the war has had a big success in the urban areas, 
and has now been enlarged and is published weekly in four languages. 

179. If publicity is to have full effect there is obvious need for literacy on a large scale. 
Mass literacy may be regarded as the first step towards the ideal of mass education which, as 
explained in paragraph 162, will probably have to be postponed till after the next lO-year period. 
But clearly some progress should be made in the immediate future in providing adult education 
for those already literate. The establishment of welfare associations, both for men and women, 
will provide facilities, but the rate at which mass literacy and adult education can proceed will 
depend largely on the growth of a spirit of voluntary service in providing instruction and the 
willingness of those receiving instruction to contribute toward the cost. 

180. Broadcasting, like the cinema, is a relatively new invention of civilisation and is apt to 
be extremely expensive. I suggest that it should not be undertaken on a large scale until far more 
is known than at present about its effects in African conditions. As a method of spreading 
propaganda it will certainly have great use if sufficient money is available. As a method of 
spreading culture its value is veiy doubtful until we know what kind of culture to spread. Except in 
the main centres of population, broadcasting may not pass beyond the experimental stage within ten 
years, and so I doubt whether much expenditure is yet justified. 

181. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 12. 

A EatabliahmerU of departmerd . — 

(i) European ataff . — The allocation of £12,000 in column 2, rising to £14,000 in column 4, allows 
for the addition of several members to the staff list of sixteen in the initial establishment of the 
department. 

(ii) African ataff . — ^The entry of £7,000 in column 2, rising to £8,000 in column 4, provides for 
a large number of welfare assistants, demonstration teams, clerks, translators, etc. 

(iii) OOier cJuLrgea. — £6,000 in column 2, rising to £7,000 in column 4, is considered adequate for 
travelling and transport, and a variety of incidental expenses. It also includes grants for homecraft 
training, courses at the welfare training centres, and preUminary experiments in adult education. 
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B. Training school. — £7,000 in csolumn 3, which is already approved from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare vote, is for the building, including residential accommodation. £1,000 in columns 2 and 4 
is for maintenance, but does not include staif which will be provided from those included above. 

C. Welfare cerUrea. — £50,000 in column 3, will provide a considerable number of centres on the 
scheme outlined in para. 175, and also the two women’s hostels mentioned in para. 177. Part of the 
£50,000 already approved for social welfare from the Colonial Development and Welfare vote is in respect 
of these centres. 

D. Cinema equipment. — Seven cinema vans have already been ordered at a cost of approximately 
£11,600. The grant approved from the Colonial Development and Welfare vote will in part be applied 
towards the cost. To cover this, and perhaps soAie more simple apparatus for visual propaganda and 
entertainment, £13,000 is included in column 3. £4,000 in columns 2 and 4 is the estimated cost of 
maintaining the cinema vans. 

E. Publicity. — £6,000 in column 2, rising to £6,000 in column 4, is intended mainly for printing, 
to be undertaken when possible by the Government Press, but also includes special exhibitions of films, 
photographs and the like. 

F. Mass literacy and adult education. — A block allocation of £10,000 is included in column 3. 

G. Housing. — £20,000 in column 3 is for eight European houses at headquarters and at Provincial 

centres. , 
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Totaw 

36,000* 

100,000 

40,000t 


* Made up from Table I : Column 2 £27,700 t Made up from Table 1 : ^lumn 2 £27,700 

Column 4 7,300 Odumn 8 12,300 


£36,000 


£40,000 
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4. Uganda Museum 

182. This museum which is housed temporarily in the grounds of Makerere College, is a good 
foundation on which to build a cultural centre for Uganda. It has valuable ethnographic collections 
which are well displayed but is inadequately housed and staffed. It is possible that an East African 
Museums Association may be formed which will assist in avoiding overlapping of effort and therefore 
in the advancement of knowledge at each museum in a particular field. Thus the Coryndon Memorial 
Museum at Nairobi may specialise as at present on fauna and flora and prehistoric archaeology, 
while the Uganda Museum should not attempt to compete in these subjects but should itself continue 
on the present lines of ethnology and material culture. Each museum might, however, display 
representative collections of other subjects, obtained mainly by exchange with other museums in 
the association. 

183. A Uganda Museum should not, in my opinion, be only a collection of specimens of 
historic or scientific interest, however well displayed. A part of its activities should look to the 
future rather than to the past, and should show by models and other visual illustrations, the 
improvements which are being or might be introduced in the African way of life. Exhibits on such 
lines would be of high value in training staff for the various public services as well as for general 
educational purposes. The best example I know of such a museum on a modest scale is the Stack 
Museum in Khartoum, consisting of a collection of exhibits on health and hygiene. It has been 
built up by the Health Department primarily for the purposes of teaching, but also for public 
information. 

184. I envisage a Uganda Museum in Kampala consisting of two parts. One would consist 
of historic and scientific exhibits concerning the African way of life as it has been, and would include 
research in this subject. The other would be for informing and instructing the public on improved 
ways of life, using methods similar to those of the Stack Museum in Khartoum. Each department 
of public service might have space allotted to it for exhibits of its own activities: some might be 
relief maps showing, for example, improved methods of land use; others would be models and 
diagrams of village lay-outs, houses, latrines, water supplies, diseases and their vectors and the many 
other subjects where improvements are needed. Whereas the ideas required for the exhibits would 
be provided by the department concerned, the work of making them would be done by the museum’s 
staff. The art school at Makerere would have little difficulty in training the African technicians 
required. 

185. A museum with a dual function such as that suggested above might require dual control. 
The first function, including research, could be accomplished best under an independent board of 
Trustees such as that which controls the present museum. The second function might best be a 
direct re.sponsibility of Government, and in such case the new Department of Public Relations and 
Social Welfare would seem to be the appropriate authority. It is assumed that a close connection 
between the museum and the Uganda Society would be maintained, and perhaps the new 
museum would provide a suitable home for the Uganda Society’s library, which might be 
a suitable repository for the historical records and archives now inadequately housed in the 
basement of the Secretariat. 

186. With these objects in view the first need of the Uganda Museum is an adequate building 
including display halls, a lecture hall and study looras, and two permanent European members 
of staff, one for each section, with technical assistants to prepare exhibits. Accordingly an 
allocation of £30,000 for non-recurrent expenditure is shown in Table 1, column 5, of which 
£25,000 is for the museum and £5,000 for two European houses, and £3,000 per annum in column 4, 
rising to £4,000 in column 8, in addition to the £800 spent in 1946 (column 2), is included for staff, 
maintenance and materials. 
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5. La BOOH 

187. Although the central parts of Uganda near the north shore of Lake Victoria are for the 
most part well populated, their people are disinclined to engage as labourers, so that employers 
depend very largely on tribes at a great distance, especially on the people from Ruanda-Urundi 
who come from that territory for short periods of work, and on the Nilotic peoples of the West Nile 
District. Not only is a high proportion of export production from the central parts of Uganda 
dependent on this itinerant labour, but a good deal of food in Buganda Province is likewise dependent 
on labour employed by Baganda landlords. 

188. Labour routes are being organised, from each of the main sources. The most important 
is the south-west labour route from Ruanda-Urundi which stai’ts from two main centres on the River 
Kagera, namely, Merama near the Kigezi border and Kyaka near Bukoba. From these places the 
two routes converge on Masaka and then continue by the main road to Kampala and Jinja. The 
total labour force passing along the route each year amounts to some 100,000 arriving and less than 
half this number returning, and is difficult to control except by inducing people to pass through 
staging camps. Special difficulties are met with in the hospitals along the route at Masaka and 
Mbarara, where wards have to be set aside for the sole purpose of Banyaruanda, many of whom 

' are suffering from malnutrition and debility rather than from recognisable disease. These should 
be overcome when camps are established at these two centres, if possible w'ith dispensaries in charge 
of medical assistants who would ensure that only really ill people are sent to hospital. It is intended 
to establish in all 14 labour camps. There will be live large ones, at Merama, Kyaka, Mbarara, 
Masaka, and Kampala, and smaller camps about 20 miles apart between them. Those at Merama 
and Mbarara are already complete. The other labour route from West Nile District is already 
organised with a camp at Arua, to be taken over shortly, and others at Pakwach, Butiaba, and 
Masindi Port. This route is more easily controlled because the bulk of the labourers travel by the 
steamers of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours. 

189. It is expected that the special problem of the labour routes will soon be solved, but 
labour will become progressively more important in the drive for increased production and welfare, 
so that the department is likely to have much enlarged functions in future. For example, new 
problems are developing in connection with labour in urban centres. It will soon be necessary to 
fix minimum wages and conditions of work and the distribution of labour will require assistance 
by establishing labour bureaux in the main towns. To meet these needs, it is proposed to establish 
district offices of the Labour Department in Kampala, Jinja, Masindi and Masaka, the two former 
being the main centres of distribution, and the two latter main centres wkere immigrant labour 
congregates. 

190. Trade unionism is another subject with which the department will be concerned, although 
it may be some time before trade unions can be established satisfactorily in order to achieve the 
objects which they serve in Britain. 

191. This paragraph explains entries in Table 13. 

A. Normal expenditure. — £400 in column 3, rising to £500 in colunm 7, is intended only to cover the 
increased expenses of the department at its present level. 

B. New staff. ~£3, 500 in column 4, rising to £4,500 in column 8, provides for five new European 
officers, including a trade union labour officer, and also for African labour inspectors. In addition, it is 
intended to have a senior medical officer, who will be seconded from the Medical Department. 

C. Other charges. — £1,000 in column 4, rising to £1,500 in column 8, is for travel and transport and 
incidental expenditure required for the new staff. 

D. Organisation of labowr routes. — £4,500 in column 4, rising to £6,000 in column 8, provides for the 
maintenance of, the labour camps mentioned above, and for food for immigrants. £50,000 in column 5 
provides for three main camps on the south-west route, Kyaka, Masaka and Kampala, at a cost of about 
£10,000 each, and for up to ten intermediate camps at approximately £2,000 each. 
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E. 'New office, and equipment. — £1,000 in column 5 will probably be sufficient for a labour office at 
Masaka Other district officers will be housed at administrative headquarters. 


F. Housing. — £15,000 in column 5 provides housing for six European staff. 

G. Becruiting and aUeatation fees . — It is expected that direct revenue from these sources will amount 
to nearly £1,000 by 1957. 

Table 13. — ^Labour 


Subject 

1946 

Recurrent 

Nortnal 

Expansion 

1947-1956 

Average 
annual 
recurrent 
additional 
to 1940 

Developmet 

1947- 

If Schemes 
1956 

Total 

1947-1956 

Normal 
expansion 
plus 
develop- 
ment 
schemes 
[cols. 3 
(x 10) -1-4 
(Xl0)-)-5] 

Forecast for 1957 

Annual Recurrent Expenditure 

1957 

A nticipaled 
Revenue 
from 
Develop- 
ment 
Schemes 

Average 

annual 

recurrent 

during 

10 years 

Non- 
recurrent 
in 10 years 

Residual 

from 

normal 

expansion 

Residual 

from 

develop- 

ment 

schemes 

Total 
recurrent 
[columns 
2+7 + 8] 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

6 

10 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A. 

Normal expenditure 

13,000 

400 


, , 


500 

, . 

i im 


B. 

New staff , . 


. , 

3,000 

, . 


, , 

4,600 

1 !i>l 


C. 

other charges 

. , 

. . 

1,000 

, , 


, . 

1,600 



D. 

Organisation of 











labour routes 

, , 

, , 

4,500 

60,000 



6,000 

6,000 


e. 

New office and 











equipment 

. . 

. . 


1,000 






F. 

Housing 

« . 

. . 


15,000 






G. 

Recruiting and 











attestation fees . . 

•• 




•• 

•• 

•• 


1,000 


Totals 

13,000 

400 

9,000 

68,000 

160,000 

500 

12,000 

26,600 

1,000 


6. Prisons 

192. The Prisons Department has a programme for new buildings and improvements which 
are overdue. The only prison which is up to the required standard is at present the central Luzira 
prison at Kampala, and even this is in serious need of new wardbrs’ quarters. New prisons are 
required at Mbarara, Masaka, Jinja, Mbale, Moroto, Fort Portal and possibly Arua. The first 
two are already on schedule for building in 1947/1948. Jinja and Mbale are difficult on account of 
the lack of suitable sites within the township areas, so that one or both might be replaced by a new 
prison at Tororo where communications are good, the land problem is less acute, and satisfactory 
building materials are available. Much of the prison building may be undertaken by the prisoners 
themselves when instructors are available. There is no need for very large expenditure because 
camp life is prefe able for prisoners to life in walled enclosures. Some additional staff for the 
Prisons Department is required in addition to improved quarters both for prisoners and warders. 

•193. Farming as an activity for prisoners is already important and might, perhaps, be increased 
in such a way as to help agricultural improvements in many parts of the country. For example, 
the central prison farm at Kitalya might be a suitable place for trying out mechanical implements 
with the object of increasing the output per agricultural labourer. Supervision can obviously be 
more complete under conditions of prison labour, provided there is adequate advice from agri- 
cultural experts. The same might apply to Native Administration prison farms which are admirably 
organised in several districts under advice &om agricultural officers. They could be enlarged 
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appreciably •without increasing the number of prisoners, so that the system of husbandry adopted 
would come more closely into line with the improved system applying to each district as recommended 
by the Agricultural Department. In other words, the average area cultivated per prisoner could 
be increased and prison farms could serve as demonstrations which local people would be invited 
to visit. 

194, In Table 1 provision is made for normal expansion based on the existing establishment — 
£1,000 in column 3, rising to £1,500 in column 7; and for new staff — £2,000 in column 4, rising to 
£2,500 in column 8. The capital expenditure required for the above programme is provided by 
£125,000 in column 5. 


7. Approved Schools 

195. There has never been any proper provision in Uganda for juvenile and adolescent 
delinquents. The question is under discussion at present to decide the best form such a service 
should take and whether it should be in charge of the Education, Welfare, or Prisons Department. 
The aim will be to establish two centres, one a Borstal section under firm control, the other an 
approved school. It ■wiU be necessary to keep the inmates of each section apart, but the two might 
be built on the same estate and share supervision from European officers. 

196. This project is entered in Table 1 as a separate development scheme with recurrent 
expenditure of £3,000 per annum in column 4, rising to £5,000 in column 8, and £16,000 in column 5 
for capital expenditure on buildings, including two European houses. This should be sufficient 
for perhaps 100 boys in each of the two sections. The proposed organisation of a probation service 
mentioned in para. 172 as part of the new Public Relations and Social Welfare Department, will 
dearly have to co-operate closely with the approved schools. 
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197. Some subjects included in this chapter are basic to the development plan, for example, 
statistics, transport and communications, hydro-electric power, urban development and housing. 
Others which are not normally regarded as part of development are heavy consumers of public 
funds and therefore need substantial provision. Among these are law, defence and police, cost 
of living allowances, pensions and gratuities, and public debt. 


1. Administration, Law and Defence* 

198. No attempt has been made to examine closely the needs for expansion of Administration, 
nor the needs of Law and Defence services; but in order to present a picture as complete as possible 
in relation to development measures, entries are made against these subjects in Table 1, column ‘if, 
and a combined allocation of £30,000 is made for the expansion of recurrent expenditure in column 
3, rising to £50,000 in column 7. This does not involve a large proportionate increase, because it 
is expected that expenditure on defence, which has been abnormally high during the war, will be 
materially reduced. Saving under this heading will be available as an addition to tbe entries in 
columns 3 and 7 for administrative services, which \vill be the backbone to the whole development 
plan. 

199. In administration there are two major schemes for capital expenditure, namely, new or 
improved offices for the Central Government, and new Provincial headquarteis for the Western 
Province. There is also need for new Provincial offices for Buganda. 

200. Central Government offices . — Entebbe and Kampala are at present sepai’ated by 25 miles 
of winding road and by an overburdened telephone system. When the new road is complete 
(para. 238) the distance will be reduced to 20 miles of fast road with bitumen surface, and the under- 
ground trunk telephone (para. 266) will allow direct dialling between the two places at all times. 

201. I’he possibility of moving the seat of Government from Entebbe to^ Kampala has been 
much discussed. The object is to allow more frequent and easier contact between officers of tlie 
Central Government and the commercial interests and some Government departments whicli are 
centred in Kampala, and to overcome other problems inherent in the community at Entebbe, 
which includes only one European who is not a Government official. Clearly the contacts between 
the Government and commerce must be much closer than at present, and a movement of the 
centre to Kampala would be a great advantage. It is questionable, however, whether the 
advantages are worth the cost, when that cost is balanced against the rest of the development 
plan. In the earlier plan for post-war development £100,000 was earmarked for central offices 

* Si-e Postscript, para. 4 1 S. 

t The entry of ,fS03,200 against .Administration covers a number of services which appear separately in annual estimates. 
;]^ey include : The Governor, Accountant General's and Administrator Oeneial’s Departments, Coast Agency, Audit Department, 
Customs and Excise, Income Tax, Native .Aflairs, Provincial Administration, Secretariat, together with sundry amounts under 
Miscellaneous and IJmergeiicy Services. 
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in Kampala, but a revised estimate of the requirements suggests that the cost would be much 
larger, jjrobably at least £250,000. If the seat of Government were moved to Kampala. Entebbe 
would continue to be used as a dormitoiy town on account of the large capital already invested 
in houses and the difficulty of erecting new ones at Kampala. This would apply not only to senior 
staff, but also to considerable numbers of junior European staff and Asians. Much time and 
expense would be spent in travelling to and fro in morning and evening. It has been estimated 
that the cost of moving European and Asian staff back and forth would be about £10,000 per 
annum. The problem of African staff is less acute because many live some miles awa)' and are 
mobile by bicycle; but most of them would be faced with greatly increased journeys or moving 
nearer to Kampala which would be very difficult on account of the increasing congestion. 

202. The alternative is to build some new office blocks in Entebbe and others in Kampala for 
which £100,000 would probably be ample, and to induce commercial interests to use Entebbe more 
than at present. Among new offices at Entebbe might be a block for renting to commercial organ- 
isations, the larger of which might wish to open liaison offices at the seat of Government. The fact 
that the main airport will remain at Entebbe in any case is another inducement for commercial 
interests to develop there. The establishment of a hotel, or residential accommodation at the club, 
would likewise help, and is long overdue. It is certainly unique, but highly inconvenient, for a 
territorial capital and chief airport to have no hotel or restaurant accommodation within 20 miles. 
Moreover, with the increased Government staff, the Entebbe community should be large enough to 
support a garage and European shops, thereby introducing further unofficial elements. There is 
plenty of room because the Entebbe peninsula is almost entirely Crown land and extends to 
approximately nine square miles. 

203. In reaching the decision it should be remembered that many modern States have 
decided to estabilsh headquarters of their governments at some distance from commercial 
capitals. Examples are the United States, India, Australia and South Africa. Uganda has 
achieved this by an accident of history, and might at some future date regret a change made now 
Since in any event considerable expenditure must be incurred on new or improved offices, 
provision is made to the extent of £250,000 capital, and of £7,000 in column 4, rising to £10,000 
in column 8, for the possible transport of European and Asian staff between Entebbe and Kampala. 

204. New headqvMrtera for the IFeafern Province . — ^The Western Province as reconstituted in 1947 
includes the three kingdoms of Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole, and one District where administration 
is direct, namely, Kigezi. At present these are administered from the old Provincial headquarters 
at Masindi, which is handy for Bunyoro, but very distant from the other three Districts. Accordingly 
consideration is being given to the site for a new Provincial headquarters, and this depends in some 
measure on the plan for improved communications. The choice has been narrowed down to Fort 
Portal, Mbarara, or some place between the two near the District boundary. The cost of building 
a new provincial headquarters is likely to be at least £55,000 which would include £10,000 for 
offices, £25,000 for ten European houses and perhaps £20,000 for the general layout, drainage, 
etc. Accordingly financial provision has been made although there is no need for an immediate 
decision. 

205. Provincial offices, Buganda, and other offices . — ^The present office is old, out-of-date, and 
inadequate in size. Accordingly, it requires either additions or complete rebuilding. Provisional 
allocation is included of £10,000. Another £10,000 is included for offices which may be required 
elsewhere. 

206. • Housing . — ^While provision is made for expansion of the departments concerned, no 
detailed plans have been worked out. New housing will certainly be needed, and therefore the 
entry in column 5 includes provision for thirty European houses, that is, £75,000. 
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207. The total of £400,000 shown in Table 1, column 5, is thus made up of the following: — 


Central Government Offices 

£250,000 

Western Province Headquarters 

55,000 

Provincial Offices, Buganda . . 

10,000 

Other Offices 

10,000 

Housing . . 

76,000 


£400,000 


2. Police 

208. It is expected that the expansion of Police services in the Protectorate will be largely 
achieved through supervision of the Native Administration Police and not by wide extension of 
the Protectorate Police Force, whose activities are, apart from very serious crime, confined to urban 
areas. To achieve an improvement to the Native Administration Police the department will need 
additional staff and possibly training centres in each Province. 

209. The Protectorate force is in need of adequate housing at all stations, and although progress 
has been made with a comprehensive plan to replace temporary rondavels by permanent buildings 
everywhere, there is still much to be done. Further, new police stations are necessary, particularly 
in outlying districts. 

210. Expansion of staff and other charges are provided by £7,000 in column 3, risingto £10,000 
in column 7. £200,000 in column 5 is for the building programme, including houses for new 
European staff as required. A detailed plan has been prepared to spend £137,000 of this amount 
within the first five years. It will include new or additional quarters for N.C.Os. and constables 
at over twenty stations throughout the Protectorate, together with quarters for African sub- 
inspectors and new premises for, or additions to, sub-police stations in a dozen different areas. 
Extensions to the Police Lines at Nsambya, where the whole of the Kampala force is housed, must 
also be envisaged within the next few years, and this will involve expenditure of about £30,000. 


3. Statistical Ostice 

211. Nearly every subject considered in this report involves the collection and analysis of 
statistical data, but there has never yet been an adequate organisation for advising on the data to 
be collected, or for analysing this information and making it available in useable form for planning 
and administrative purposes. The Interterritorial Research Statistical Office in Nairobi which was 
formed in 1926, was short-lived and at the end of six years was closed completely as a result of the 
1931 slump. It is now being re-established as an East African Statistical Section and will consist 
of a basic organisation in each of the three territories as well as a regional headquarters. Besides pro- 
viding the basic organisations which will provide a minimum service the section is planned to permit 
each Government to expand its own statistical service to whatever size it wishes. These auxiliary 
services will be paid for by the individual Governments and not by contributions to the inter- 
territorial section. Both the regional and territorial offices must be better staffed and equipped 
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than anything which has existed to date, if full advantage is to be taken of the planned expansion 
of public services now possible. 

212. It is understood that the East African Statistical Section will be adequately staffed 
with several qualified officers and assistants and an office with a qualified statistician will be set up 
in Entebbe. At headquarters the section is equipped with Hollerith and other machinery and 
should therefore be capable of handling on an interterritorial basis the large quantities of data which 
will be supplied to it by the territories. 

213. I suggest that, by the end of ten years, the staff of the Uganda statistical office should 
consist of three fully qualified statisticians, of whom two should be experts in economics as well 
as statistical methods, and the third an expert in experimental statistics and perhaps agriculture. 
They should have subordinate staff, perhaps a total of six, either Asians or specially trained Africans, 
some of whom would be posted to the departments such as Health, Agriculture, Education, Labour, 
as well as to the Administration, all of which collect quantitative information and have particular 
need of properly compiled statistics for planning purposes. The European staff should, from time 
to time, travel through the territory in order to advise on the information to be collected and to 
supervise the methods of collection. 

214. In Table 1 the 1946 figure of £2,600 (column 2) is the present contribution from Uganda 
to the East Africa Statistical Section for the basic organisation. It is assumed that the 
contribution will continue at about the same level in spite of a much enlarged central office with 
extra machinery, because the additional expense of this office appears suitable for financial 
provisions from the Colonial Development and Welfare regional vote. £4,000 in column 4, rising to 
£6,000 in column 8, is for the increase in the Uganda statistical office in accordance with the 
outline above. 

216. £18,000 in column 5 provides for the building of an adequate office at Government 

headquarters, and for the purchase of extra calculating machines and other essential equipment. 
It does not include provision for Hollerith or other complicated machinery which will be situated 
at regional headquarters. 


4. Transport 

216. In a country at Uganda’s stage of development cheapness of transport is more important 
than speed, except for certain passenger routes. Therefore water is the best form, where available, 
rail the second best, and road the third. The country is well provided with navigable waters, and 
has a railway to Kampala and to Soroti with possibilities of extension to the west and north 
respectively. The object must clearly be to get produce from the roads to water or railway by the 
shortest routes. 

217. The general situation of transport is shown in Figure 8. A distance of thirty miles from 
railway stations and ports has been taken as the effective distance in a bee-line in showing those 
parts of the country which are already adequately supplied with heavy transport, or could be 
supplied by extensions of the railway system. 

218. The fact that a large part of the country already has facilities for water or railway transport 
does not imply that there are no difficulties in those areas. For example, Bukakata Port near 
Masaka, which at present takes a large part of the produce from the southern and western parts 
of the Protectorate, is difficult to operate at times of low lake level, and thus tends to form a bottle- 
neck in the transport system. Again, produce from the north-west, bound for railhead, and transit 
traffic moving west to the Congo or north to the Sudan suffer four handlings on the route which 
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includes steamers on Lake Albert and Lake Kyoga and a road link between the two. Water transport 
on Lake Kyoga is inconvenient also, because at times of low water level the ports are difficult to 
operate, and under the natural hydrological regime low water usually coincides with the export 
season for cotton. Consequently produce tends to pile up at the steamer ports at jjeak periods and 
is apt to suffer serious depredation from ijests. It is only in the more central areas of Buganda 
and of the Eastern Province near to the railway where facilities for heavy transport can be claimed 
to be truly adequate. 

219. Apart from difficulties in the areas within thirty miles of the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours, the map shows two large blanks, one comprising most of the western part of the 
Protectorate, the other the north-east. The western area is the more important because it includes 
some of the most productive country. At present all produce from Toro District has a long road 
haul of over 200 miles to rail-head at Kampala. From Kigezi and Ankole Districts there are more 
than 100 miles to lake transport either at Bukakata or Kagera Port in Tanganyika. 

220. The copper deposits at Kilembe on the slopes of Mount Ruwenzori, and the possibilities 
of manufacturing cement from the limestone at Mohokya introduce a special problem of transport. 
Neither of these important assets is likely to be extensively developed until satisfactory facilities 
are available for moving quantities of heavy material. Whether or not the Kilembe copper could 
even then compete with world markets, or the products from Mohokya with im])orted cement, is 
still an open question, but if private enterprise is prepared to proceed with these schemes the 
advantage to Uganda would obviously be great and efforts should be made to provide the 
necessary transport. 

221. It is concluded that if the basic object of this plan is to be achieved, namely, abigincrease 
in production during the next ten years, large capital investment in heavy transport is essential. 
Water transport and railways are the responsibility of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and 
Harbours. They do not involve financial obligation by Uganda except that the loss on any new 
railway extension would have to be guaranteed. No provision for such a loss can be made until 
the economics of railway extensions have been subjected to further enquiiy, and therefore no 
financial entries are made in Table 1. 

222. The question of railways versus roads in providing the req\nsite facilities for heavy transport 
has been argued in every pioneer country, and a full exposition has been made by J. E. Holmstrom 
(1934 “Railvaays and Roads in Pioneer Develainmni Overseas”). Though his arguments were based 
mostly on statistical data prior to 1930, they are still applicable today, with modifications. No 
attempt has been made in the following paragraphs to assess the critical point depending on traffic 
density when a railway is likely to be more economic than road transport., taking all economic 
factors into consideration. This as.sessment w'ould, of course, have to be made, together with an 
estimate of expected produce and other traffic, before embarking on the rail extensions which are 
suggested below. The case against rail extensions in Uganda is sometimes supported by reference 
to the fact that certain extensions in Kenya and Tanganyika have failed to pay, but I suggest that 
this comparison is misleading. 

(a) Water Transport 

223. The problem of water transport would be much eased if the levels of lakes were controlled 
according to the scheme summarised in paras. 267 to 275. At ijresent the difficulties are more acute 
on Lake Kyoga than on Lake Victoria. On Lake Victoria, forecasting of variation in level would 
enable arrangements for transport to be made in advance, whereas on Lake Kyoga a modified flow 
of water down the Nile from Lake Victoria, discharging more at one time of the year than another, 
miglit enable the level to be raised to its maximum at times when the steamer services need 'to be 
most active. Whether or not lake control is achieved in the near future, it will be a relatively 
simple matter involving but little expenditure, to increase the .service of tugs and lighters on both 
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these lakes up to the numbers required. But the transport of all produce immediately at peak 
jjeriods is unlikely ever to be economic, so that an improvement to the Kenya and ITganda Railways 
and Harbours must be accompanied by the provision of storage facilities at the ports. Whether 
such facilities should be provided by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours or otherwise 
is discussed in para. 91. 

224. The development of transport on Lake Albert and the Nile downstream to Nimule is 
uncertain until plans are defined concerning the creation of a Lake Albert reservoir. If a dafii is 
constructed at Nimule it should be possible in future for large steamers to ply direct from there 
to the southern end of Lake Albert without transhipment. In such case Butiaba and the ports on 
the Albert Nile would have to be reconstructed to provide for a higher water level, subject 
to variations. Li any case it is highly desirable to establish an additional port at the southern end of 
Lake Albert, probably at Ndaiga Bay. where alteration of lake level would cause less difficulty 
than elsewhere on account of the steeply shelving shore-line. This port will need to be connected by • 
road with Fort Portal (see para. 244). 

(6) Railways 

225. The present railway sy.stein serving Uganda leaves much to be desired. The main line 
to Kampala, though it has greatly helped develoj)ment, is unduly tortuous and duplicates a 
pi’e-existing main route of water transport from Entebbe, Port Bell and Jinja to Kisumu. With 
the idea of reducing mileage, a new alignment of the railway has been surveyed between Nsinze 
and Jinja, but it is suggested that this improvement should take low juiority compared with 
extensions. The existing extension north-west from Toroie to Soroti has been criticised because 
it was aligned in such a way as to miss by several miles the main trading centre of Mbale, and to 
terminate at an unnecessary distance from Soroti town. 

226. Two extensions to the railway system have been in mind for many years, one westward 
from Kampala, the other north-west from Soroti. Their effect would be in large measure to fill 
the blanks in the system of heavy transport shown in Figure 8. 

227. The ivestward extension is much the more important for the jjurposes of Uganda. An 
alignment through Mubende, south of Fort Portal, and thence along the flats we.st of Lake George 
to Kasindi on the Belgian frontier was surveyed before 1930, when the railway was built to Kampala, 
with the idea that it might ultimately link up with an extension of the Congo railway system from 
Stanleyville, and so provide a through route across Africa. The ])ossibility of a link with the Congo 
railways in this region is now more remote than formerly, and consecpiently this extension has to 
be considered as an issue in which no country but Uganda is concerned. 

228. The fir.st part of the proposed extemsiou from Kam])ala to Mubende was examined in 
detail by a committee wffiich reported in 1931. The increase of agricultural production from 
Mubende and Toro Districts was at that time expected to cause the raihvay extension to earn 
substantial profits within eight years of construction. Although doubt w'as throwm on the 
Committee’s findings, it ap[)ears that the estimate ofincreased production has in fact been considerably 
exceeded. Fi’om an agiicultural point of view^ however, it is not so much Toro District as Ankole and 
Kigezi, and the hinterland of Masaka District, from which large increases in production are now 
expected. Moreover, Toro would be in part, provided for by the new port at Ndaiga Bay on Lake 
Albert mentioned above. 

229. In order to cater for the two requirements of the agricultural areas of Ankole, Kigezi, 
Masaka and Mubende, and also for the mineral developments near Mount Ruwenzori, it seems best 
to envisage a railway extension in the shape of a letter Y. The base would run north of Lake 
Wamala, and at some convenient point, 2 )erhaps at or near Mubende, it would divide into two, a 
northern branch running to Kilembe. and a southern branch swinging southward in an arc to 
Mbarai-a, or preferably still further, to within easier reach f)f the Kigezi highlands. 
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230. A route for the southern branch* has been examined by the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours, which report that no major engineering difficulties would be encountered and that 
the earthworks needed would be moderate. If construction is undertaken in the immediate future 
at the high prices now prevailing, and if the extension were to be laid in new material with track 
of 60 lbs. per yard, which is adequate for axle loads up to -IS tons, it is estimated to cost about 
£14,000 per route mile. The length of the line from Kampala to Mbarara would be about 200 
route miles, so that the total cost, including a sum of £250,000 for the additional power and roUing- 
stock required to work the traffic, would be £3,050,000. The northern branch to Kdembe would 
involve about another 126 miles which, on a similar estimate, would cost nearly another £2,000,000. 

231. The investment of £6,000,000 would be difficult to justify for this rail extension unless 
there is certainty of traffic on a large scale, both from the mineral projects near Ruwenzori and 
from agricultural production aU down the line. Therefore decision must be postponed until either 
the traffic is certain or the costs of construction and rolling-stock are reduced appreciably below 
their present level. 

232. Meantime a number of other decisions concerning development in the western area have 
to be taken in the near future, and must depend in part on the future transport system. For example, 
the headquarters of the Western Province, which now comprises Bunyoro, Toro, Ankole and 
Kigezi districts, may have to be moved from Masindi. If the railway is ultimately extended 
westwards, these headquarters should clearly be near the system rather than at a place which may 
be far from the line. In deciding such questions it may be wise to assume that the railway wiU 
in fact be extended some time within the next ten years, more or less in accordance with the routes 
marked in Figure 8. 

233. It has been suggested that, in order to ease present transport difficulties and to test the 
demand for railway traffic, so that reasonably accurate estimates could be made of the economics 
of the rail extension, heavy road transport should be run along the route designed to be followed. 
This proposal has mucli to commend it, but in the case of the proposed route via Mubende 
considerable difficulties would be entailed, as follows: — 

A. If road transport is to test the potential railway traffic effectively, it would be necessary to usurp 
the existing interests in goods and passenger transport carried by lorry and bus between Kampala and 
Mubende and between Kampala and Mbarara via Masaka. 

B. The proposed railway would run from Mubende to Mbarara along a route not at present covered 
by a road, because the existing main roads have developed on a system which radiates from Bukakata 
Port and Kampala. 

C. If, in order to overcome B above, a new main road were built from Mbarara to Mubende, 
it would be highly uneconomic to take produce from Kigezi, Ankole and the hinterland of Masaka districts 
by road to Kampala via Mubende rather than by the shorter routes to Bukakata or Kagera Ports. 

234. For these reasons I conclude that it is not worthwhile to test the economics of the projected 
railway by road transport until the railway is extended as far as Mubende. Accordingly arrange- 
ments should be made for a re-examination of the economics of the rail extension from Kampala to 
Mubende. If it is shown that the extension is likely to show profits within ten years, the work 
should be put in hand as soon as convenient. This will take soine time to complete, and meanwhile 
the continuations to Mbarara and to Kilembe, or the provision of heavy road transport between 
Mubende and these places, can be considered in the light of circumstances then obtaining. 

235. A northward extension of the railway from Soroti to Nimule through Teso, Lango and Acholi 
districts, would be about 170 miles, and on present costs would involve expenditure of more than 
£2,000,000. It would certainly allow much development of the country near which it would pass, 
but capital investment of this amount is probably not justified on Uganda’s behalf alone. There 

* An alternative route via Mubende might prove to be better, and is shown in Figure 8. 
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are, however, several extraneous factors involved; one is the possibility of a trans-African route 
crossing the Nile at or near Nimule, and connecting with the Congo system; another is the possibility 
of continuing the extension to Juba in the southern Sudan to provide a direct connection with water 
transport northward; a third is the Egyptian project for constructing a Nile dam at, or near Nimule, 
the cost of which w'ould be greatly reduced if a railway reached to that point. Thus the northward 
rail extension depends mainly on decisions which are beyond the scope of Uganda, and the project 
must remain in abeyance until those decisions are taken. If the north%vard extension is constructed 
as a result of interests other than those of Uganda, it should, if possible, be aligned in such a way 
as to serve Uganda as well. For example, a small deviation of the direct route from the present 
Soroti terminus to Nimule would pass through Lira and Gulu where the trading interests of Lango 
and Acholi Districts are centred. 

(c) Roads 

236. Uganda’s gravel roads have a justifiably good reputation, but a gravel surface ctmnot 
be expected to give the same smooth riding under the high loads and high speeds which are now 
demanded, as they did when traffic was lighter and slower. Consequently bitumen surfacing must 
be introduced where traffic is relatively heavy and a smooth surface is required imder all weather 
conditions. Considerable expenditure is now required on improvements to existing roads, and on 
building new roads of which routes are indicated in Figure 8. 

237. The existing road system has developed in two ways. The Public Works Department 
is responsible for the network of main roads, but most secondary roads, comprising in all a much 
greater mileage than the main roads, have been constructed and are maintained by the Native 
Administrations, with some grant aid from the Public Works Department. The new road programme 
is best considered therefore, under the two sub-headings of Public Works Department roads 
and Native Administration roads. 

Public Works Department roads. 

238. General improvemerUs . — Extensive work is required to bring the main roads up to 
standards needed for increasing traffic. Ee-aligning of roads is extremely expensive, costing at 
least £l ,000 per mile. Bitumen surfacing costs about £750 per mile and is expected to increase the 
cost of maintenance to more than twice as much as that of gravel surfacing — £66 per mile per 
annum compared with £30*. These factors need balancing against each other in deciding how 
many main roads should be surfaced with bitumen and how much re-aligning is desirable. Adopting 
the principle that slow cheap traffic will be the main need during the next ten years, it appears 
more desirable to surface with bitumen a large mileage of roads on their present alignment, slightly 
improved by evening out serious bends and corners, than to devote money and effort to drastic 
alterations of which the chief advantage will be speed. The result will be all-w'eather roads carrying 
motor cars at average speeds of 40 to 50 miles x)er hour and lorries at 30 to 35 miles per hour. The 
Entebbe-Kampala road is exceptional in that it requires extensive re-alignment because of its vital 
function in administration and as the link between the commercial capital and the main aerodrome. 

239. With these factors in mind the Director of Public Works has prepared a programme for 
improvements. It is based on the assumption that both the number of vehicles and their axle 
loads are likely to double on main routes within 100 miles of Kampala. On sections where traffic 
density is expected to exceed 70 vehicles per day, some re-aligning, widening and full width 
bitumen surfacing are proposed. On all other sections improvements are scheduled in readiness 
for bitumen surfacing when it becomes warranted by traffic density. The roads to be surfaced 
with bitumen as soon as possible include those from Kampala to Entebbe (20 miles), Jinja to 
Iganga (16 miles), Kampala to Jinja (50 miles), Kampala to Masaka (80 miles), Kampala to Bombo 


* The Kenya Development report gives a figure of £80 per mite per annum as the increased cost of maintaining bitumen 
toads compared with gravel. 
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(22 miles), Kampala to Mubende (90 miles)*. The work is to be undertaken in the above order 
and the total mileage amounts to 278, and the estimated cost to £355,500. The possibility that 
the railway may be extended from Kampala to Mubende should be taken into account because, 
in the existence of a railway, the road from Kampala to Mubende would carry much less heavy 
traffic and therefore some other road might take priority. 

240. It has been calculated that the cost of motor transport, chiefly in petrol consumption, is 
about ten cents per ton mile less on a bitumen surfaced road than on a gravel road. Therefore, as 
bitumen surfacing gradually takes ])lace throughout the main road system, consideration miight be 
given to increased taxation on motor transport in order to produce additional revenue to repay the 
increased cost of maintenance. 

241. In addition to the above road schedule the plan provides for general improvements to 
about 1,500 miles of other main roads. It wiU include widening and reducing dangerous corners, 
strengthening or replacing bridges, and consolidating or re-siting causeways. This is estimated to 
cost about £263,500. 

242. A third part of the programme is to re-site maintenance camps on main roads by replacing 
the camps now situated about five miles apart by larger depots at 50-mile intervals, from which 
labour will be carried daily to their work by lorry. Each depot will provide accommodation for 
an itinerant inspector, an overseer, four family dwellings for regular employees, dormitories for 
temporary labour, a canteen and other amenities. Each camp is expected to cost about £3,000 
and there will be some thirty in all. 

243. The programme of road improvements is expected to take about six years to complete 
and is included in toto in this development plan. In addition there are certain new roads proposed 
which will be the responsibility of the Public Works Department. 

244 Ndaiga Road . — The new port proposed at Ndaiga Bay at the southern end of Lake Albert 
depends on road facilities being provided to carry produce within a 30-mile radius. The mo.st 
important area is around Fort Portal and therefore a road will be required between that town and 
Ndaiga Bay. This project was first discussed in 1936, and has been reconsidered recently as a possible 
route for carrying copper from Kilembe to the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours transport. 
So many handlings would be required between Ndaiga and Mombasa that this is not worth serious 
consideration, but I am of opinion that the Ndaiga road would be a good investment for other 
reasons. The alignment has been surveyed and involves 23 miles of new road, of which five miles 
are down an escarpment, and a bridge with a 50-fb. syian is needed. The estimated cost, including 
improvements to some 20 miles of existing road running north-east from Fort Portal, is about 
£30,000. Tliis Ndaiga road would have a number of advantages: it would reduce by many miles 
the road-haul from the productive Toro country to the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
transport system; some of this produce, which ultimately travels north to the Sudan, would be able 
to proceed direct by water from Ndaiga to Nimule instead of taking a much longer route overland; 
trade between Toro District and the Congo would be facilitated; the connection from Ndaiga Port 
to Toro and other parts of Uganda would allow the fishery in the southern part of Lake Albert, one 
of the richest fishing grounds in Uganda, to be developed; the passenger route from the east coast 
to the Kilomoto area of tlie Congo, which is entered by way of Kisenyi Port on Lake Albert, would 
be shortened by several days, becau.se the laborious route via Lake Kyoga, Masindi and Butiaba 
would be replaced by a road link from rail-head at Kampala (or Mubende when the railway is extended) 
to Ndaiga, and then a few hours’ lake crossing to Kisenyi. If these advantages are assessed in terms 
of annual value, they must certainly represent an adequate return on the capital expenditure 
proposed. 

245. Other roads to Ndaiga . — When Ndaiga Port is established with the new road from Fort 
Portal down the escarpment, the produce route from Bwamba area to the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway and Harbours transport could be reduced in mileage by constructing a new road of about 


* Distances given are estimated mileages, after realignment, 
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20 miles from the foot of the escarpment on the Bwamba road eastward to Ndaiga. Further, it 
may be desirable at a later stage to tap the country east of Ndaiga by another road down the 
escarpment from the Hoima — Fort Portal road. This last-mentioned route would pass through the 
Nkusi river area which may be suitable for a special development scheme (see para. 351). The 
two possible roads to Ndaiga mentioned in this paragraph are not included in the financial 
provisions, but they are mentioned to indicate that Ndaiga may become the focal point of a 
large area of country which has high potential productivity. 

246. Kazinga Channel Causeway. — Improvement to the main road link by ferry across the 
Kazinga Channel at Katunguru is required in the interests of general development, and may have 
special importance in relation to the exploitation of Kilembe copper until railway facilities exiht. 
The floor of the channel is stiff clay and the depth only six to ten feet, so that a causeway could be 
built without great difficulty. The result would be that heavier traffic could be carried, delays 
would be avoided, and the cost of operating the two ferry-boats would disappear. If the Kazinga 
Channel is bridged in this way, a gap should be left for water transport between Lake George and 
Lake Edward. The causeway would have another advantage in that the flow of water in the 
channel would be concentrated through the gap, where it could be measured much more easily 
than at present, and controlled if and when that should prove desirable. The average flow might 
prove to be sufficient to provide water power, and in such cases the causeway might later be 
converted into a dam across the channel, thereby turning Lake George into a reservoir and 
increasing its size to allow a larger fishery. 

247. Motor ferries. — ^The ferries of Uganda involve long delays on a number of main roads 
because they depend on manual effort with paddle or punt-pole, sometimes against the current. 
Therefore, it is proposed that three main ferries, at Terinyi across the Mpologoma swamp on the 
main road from Jinja to Mbale and Soroti, at Atura across the Victoria Nile on the road from 
Masindi to Gulu, and at Laropi on the road from Arua via Moyo to Gulu, should be replaced by 
motor ferries. An additional motor ferry should be provided at Pakwach for the new route proposed 
in para. 263 from Gulu to Arua. 

248. The above is an outline of the programme for Public Works Department roads which 
are included in the development plan. There are suggestions for two other important road links 
which might be added if the financial situation allows. One is a new main road from Kampala 
to Gulu, the other is a new main road from the Kilembe area to Mbarara. Both of these would 
shorten by many miles the existing routes. If it is decided to construct them, the programme for 
improvements mentioned above might be altered in minor respects. 

249. Kampala to Oulu. — At present the main road runs through Kam]jala to Hoima and then 
turns eastward at more than a right angle through Masindi to Atura ferry befoie running north to 
Gulu, a total distance of about 270 miles. This distance could be greatly reduced, and at the same 
time a new area of valuable country could be opened up, if the route were changed by building a 
road further to the east. There are two possibilities both using the existing route from Kampala 
to Borabo, and both involving a bridge over the Kafu river near Kibangya from which a road 
exists to Masindi. One possible route from Bombo would be north-west through Kiwoko and 
thence over country where communications are at present very poor; the other would follow the 
existing route through Nakasongola. Either of these routes would reduce the journey from 
Kampala to Masindi by more than 30 miles and would provide improved connections in Mengo 
District to the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours transport, southward to rail-head at 
Kampala and northward to Masindi Port. From the suggested bridge over the Kafu River near 
Kibangya, a new road northward for some 12 miles to Masindi Port would connect with the 
existing Gulu road. Thereby the whole journey from Kampala to Gulu would be reduced by about 
60 miles. 

250. Kilembe to Mbarara. — ^In order to aid development of the Kilembe copper deposits until 
it is possible to extend the railway to that area, and to ease communications between a possible 

p 
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new Provincial headquarters and the districts which it will control (see para. 204), the question of 
building a main road from Kilembe to Mbarara east of Lake George might be considered. Part of 
this route, from Mbarara as far north as Kanyambalala, is already in being as a Native Administration 
road. Beyond this there is a distance of about 35 miles, first northwards across the River Mpanga 
below its confluence with the River Katonga in the region of the escarpment, and then swinging 
westwards around the swamps near Lake George. The distance from Kilembe to Mbarara by this 
route would be about 110 miles compared with 140 miles, including crossing the Kazinga Channel, 
by the existing main road. An added advantage of the route east of Lake George is that it would 
pass through the area of the Mpanga river which may be suitable for a special development scheme. 

251. Torofro — Bugiri . — If the project materialises for building a new “north road” from Kenya 
to link with the Uganda system at Tororo, interterritorial transport is likely to enter Uganda at 
Tororo instead of by the present main road at Busia. In such case, it will probably be desirable 
to construct a new link from Tororo to Bugiri. This would involve about 25 miles of new road 
and would save 15 miles on the route from Tororo to Jinja. 

Native Administration roads. 

252. The foUovdng roads, which have importance primarily for inter-district communication, 
are proposed for construction to standards considerably lower than Public Works Department 
roads. The cost of building Native Administration roads varies from district to district. Some- 
times it is less than £100 per mile, but it is averaged for purposes of this plan at £150 per mile, in 
order to have a margin. It is important that the Native Administrations should take advice on 
alignment of new roads from the Public Works Department which will be able to second trained 
men for the purpose a few years hence. This will sometimes involve adopting a more expensive 
route and installing more expensive bridges, which avlII enhance the value of the roads and reduce 
their future maintenance costs. 

253. Oulu to Pakwach . — ^This connection is required for inter-district communication m the 
new Northern Province. It would not carry much produce but would be extensively used by traders 
and for administrative purposes. In the event of development of the River Aswa catchment 
area (see para. 346), it would have enhanced importance: running along the watershed forming the 
southern boundary of the Aswa basin, it would form the boundary between the developed area to 
the north and the game reserve to the south. The road is already constructed by the Acholi Native 
Administration from Gulu to Anaka. Thence the distance to Pakwach is about 35 miles, and is 
fairly easy country according to a recent examination by the Game Ranger. The economics of 
the road have not been worked out in detail, but capital investment would almost certainly be 
justified by the saving of mileage and time of Government officers and traders when travelling to 
Arua, and the southern part of West Nile District, and by easing administration of the province 
and supervision of the sleeping sickness area east of the Albert Nfle. 

254. Masindi to Pakvxich . — ^When the road from Gulu to Pakwach is complete it will be 
desirable to connect it southward to the Bunyoro system near Masindi by a route, which is not 
yet surveyed, through the game reserve and crossing the Nile at or near the Murchison Palls. This 
road will be useful for inter-district communication, and will also have a high tourist attraction. 
The construction should be postponed for some years pending a decision on the new Public Works 
Department main road from Kampala and Gulu (see para. 249). If the latter is undertaken, 
a road from Masindi to Pakwach may be unnecessary or its alignment might be different. 

255. Gulu to Moroto . — The present route is possible only in dry seasons and is devious. A 
much improved road is needed for purposes of Provincial Administration and prospective 
developments in Karamoja District (see para. 362). 

256. Mood round Mount Elgon. — A road from Mbale is already constructed for a distance of 
about 50 miles to Nyengyi river. Beyond this point a connection is proposed around the north 
side of the mountain to the Kenya road system at the River Suam, the new road connecting with 
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others at Greek River on the way. The distance would be about 50 miles through difficult country. 
The completion of this route is required for several reasons; firstly to overcome administrative 
difficulties on the north side of Elgon where the peace is so often disturbed by cattle raids; secondly, 
to assist the development of southern Karamoja, and thirdly to open up for tourist traffic one of 
the most attractive parts of East Africa which includes game country and trout streams. The 
road will benefit Kenya as well as Uganda, and therefore might qualify for part payment from the 
regional Colonial Development and Welfare vote. 

257. Ruhinda to Lake Edward. — Ruhinda is the most northern gombolola in Kigezi District, 
close to the area in which new settlement is being organised to relieve the population pressure 
around Kabale. It is proposed that a new road about 25 miles long, should be constructed north- 
wards from Ruhinda to a small fishing village on the shore of Lake Edward which is not shown on 
any map. The new road would have a number of advantages in assisting settlement schemes and 
in prbviding a shorter route for the transport of produce from other parts of the Kigezi District. 
For example, if the railway is extended to Kilembe area, barge transport could be provided from 
the fishing village on Lake Edward to the crossing of the Kazinga Channel at Katunguru. Produce 
would then be evacuated northwards and the present long lorry haul from the north of Kigezi 
District to Kagera Port would be reduced to less than one half. This is looking some time ahead 
but meanwhUe the new road is justified because it would enable fish to be carried from Lake Edward 
into the heart of Kigezi District where it is much required; it would provide attraction to the 
settlement area which skirts the Lake Edward plains; and the undulating country between the 
plains and the escarpment, through which the road would pass, would be made accessible for tsetse 
clearance and further settlement. 

258. Road research. — Investigation on local road materials has been started by the Public 
Works Department which can now assess with some confidence the behaviour of local materials, 
but there is as yet no interterritorial organisation for investigating new types of rood surfacing 
and methods of construction. Reliance has been placed up to date on the Road Research Board of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research in Great Britain. In view of the developments 
which are now envisaged throughout East Africa it seems desirable for investigations to be under- 
taken, preferably on an interterritorial basis. A small research station or a mobile investigational 
team might, perhaps, be arranged with assistance from the Road Research Board. 

259. Table 14 includes only those works which are definitely recommended as being within 
the scope of the plan. It makes no provision for certain other new roads which are discussed 
above. This paragraph explains the entries in the table: — 

A. Cordributions to research. — £600 in column 4, rising to £1,000 in column 8, is a provisional 
allocation for the project mentioned in the last paragraph. 

B. Normal expenditure. — The total recurrent charge for road maintenance was £117,600 in 1946, of 
which £55,600 was in respect of grants to Native Administrations for road maintenance. This figure was 
some thousands of pounds below what it should have been had the Public Works Department been in a 
position to carry out all the maintenance necessary. Accordingly provision is made of £15,000 in column 
3, rising to £20,000 in column 7, as normal expansion. 

C. General improvements and bitumen surfacing. — ^The programme of general improvement and 
bitumen surfacing is shown as a non-recurrent expenditure of £709,000 in column 5, made up from 
bitumen surfacing — £355,500, improvements on other routes — £263,500, and maintenance depdts — 
£90,000. No provision is made in column 4 for the maintenance of these works for the following reason: 
bitumen surfacing is expected to reduce maintenance for the first four to six years, but the saving during 
these initial years will be absorbed later when new coatings of bitumen are required. During 1947-1966, 
these two effects on maintenance costs are expected to equate. By 1957, however, assuming that upwards 
of 300 miles are surfaced with bitumen, there will be increased maintenance costs of about £7,500 residual 
from the improvements programme, so this figure is shown in column 8. 
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D. Ndaiga Road. — £30,000 in column 5 is the estimate for construction, and £700 in column 8 is 
for annual maintenance when complete. On the assumption that this road will be built within two or 
three years, £500 is shown in column 4. 

E. Kazinga Channel causeway. — £20,000 in column 5 is a rough estimate for this project. 

F. Motor ferries. — £12,000 in column 5 will probably be sufficient to provide four motor ferries. 
Nothing is included in column 4 for maintenance because this should be within the figure at present spent 
on paying paddlers at the four ferries named, and at the ferry across the Kazinga Channel. 

G. Native Administration roads . — Entries in column 5 are estimates at £150 per mile. £3,000 in column 
4, rising to £3,500 in column 8, is for maintenance after construction. All these amounts would be expended 
in the form of road construction grants to Native Administrations. 
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(d) Air 

260. The future of civil aviation in Africa is extremely difficult to predict, because aircraft 
types and their requirements for landing and taking-off are liable to change with startling rapidity. 
Consequently, a runway constructed this year at great expense may be too small or unnecessarily 
large for aircraft which will require to use it five or ten years hence. Indications are that, when the 
present service of flying-boats conies to an end, the main aerodromes for long distance aircraft 
serving the East African region will be outside Uganda. Therefore provisions for large aircraft in 
Uganda itself are likely to be used only in emergencies or for occasional landings. Uganda 
aerodromes will therefore be required primarily for short distance feeder air-services, and for the 
Protectorate’s own internal communications. Both of these objects are likely to be achieved by 
relatively small aircraft requiring short landing grounds. 

261. The scheme for Uganda includes an aerodrome at Entebbe, suitable for medium 
aircraft. This is now nearing completion but may not be entirely satisfactory for future require- 
ments and therefore may involve further capital expenditure. The rest of the scheme provides 
for landing grounds for light aircraft at Masindi, Arua, Soroti, Tororo, Moroto and Gulu, where 
in most cases rough landing grounds exist but need considerable expenditure to bring them up to 
even modest standards. Small landing grounds may also be required at one or two other places, 
and at Jinja it is possible something considerably better may be required owing to its iinijortance 
as a commercial centre and as the headquarters of the military forces stationed in Uganda. 

262. In view of the uncertainty of future requirements large expenditure in the immediate 
future is not considered desirable, but it will certainly be needed in the course of tlie next ten 
years. Provision is made accordingly in Table 1. The 1946 recurrent cost of maintaining present 
facilities (£13,700 in column 2) includes £6,000 as contribution to the Empire air-mail scheme, and 
£4,600 as upkeep of aerodromes and marine equipment for flying-boat ports. This is estimated 
to increase by £1,000 in column 3, rising to £2,000 in column 7. The average recurrent cost of 
maintaining new facilities is entered at £3,000 in column 4, rising to £4,000 in column 8. New 
non-recurrent expenditure on landing grounds is entered provisionally at £200,000 in column 5, 
which includes £50,000 already approved from the Colonial Development and Welfare Uganda vote. 
This amount was approved on the understanding that an equal amount would be provided from 
other funds: thus the Entebbe aerodrome is now expected to cost about £64,000 of which £32,000 
will come fi'om Colonial Development and Welfare vote. Revenue from landing fees at the ena 
of the' 10-year period is enl^red at £1,000 in column 10. 
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* 5. Posts and Telecommunications 

263. Posts and Telecommunications have been organised in East Africa on an interterritorial 
basis since 1933. Each territory contributes capital and recurrent cost in proportion to the services 
rendered and receives revenue from the interterritorial department. Proposals have been made 
for making the interterritorial department self-financing, organised on lines similar to those of 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours. When this is brought about it will no longer 
be incumbent upon Uganda to provide the necessary capital and recurrent cost, nor will as much 
revenue be received as on the present arrangement, but it is understood that the net effect on 
Uganda’s finances will be a slight improvement. For the time being the plan for the development 
of these services is prepared as though the present arrangement was continuing for the next 
10 years, although it is desirable that the change should not be delayed so long. It could be 
made at any time within that period without any dislocation of services. 

264. Claims of different departments of Government and of the public have to be balanced 
against each other in deciding what proportion of available funds should be devoted to posts, 
telegraphs, telephones and wireless telegraphy. Doctors, for example, are anxious for an extended 
telephone service so that headquarters can contact hospitals and dispensaries without delay. The 
Administration would probably prefer more telegraph lines and post offices because they cannot 
always rely on the spoken word in their dealings with Native Administrations. The urban public 
might prefer a concentration on telephones and telegraphs, but the rural public would certainly 
prefer more postal facilities together with an extension of Savings Banks because they are 
markedly absent within reasonable reach of the great majority of villages and trading centres 
In outlying districts where telegraph and telephone lines are costly to build and difficult to 
maintain, wireless telegraphy has obvious advantages, but there are limitations to the extent 
to which wireless can be employed owing to congestion of the frequency spectrum. 

265. Some attempt is made to cover all these requirements in the financial plan summarised 
in Table 15. It is somewhat weighted on telephones because capital expenditure on telephones 
is fully justified by the revenue earned. Moreover, the demand has been demonstrated : the 
waiting list for telephones in Uganda is equivalent to all the work on installations accomplished 
during the past six years, and to this must be added additional demand which is unexpressed because 
it was known that the work could not be undertaken. 

266. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 15. 

A. Normal Expenditure. — Some expansion of expenditure will be necessary to maintain the existing 
services which are shown as £88,300 in column 2. £1,000 is therefore inserted in column 3, rising to £1,700 in 
column 7. 

B. Telecommunications : 

(i) Buildings. — £90,000 in column 5 provides for the construction and extension of buildings 
. required for existing facilities (£70,000), and buildings where facilities do not yet exist (£20,000). 

(ii) Telephone Exchanges. — £66,000 in column 5 is for expansion and improvements to existing 
public exchanges (£55,000), and for the provision and extension of rural exchanges (£11,000). 

(iii) Telephone trunk network. — £46,000 in column 5 is for the extension and improvement of both 
main and subsidiary networks. 

(iv) Telegraph network. — £11,000 in column 5 is for the extension and improvement of the general 
network. 

(v) Underground trunk between Kampala and Entebbe. — In East Africa, underground trunk cables 
have not hitherto been economically justifiable, but if the centre of Government remains at Entebbe for 
some time to come (see para. 201) the telephone communications with Kampala must be greatly improved 
and made impervious to weather. Accordingly, provisional entries are made pending more detailed 
inquiry as to costs. The capital cost of the work would be about £19,000, but savings would be effected by 
the value of the existing overhead asset which could be re-used (£1,400), and savings in additional overhead 
facilities included above under B (iii) (£3,300), so the entry in column 5 is £14,000. Some £300 per annum 
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would be saved in recurrent charges for upkeep and this amount has been deducted from entries against 
B (i) to (iv) in columns 4, 8 and 9. Additional revenue is estimated at £500 (column 10). Thus it appears 
that this provision is financially desirable. 

(vi) Since it will be impossible to undertake a programme of this magnitude ((i) to (v) above) with 
staff sanctioned at present under annual estimates, the above figures cover all charges appropriate to the 
execution of the works. This assumes the engagement of special staff on short-term contracts, probably 
by secondment from the British Post OflSce, and charging their salaries to non-recurrent expenditure. It 
is hoped to complete the whole programme in the course of 6 years, 1947-.52, and it is desirable that the 
building programme should be undertaken first since it will facilitate the remainder. The increased 
recurrent expenditure from this programme will amount to about £15,000 (column 4) with a residual 
recurrent in 1957 of £21,800 (column 8). Resulting from the expanded service the annual revenue is 
estimated to increase by £28,000 per annum (column 10). 

C. Wireleas Telegraphy . — It is suggested that the number of additional wireless stations should be 
increased by about 10 during the next 10 years. Entries in columns 4, 5 and 8 assume that each 
installation, including a small building, will cost £500 and that each will have an operator at £5 per month. 

D. Rural Post Offices . — Post offices in small towns and villages should be designed primarily to serve 
the needs of the African and Indian population, and need not involve pretentious buildings. In most cases 
they should be arranged as postal agencies on the lines of village post offices in Great Britain so that little 
capital expenditure would be involved. On this assumption, entries are made of £3,500 in column 4, rising 
to £4,600 in column 8, with the idea of adding a number of such post offices each year up to 100 at the end 
of the. 10-year period. Theentries include the remuneration of agents, and £1,000 per annum for inspection, 
equipment and consumable stores. 
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6. Hydro-Electric Power and Nile Control 

267. This matter is under consideration and it is premature to give more than an outline of 
the possibilities. No reference can be made to the financial implications until the subject has been 
examined more thoroughly, and therefore no provision is made in Table 1. If it is decided to 
proceed with a big scheme, it may be necessary to raise a substantial loan for the purpose. 

268. There are two main potential sources of hydro-electric power in Uganda: one is the 
series of falls and rapids immediately below the origin of the Nile from Lake Victoria close to Jinja; 
the other is the Murchison Falls on the Victoria Nile, some 20 miles up-stream from Lake Albert. 
There are other minor potential sources, notably the falls and rapids on the Mobuku River which 
rises near the summit of Mount Ruwenzori and flows eastwards past Kilembe to Lake George. For 
the next ten years at least the limit to which it will be economic to transmit electric power in 
Uganda is unlikely to exceed 100 miles. Circles with radii of this length, centred on the three 
sources named, conveniently cover the whole Protectorate with the exception of a small area around 
Masaka and the north-east including Karamoja and parts of Acholi and Teso Districts. 

269. The source of power near Jinja is the only one considered here because it is likely to be 
the first to be developed on account of the considerable potential consumption within 1.00 miles. 
The area includes Jinja, Kampala and Entebbe towns, two sugar factories, a large number of cotton 
gimieries, the phosphate workings near Tororo, gold mines near Busia and the area in South Busoga 
selected for a. first pilot development scheme. The economics of hydro-electric power near Jinja 
may also be affected greatly by large consuming centres in Kenya. 

270. Power, however produced, represents a small fraction of production costs in any industry, 
but the replacement of wood by electricity as a source of poAver over this considerable part of 
Uganda, would probably be followed by many developments which are difficult to foresee. 
Experience with electricity in other parts of the world has nearly always shown that the most 
optimistic estimates of consumption have been greatly exceeded soon after the provision of a reliable 
and cheap supply. 

271. The possibilities near Jinja were examined by the Hydro-Electric Commission of 1935 
which set out four possible schemes. Two of these Avere of small size, one at the Ripon Falls and 
the other at Bujagali Rapids a few miles downstream, would be capable of a maximum output 
of about 4,000 kw. each. The two other schemes suggested were large. One would involve building 
a dam close to the road and rail bridge at Jinja; it would give a head of water of about 38 feet, and 
would be capable of 50,000 kw. output. The other would involve a dam across the Owen Falls, 
giving a head of 60 feet, and potential output of 75,000 kw. 

272. Both the major schemes Avould involve flooding the Ripon Falls and thereby the dams 
would be capable of controlling the level of Lake Victoria. This introduces the possibility of a 
number of advantages which are additional to the provision of cheap electric power. The most 
important are described below: — 

A. Water transport . — This affects both Lake Victoria and Lake Kyoga. At present the range of 
level of Lake Victoria is 1-64 metres, and at times of low level difficulties are met at lake ports. Similar 
difficulties are met Avith at the ports on Lake Kyoga where the Avater level under the natural regime is 
lowest at the time of year when the cotton crop from the surrounding districts is ready for transport. 
If the discharge of the Victoria Nile at Jinja AAcre controlled there would be opportunity for overcoming 
these difficulties by controlling the level of the lakes. 

B. Rice cultivation . — The same control of discharge and lake level might give large opportunities 
for rice cultivation around the .shores of Lake Kyoga which experiments have already shown to be 
suitable. 

C. Public Works . — ^Many works are undertaken around the shores of Lake Victoria chiefly, for anti- 
malarial purposes at toAvnships. They are difficult to plan and expensive to carry out and maintain 
because variations of water level cannot be forecast. K the lake level were subject to control the work 
might be eased. 
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D. Mbwa fy . — At present this fly {Simvlium damnomm) renders unproductive about 1,000 square 
miles of country north of Jinja. The larvae can live only in rapid water and are killed by desiccation. 
If the discharge from Lake Victoria were under control it might be greatly reduced for brief jjeriods, 
leaving a minimum flow required for electric generation. Most of the rapids would then be dried out and 
it is possible that the fly might thus be controlled, or that the reduction of flow would render practicable 
the use of insecticides. 

E. Manufacture of fertilisers . — Among other industrial activities, the large amount of electric power 
at Jinja might be used for manufacturing nitrate fertilisers by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
according to the process which is now being adopted in manj^ parts of the world. At present this is 
merely in the realms of possibility, but the fact mentioned in para. 94 that the fertilising effect of Tororo 
phosphate is greatly enhanced by the addition of nitrate fertilisers suggests that the possibility of nitrate 
manufacture in Uganda is worth full enquiry. It is estimated that the electric power required to fix one 
ton of atmospheric nitrogen, equivalent to five tons of sulphate of ammonia, is 17,000 kilowatt hours. 

273. These reasons suggest that it may be greatly to the advantage of LTganda, and perhaps 
to other East African territories, to instal a large scheme for hydro-electric power near Jinja rather 
than a small scheme which might be adequate only to meet the demand immediately foreseeable. 
A large scheme, involving control of the level of Lake Victoria and hence of Lake Kyoga, would 
cost several million pounds, and capital investment of this order would probably be uneconomic 
for the purposes of East Africa alone. It so hapjiens, however, that the control of Lake Victoria 
and of the discharge down the Victoria Nile may be of great value to Egypt, and perhaps to the 
Sudan, which depend for their prosperity on the controlled flow of the river Nile. 

274. The needs of Egypt involve “annual storage” to deliver water in Egypt at the times of 
year when it is required for agriculture, and what has been called “century storage” to guard against 
a series of years of unusually low or high precipitation when the danger exists either of insufficient 
water or of dangerous floods. For both purposes a series of large works on the Nile has been 
proposed. As affecting Uganda, proposals made up to now are confined to Lake Albert and the 
Albert Nile between the lake and Niraule. The project to establish a large dam in this region would 
inundate a considerable area of country and would therefore lead to many difficulties. If, 
however, part of the water required was stored in Lake Victoria, the size of the Lake Albert reservoir 
and the cost of constructing a dam there would be reduced. Thereby both the difficulties to be 
overcome by Uganda and the cost to Egypt would be less. 

276. It is concluded that a joint scheme to control the level of Lake Victoria and the discharge 
down the Victoria Nile would be to the advantage of both East Africa and Egypt. Expert 
examinatinn of this major project is now proceeding and the question of hydro-electric power should 
await its results. 
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7. Urban Development 

276. There is a large and growing need for planned development of urban areas, not only in 
Kampala and Jinja, but also in towns which are growing round Provincial and District headquarters. 
The general layout needs revision in some cases; and heavy expenditure must be incurred in some 
towns on services such as water supply, sewerage, drainage and perhaps electricity. 

277. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 1. — £5.5,100 in column 2 is at present expended 

mainly on contributions lo township authorities for the maintenance of works which are not revenue- 
earning. Provision is made for an increase in the expense of existing services by an entry of £5,000 
in column 3, rising to £7,000 in column 7. £50,000 in column 4, rising to £60,000 in column 8, is 

an additional allocation for the maintenance of new works, and will also be expended in grants to 
township authorities, or to municipalities when they are set up. £1,50(1’,000 in column 5 is a 
provisional block entry for the capital cost of the new services in urban areas for which maintenance 
is provided in column 4. Of the total amount it may be expected that about £1,000,000 will be 
required for sewerage, roads and other services and about £500,000 for water supplies. Revenue 
from the expenditure on water supplies is assumed after ten years at the rate of 3% so £16,000 
is entered in column 10. These proposed allocations are intended to cover initial town planning 
surveys and expenditure would not necessarily be confined to existing urban areas. 


8. Housing Government Staff 

278. Provision is made under subject headings for all new houses required for European staff 
averaged over the 10-year period at £2,500 each. Upwards of 200 in all will be required. Various 
development measures, for example, pilot schemes, will require houses for a relatively short term of 
years, so that the capital expense of permanent houses would be partly wasted. For such purposes 
sectional or removable houses might be suitable. Big advances in this type of construction have 
been made in recent years, but there may be need for investigation on types suitable for African 
conditions. In deciding the number of houses which will actually need to be constructed, regard 
must be i)aid to the factor of overseas leave since a proportion of the staff will always be absent 
from the territory. Any saving which might thus be made, however, may be more than offset by 
the necessity to overtake outstanding needs for the housing of existing staff. 

279. There is no provision under subject headings for housing members of the Local Civil 
(Service, that is, Asian and African Government staff other than those recruited from overseas, 
because the policy has been laid down that the Local Civil Service will themselves be responsible 
for finding their accommodation, or will pay for accommodation when provided by Government. 
This principle by no means solves the problem, because in most parts of the country housing is 
inadequate or non-existent. It is proposed, therefore, that where Asian and African houses are 
required for local civil servants. Government should provide the money for building them. The 
houses would then either be sold outright or on hire-purchase terms or rented to the individuals 
who will occupy them. Normally the appropriate rent would be deducted from salaries according 
to a schedule already fixed. By these means the housing of the Local Civil Service would gradually 
be placed on an economic basis. 

280. The cost of building is so high that in some cases it may be impossible to charge an 
economic rent, but this disparity should be capable of adjustment later. Meanwhile capital 
expenditure is required on a considerable scale, to build Government-owned houses in urban 
development schemes, and small groups of houses or isolated dwellings scattered through the country 
as required. Some of the building could presumably be undertaken by the Public Works Department; 
some w'ould be put out to contract; and some could, perhaps, be undertaken by the Native 
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Administrations. In addition, grants should be made to those departments which may have facilities 
for building, e.g., the Forest Department. If local civil servants are themselves able to arrange 
for the building, individual grants might be made after Government has ajjproved the designs. 

281. This scheme will require a fund of substantial size. Capital expenditure will be 
reimbursing and therefore will be suitable for financing from loans. In order to get some idea of the 
total fund required, the following calculation has been made. The number of officers in the Local 
Civil Service is at present 165 Asians and 1,016 Africans. It is assumed that one-third are already 
adequately housed, and that the number of Asians will remain about the same, while Africans 
will increase by one-third during ten years. Therefore, in round figures, about 100 Asian houses 
and 1,000 African houses will be required. Estimating the cost of building at £1,000 per Asian 
house and £400 per African house, it appears that a building fund of £.'>00,000 will suffice, and this 
figure is accordingly entered in Table 1, column 5. 

282. If payments out of this fund for Government-owned houses are to be self-reimbursing, 
an annual return of 4% would be required (3% on the loan and 1% on maintenance, see paras. 304 
and 289). This may involve charging disproportionately high rents compared with the wages of 
occupants, so a 3% return is assumed and accordingly revenue after ten year is entered in 
column 10 at £15,000. 


9. African Housing 

283. The problem of housing the Local Civil Service, acute though it is, is small in relation 
to that of improving the standard of housing of the general population. This can be envisaged 
in two parts, urban and rural. 

284. In towns, housing schemes are urgently needed, and while the aim must be to establish 
them on an economic basis, heavy subsidies will certainly be required. In the Kampala area, for 
example, slum conditions have already developed and may grow rapidly. Nowhere in the world 
has it been possible to institute slum clearance and healthy housing for the urban poor on an economic 
basis, and Uganda is not likely to prove an exception. 

285. The problem of rural housing is far more complicated. Much study of a sociological 
kind as well as of constructional methods is needed before heavy expenditure is undertaken, because 
the type of housing must be related to the standard of living of the people and this varies greatly 
from district to district. The numerous and varied traditional methods of house construction 
from local materials have much to commend them, but certain improvements could no doubt be 
made to meet new requirements. There is special need, particularly in Bu^anda, for fire-proof 
roofs, and this might be met by providing roofing materials on a large scale if such material can be 
made cheaply. 

286. It is not possible to assess the financial requirements during the next ten years for either 
urban or rural housing of Africans. Money will be required for slum clearance and urban housing 
schemes, where the return will certainly be uneconomic, and for experiments in rural areas. 
Accordingly a fund of £600,000 is proposed for the purpose, and this amount is entered in Table 1, 
column 5. Revenue from loans made from this fund is assumed at 1% per annum, so £5,000 is 
entered in column 10. 
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10. Government Buildings and their Maintenance 
' 287. This development plan involves a large programme of public buildings, including offices, 

stores, schools, hospitals, institutions of many kinds, and houses. Allocations for the capital cost of 
these buildings are made under other headings throughout the report, and amount in all to about 
£2,870,000, of which about £480,000 is for housing European staff and such Asian staff as may be 
recruited overseas. This total excludes the building funds of £500,000 each proposed above for 
housing the Local Civil Service and for general African housing. 

288. When preparing detailed plans for this large building programme simplicity of design 
should be a guiding principle, in order to reduce costs. Moreover, the high building standards, 
which Uganda has tended to follow, cannot be maintained if the large building programme is to 
be executed with the funds available. The Public Works Department estimates roughly that the 
cost of building in Uganda is about equally divided between labour, local materials and imported 
materials and that building costs have risen from about Shs. 1/10 per cubic foot pre-war to 
Shs. 1/60 at present. In view of the large building programme, any methods which could be 
adopted to reduce the cost of local materials would effect a big saving in the total cost. There 
appear to be two possibilities of achieving this; one, that Government should itself undertake 
the production of bricks, tiles and timber for its oWn use; the other that tenders should be sought for 
large quantities for delivery over the next few years. A reduction of 10% on local materials would 
in total effect savings over £100,000 on the building programme. 

289. The maintenance of existing Government buildings and house property has financial 
provision of £29,200 in column 2 of Table 1. Provision for maintenance is needed for the above 
total of £2,870,000, and this is best estimated provisionally at 1% per annum on the capital 
cost. On the assumption that the building programme will be spread evenly through the 
10 year period, entries are made in Table 1 of £14,400 in column 4, rising to £28,700 in column 7. 
Houses for the Local Civil Service and general African housmg are assumed to be maintained from 
the two funds proposed for these purposes. 


1 1 . Public Works Department — General* 

290. Many of the Government buildings, roads and other public works included in this plan 
will be constructed by contract and will not, after the initial plamiing, require more than office 
work and supervision by the Public Works Department. Others will, however, be constructed by the 
department itself, of which the staff will require strengthening. The present establishment of 
permanent staff, when brought up to full strength, is considered to be sufficient for general 
supervision and all new maintenance. The extra staff’ required for construction will be employed, 
where possible, on short-term contracts. The efficiency of the general departmental activities 
should be greatly increased by a large central depot, including a pool of materials and machinery, 
which is already being established in Kampala. 

291. Building research . — ^Up to date there has been no organisation in East Africa for the 
investigation of building materials and methods of construction suitable for local conditions. In 
particular, much more study is required for types of African housing, and this involves sociological 
as well as engineering problems. Kinds of construction new to Uganda have in recent years been 
tried out with varying success, for example, murram blocks, pis^-de-terre, “cob” building, tile-making 
of various kinds, and also minor industries like making fibre-board from papyrus. A. typical 
problem requiring investigation is how best to provide an impervious surface to the porous rock 


See Postscript, para 41U. 
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and stone when constructing aprons to collect rainwater. A group of scientists trained in building 
research could help greatly in evolving methods of construction which are much cheaper than many 
now in use, and cheapness of building is a prime consideration in Uganda where the great bulk of 
the population have little or no money to spend. 

292. For these reasons it is suggested that the advantages of establishing one or more building 
research units should be examined, preferably on an interterritorial basis. Such units might be 
set up in close liaison with the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research in England, a 
procedure which has been suggested also in connection with the investigation of road construction 
and water pollution. With this in view a provisional allocc'vtion is made in Table 16. 

293. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 16. 

A. Canirihutions: — £1,000 in column 4, rising to £1,500 in column 8, i.s included for recurrent 
contributions to building research to provide for the above project. 

B. Normal expenditure. — £114,300 in column 2 includes salaries and other recurrent charges of the 
Public Works Department (approximately £92,800) together with such items from “Public Works Recurrent” 
as are not included under other headings (i.e., roads, buildings, urban development). A sum of £20,000, 
which is shown in the 1946 estimates for Public Works Recurrent as unallocated stores, has been excluded 
since this is expected to be counterbalanced over a period of years by receipts from stores issued and 
charged against various works. £2,000 is entered for normal expansion in column 3,. rising to £3,000 in 
column 7. 

C. Temporary staff . — An amount of £200,000 entered in column 5 is for Government employees 
engaged on short term contracts to carry out development programmes. 

D. Central depot. — £125,000 in column 5 is for capital expenditure. No recurrent expenditure is 
included as it is assumed that recurrent costs of the dopdt will be recoverable under charges for work done. 

E. Housing. — £25,000 in column 5 is for ten European houses for permanent staff on establishment 
but not yet appointed and for some of the temporary staff. 


Table 16. — Public Works Department General 
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‘ 12. Printing 

294. The demands on the Government Press have increased during the war years and future 
development will require a still greater output of work. During the next ten years the Press should 
be capable of handling at least three or four times the work to which it was accustomed pre-war. 

295. In explanation of the entries in Table 1, £1,000 per annum in column 3, rising to £1,500 

in column 7, provides for an expected increase in costs of present activities. £4,000 in column 4, 
rising to £6,000 in column 8, is for an increase of the European staff by four, with a balance for 
additional printing materials. An enlarged African staff is already provided for in the 1946 estimate 
in column 2. £60,000 non-recurrent expenditure in column 5 is made up of three items: £25,000 

for new printing machinery which will be confined to letterpress printing, but adequate to meet 
a greatly increased demand; £27,500 for new office premises which will be required if the Press 
moves to Kampala, but which may be reduced to £20,000 as additions to the present offices if it 
remains at Entebbe; and £7,600 for three European houses. 


13. Tourism, National Parks and Hotels 

296. Uganda has unique opportunities for the tourist, so that development of this industry 
should take place during the next ten years. Facilities will be needed in the game reserves and 
other areas of special interest in order to increase their attractiveness to visitors. Rest camps and 
shelters at strategic points should be built, and also tracks or roads through some of the more 
attractive but less accessible areas, for example, to the shores of Lake George and possibly to the 
Murchison Falls. 

297. The larger question of allocating certain areas as National Parks will need thorough 
examination before many years pass. Some of the areas now given over to wild nature will no 
doubt have to be reclaimed for human settlement and agricultural production, but others must 
certainly be earmarked permanently for recreational purposes, and in these it may be desirable 
to improve conditions for wild life as well as for visitors (see para. 128). 

298. The creation of National Parks should be considered, not only in relation to some of 
the present game reserves, but also in other areas of unique scenic and scientific interest. The 
upper levels of Mount Ruwenzori provide an example where the provision of paths and camps, 
and possibly of a track to near the snow line, would help greatly in attracting visitors. Big improve- 
ments will be required in the hotel industry also if the possibilities of revenue from tourist traffic 
are to materialise. This presumably will be the task of private enterprise and, perhaps, of the 
Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours, but the urgent need for a hotel at Entebbe (see para. 202) 
might, perhaps, justify capital expenditure by Government. 

299. For the above purposes a block allocation of £50,000 is entered in Table 1, column 6. 
Details of its expenditure will need v/orking out by several departments of government in 
collaboration with unofficial interests. 


14. Cost of Living Allowances and Salary Adjustments 

300. In 1946 the cost of living allowances were estimated at £200,000 as entered in Table 1, 
column 2. As a result of the reorganisation of the Local Civil Service and the forthcoming review 
of all salaries, these allowances may be .absorbed into salaries and wages. It is unlikely, however, 
that the provision in 1946 will be adequate in future years when staff is increased, so that entries 
are made of £30,000 in column 3, rising to £60,000 in column 7. 
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16. Pensions and Gbatttities 

301. The estimate for 1946 was £162,300 entered in Table 1, column 2. A normal increase 
is assumed of £30,000 in columns 3 and 7, chiefly on account of the rapid rate of retirement which 
is likely during the next few years as a result of the war. 

302. The development plan involves the employment of considerable numbers of staff on 
short-term contracts who will receive gratuities at the end of service. Accordingly additional 
provision is made of £10,000 in column 4, rising to £15,000 in column 8. 


16. Public Debt 

303. The existing annual charge of £183,700 entered in Table 1, column 2, is assumed to 
continue throughout the decennium and beyond. It is proposed that a new loan of £2,000,000 
should be raised during the ten years to cover certain of the development schemes. Among these 
would be part or whole of £1,500,000 for urban development (para. 277), the two funds of £500,000 
each for housing Government staff and African housing (paras. 281 and 286), £400,000 on 
Government offices (para. 207) and the £819,000 for roads (para. 259). 

304. It is assumed that interest and amortization on this new loan will be at 3% per annum. 
It will be unnecessary to raise all the loan immediately, so that provision is made in column 4 for 
3% on a £2,000,000 loan for five years out of the ten, whereas interest at the full annual rate is 
entered in cqlumn 8. The amounts are, therefore, £30,000 in column 4, rising to £60,000 in 
column 8. 


17. Emekgency and Special Expenditdbe 

305. Part of the expenditure shown under Emergency Services in 1946 is regarded as being 
absorbed in future years into departmental expenditure and is thus provided for in various parts 
of the plan. The largest consumer of emergency expenditure at present is Civil Reabsorption in 
respect of training ex-service men; some of the expenditure incurred has been shown under Health 
and Education since it will presumably continue in some form after the immediate reasons for this 
training have passed. The bulk of the expenditure incurred by Civil Reabsorption is not, however, 
expected to continue for more than two or three years. It is hoped that expenditure on the controls 
introduced during the war will soon be no longer necessary. 

306. Special expenditure amounted to more than £250,000 in the 1946 estimates, and although 
much is provided for in development measures, some additional expenditure will, no doubt, be 
incurred each year under this head. 

307. No provision is made in this development plan for either Emergency or Special 
expenditure since all necessary foreseeable projecte have been provided for under other heads. 
Some such expenditure is, however, bound to arise and is assumed to be covered by the Reserve 
in Table 1 and by the difference between actual revenue and the average forecast of £3,500,000 for 
the next ten years on which the plan is based. In 1946 the average has already been much exceeded 
because the latest estimate of revenue amounts to more than £4,000,000. If, however, such 
expenditure cannot be met in the manner suggested, and in so far as it cannot be curtailed, it 
may be necessary to raise a further loan out of which might be paid certain items in column 6 
additionaLto those mentioned in para. 303. 
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1. Pilot ScHEMES*t 
{a) Introductory 

308. The benefits from all development schemas considered in Chapters IV to VI will be spread 
more or less evenly through the Protectorate. The effect during the next ten years may be 
pronounced in some areas and almost insignificant in others; in no area is it likely to be great enough 
to show what the country and the people will be like when fully developed. Moreover, with a few 
exceptions, the proposed measures are directed to those parts of the country which are already 
inhabited. The greatest asset of Uganda — its unused land and water — ^will remain undeveloped 
by the above programme, except in so far as an increasing population may expand into some areas. 
The unused land should not, indeed, be densely inhabited until the most efficient methods of using 
it have been ascertained and a technique has been worked out for grafting those methods on to an 
African mode of life. Therefore, in addition to the general effort throughout the country, it is 
proposed that certain areas should be selected for more intense development as pilot schemes, 
directed especially to the problem of bringing unused land and water into production. 

309. A pilot scheme should be not only a place to try out ideas of efficient land use, social 
services and the like, but also an area of intensive production so that the scheme will itself produce 
revenue. Therefore, while a considerable part of ])roductive activity would be devoted to the 
sustenance of the inhabitants, providing them with an ample and balanced diet, there should be 
a large surplus of production for export. Thereby the pilot area would maintain its people and 
resources in an equilibrium suitable for a country which looks forward to an expanding economy. 

310. The way in which one small part of a pioneer country can be of inestimable benefit, to 
the whole, if intensively developed, is shown by the Gezira area of the Sudan. In it a system of 
agriculture entirely novel to the Sudan has been adopted by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, and 
more recently, in modified form, by the Sudan Government. Cultivation is based on economic 
units, water supplies are completely controlled, supervision is intense so that the scientific results 
from the neighbouring research farm at Wad Medani can be applied without delay. From this 
small area of less than a million acres Avealth has run into the pockets of the peasant cultivators and 
of the Syndicate’s shareholders, and the balance has enabled the Sudan Government to build up 
a financial reserve Avhich is now being used for the development of productive and social services 
in other parts of the country. I do not sugge.st that the special features of the Gezira scheme could 
be applied dfrectly to any part of Uganda: the syndicate principle would clearly be incompatible 
with native policy, and a scheme for intensive development of Uganda would, no doubt, be based 
more on rainfall than on irrigation. Nevertheless, the Gezira is an example from which much 
could be learned as applying to the future of Uganda. 

311. Another part of the Sudan, the. inland delta of the River Gash, may be of special 
importance in connection with the methods of organising a pilot scheme in Uganda. It is in charge 
of the Gash Board, an official body of Government, and is organised for the benefit of the tenant 
farmers with Government taking part of the profits. The Board is comprised of ex-officio directors 
with the Director of Agriculture as chairman; it functions through a resident manager, with staff 

* The ideas advanced in this section have been contributed by many people in addition to myself. Various memoranda on 
settlement schemes have been examined, including one of special importance by the Director of Agriculture. The firsf draft of an 
idealised scheme was prepared and circulated to heads of departments, and the section has been written in the light of their comments. 

f See Postscript, para. 420. 
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living in the area. Government acts as banker to the Board, but the accounts are kept separately, 
and a cess levied on the cotton crop is divided into two halves, one half being used in the direct 
interest of the peasants and the other going to a reserve fund, and to Government revenue. 

312. The proposed pilot schemes in Uganda can be compared also with the “development 
centres” proposed in the plan for Northern Rhodesia, but whereas in Northern Rhodesia the emphasis 
is laid on training African personnel, it is proposed that the pilot schemes of Uganda should 
concentrate on the efficient use of land in areas large enough to be representative of the country as a 
whole. Perhaps a better comparison is with the “public utility companies” advocated for certain 
Middle East countries by B. A. Keen (1946, Agricultural Develojrment of the Middle East). This 
applies particularly to the agricultural aspects of pilot schemes, while other principles in the use 
of land and water with reference to the Middle East countries are described by Worthington (1946, 
Middle East Science). 

313. Up to now any attempts to develop settled areas in Uganda under close supervision, 
such as Ajeluk in Teso District, and attempts to induce cultiyators to settle in tsetse fly clearings, 
have been rather disappointing. Even where there has been initial enthusiasm, loss of interest on 
the part of the settlers has supervened w'ithin a few years. I suggest that this has occurred because 
the settlements have been planned on too small a scale. The basis of a pilot scheme such as I 
envisage would be an area of about 500 square miles, wdth a group of Europeans comparable to a 
District team in close control for perhaps the first ten years. After that most of the Europeans 
might be withdrawn leaving continued supervision to their African assistants. 

314. The problems of developing Uganda differ widely according to whether the land is 
already closely inhabited or is nearly vacant on account of tsetse fly. This suggests two kinds of 
pilot scheme, one involving close settlement in an uninhabited area, the other involving recasting 
the system of land use in an area already settled. The former is more important in showing the 
way to increased production because more than half of the country is now infested by fly. It 
would also be easier, and would have the immediate effect of bringing new land into production. 
It is therefore more suitable for a first attempt. The ultimate object would be to demonstrate on 
a large and revenue-producing scale that a high degree of supervision will solve the problem of 
achieving a rate of sustained production per unit area and per head of population much higher 
than is yet customary in native areas. 

316. Public services in a pilot scheme should not be perfect. They should approximate to 
what may be possible in all parts of Uganda in ten or twenty years’ time. In the Protectorate as 
a whole, recurrent expenditure on all public services amounts at present to about £4 or £5 per family 
per annum ; in a pilot scheme it would be about £8 per family so that all services would be rather 
better than elsewhere. It is contended that about twice the public expenditure per head will be 
worth while in paying economic dividends, if expenditure is apportioned in the right way, with a 
higher proportion devoted to productive services than is possible elsewhere. If this contention 
proves to be correct in pilot schemes, and if the drive for increased production in the rest of the 
country results in a buoyant revenue, experience gained in pilot schemes will be directly applicable 
to other parts of the country about ten years hence. 

316. The project for pilot schemes is still in a formative stage. Discussions at Government 
headquarters and in the Provinces have revealed enthusiasm in some quarters and criticism in 
others. It has been suggested that the investment of a large sum of money in one part of Uganda 
would lead to political difficulties; also that it would be an expensive gamble and that it would be 
better to split the money and effort into half-a-dozen small schemes as demonstration areas in 
different geographic and tribal conditions. If it were financially pos,sible to start six or so pilot 
schemes at the same time I would advocate such action, but I cannot agree that the size of each 
should be drastically reduced in order to spread the effort widely. If the principle of pilot schemes 
is accepted, it will be far better to have one or perhaps two real achievements than to have a number 

Q. 
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of which the results are inconclusive. Once the first scheme has proved to be economic, the number 
can be multiplied. 

(b) Organisation and Layout 

317. The main features of a pilot scheme are suggested below, and the principles of layout 
designed to use fully the natural resources of land and water are illustrated diagramatically in 
Figure 9. It is unlikely that any part of Uganda would lend itself to development exactly as in 
the diagram, but several of the catchments mentioned later might approximate to that condition. 

318. The ideal area would consist of one catchment covering 500 square miles or so, say 
25 miles in length by 20 miles in breadth, and would include the shore of a lake giving access to 
an undeveloped fishery. It would be underpopulated or perhaps entirely without inhabitants on 
account of tsetse fly, but near to an area of relatively dense population, and it would be as typical 
as may be of the rest of Uganda’s undeveloped country. Boundaries, whether international, inter- 
district, or inter-farm are all too frequently drawm along streams, which are obvious on the ground 
and on the map. This militates against satisfactory use of land in a country where the basis of 
development should be the control of water flow in the soil and in streams. Therefore the 
boundary of a pilot scheme should be the watershed. 

319. General organisation . — In an uninhabited and tsetse-infested area a scheme could be 
started best as a large Government estate employing paid labour and as much mechanical assistance 
as is feasible. This stage might continue for at least five years. Once the land is broken, woodlands 
conserved or planted, water supplies established, rivers brought under control, and villages built, 
it could be changed gradually to a system of land tenure based on community, clan or individual 
holdings according to the customs of the people concerned. Even at that late stage a suitable area, 
perhaps 10,000 acres, should be maintained as a Government farm producing revenue, with the rest 
of the scheme surrounding it farmed by tenants. The Government farm would include workshops 
for servicing mechanical implements for the whole scheme. 

320. The initial work would consist of extensive bush clearing and extermination of wild 
animals, preferably starting from near the coast at the lower end of the drainage system and working 
upstream on internal lines of communication, leaving forest on the watershed. A supplementary 
initial settlement might be established in the upper part of the valley. Large numbers of labourers 
would be required and the object would be to employ as labourers those people who wish to enter 
and settle in the area on account of former association with it. If enough of these do not come 
forward, the scheme should be opened to members of other tribes. As soon as initial clearings have 
been made and houses erected, the labourers would be encouraged to bring their families to reside, 
while themselves undertaking to continue in employment for a considerable period. 

321. The scheme would be under closer supervision from Europeans and their subordinates 
than has yet been attempted in Uganda. In the early stages, perhaps for ten years, roughly a 
District team consisting of an administrator, an agricultural officer, a medical officer and, perhaps, 
others would operate in an area about the size of one county. 

322. Communications . — ^The area should have easy communications with the outside, especially 
to a railway or to a main port. If adjacent to a lake, a port would be established as part of the 
scheme with an all-weather road running from it to the capital village, and communicating inland 
with a railway or a centre of the Provincial Administration. If this road is best constructed along 
the watershed it would have an all-weather branch to the capital village. Prom the capital secondary 
roads would radiate to all other villages, of which there might be about ten. 

323. Forests . — ^About 10% of the whole area, say 60 square miles, would be maintained under 
permanent forest or plantations, and these would be under full working plans. If possible all the 
forest land would be along the watershed surrounding the scheme, perhaps with projections inwards 
along the principal ridges, and possibly with tongues of riverain forest projecting down the tributary 
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streams. Forest, if dense enough to maintain a closed canopy, is safe from fly, even though it may 
contain game and other animals. The object therefore would be to thicken the forest growth 
sufficiently to exclude fly, and to maintain an abrupt margin between the forest and the agricul- 
tural land where the population must be sufflciently dense to exterminate game. In addition to 
the forest, plantations for poles and firewood would be established near the villages. 

324. Water control . — Surface water would be stored where possible, for domestic purposes 
and for irrigation, and thereby the streams would be brought under full control. Water storage 
by dams depends greatly on local conditions, and a preliminary hydrological survey would be 
required. The forests in the upper reaches of the catchment would favour the creation of perennial 
streams and consequently would facilitate storage on the fringe of the forest. Again, in the 
swamps of the lower reaches, nature has generally created a shallow perched acquifer by stemming 
the flow with vegetation and by water-proofing the bottom with deposited soils. Therefore both 
at the head waters and in the lower reaches storage of surface water is not likely to present special 
engineering problems. Dams would be in pairs on each tributaiy and in the main valley, so that 
the principle of maintaining a permanent supply while using the reservoirs for fish culture when 
full or vegetable cultivation when empty can be applied (see para. 58). The object would be to 
establish pairs of reservoirs at not more than five miles apart. Close to each pair of reservoirs a 
village would be established, down stream of the dams in order not to contaminate the water and 
ultimately to enable a piped water supply to be installed. 

325. In the middle reaches of the valley conditions are likely to be less favourable for surface 
water-storage, and supplies may be provided more easily by drilling. Boreholes would also be 
installed if conditions were favourable, between the reservoirs so that no permanent habitations 
would be more than one or two miles from a water supply. Boreholes might also be required at 
each village in order to reduce water-borne disease to a minimum. 

326. Population. — Initially, until tsetse fly is controlled over considerable areas and the danger 
of sleeping sickness is reduced, the settlements must be large, consisting of perhaps one hundred 
families each. Full advantage should be taken of the experience of settling fly clearings elsewhere, 
particularly in Tanganyika Territory (see H. Fairbairn — the Agricultural Problems Posed by Sloping 
Sickness Settlements — E.A. Agric. Journal, Vol. IX). Ultimately the population of the scheme 
should increase to at least 6,000 families so that the capacity of the land could be fully used. There 
would be nine or ten villages in addition to the capital village in the centre, one being on the lake 
shore functioning as a port and a fishing centre. Each village might consist of about 50 families, 
with the capital about three times as large. Thus some 600 families would live in villages and the 
capital. On the basis of a total population of 6,000 families, the remaining 5,400 would be mainly 
in small agricultural and a few forestry settlements of, say, twenty families each. Thus each village 
would be a focal point of 25 or 30 agricultural settlements. The capital would include residences 
for the European staff and central oiiices for the whole scheme. 

327. Agriculture . — Assuming the area of the scheme to be 500 square miles, and deducting 
10% as forests and 10% as unusable swamp or rocky land, there would be 400 square miles available 
for cultivation and animal industry. Of the total 6,000 families, 400 might be engaged on forestry 
and fisheries, 600 living in villages as traders, artizans and in similar occupations, leaving 5,000 
families on the land. Thus there would be on average about 50 acres of land per family for 
all purposes, say 10 acres cultivated, and 40 acres lying fallow or as permanent grazing. The land 
would not, however, be parcelled out into individual or clan holdings in the early stages. 

328. The central Government farm, like all other features of the scheme, would need detailed 
planning. It might be arranged on modified estate lines with less supervision from Europeans 
but with more from Africans than is customary on alienated land. Cultivation would be largely 
by mechanical means, and a choice would have to be made between the many possible export crops. 
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It may be desirable to include several export crops in order to point the way for the Protectorate 
as a whole to get away from too much reliance on cotton and coffee. The whole pilot scheme 
would be self-reliant in growing its own food either on part of the Government farm or on separate 
shambas allocated to the groups of employees. 

329. The agricultural areas would consist of the following: — 

(а) There would be small irrigated shambas devoted mainly to vegetable crops at most 
villages, using surplus water from the reservoirs. In addition, parts of the swamps would be 
developed for cultivation and would grow food and export crops irrigated from the reservoirs 
above (see para. 131). 

(б) Most of the cultivation would be based on rain and would be in contour-strips on the 
sides of the valleys below the forest line. The sloping land would thereby ultimately become 
terraced. 

(c) Permanent grazing lands would mostly be on the ridges between the cultivated slopes, 
thereby maintaining a grass cover to supplement the effect of forests in slowing down the run-off. 
In dr seasons the animals would have to be moved to near permanent water and would graze 
mainly on the fallow lands and possibly in the swamps. Grazing of fallows is particularly 
desirable because there is evidence that the fertility of many soils in Uganda is improved thereby. 
Swamp grazing should be avoided if possible on account of the danger of animal diseases. With 
mechanical farm implements it might be possible to conserve grass as hay or silage and thereby 
reduce grazing on wet lands to a minimum. 

330. Fisheries. — A fishery would be opened up in the lake adjoining the pilot scheme, based 
on the port and one or more fishing villages. The close control envisaged in the whole scheme 
would give opportunity for trying out new methods of fishing and the principle of the “mother- 
ship” with mechanical power (see para. 121). Improved methods of curing and marketing the 
catch could also be introduced. In the reservoirs large crops of cultured fish would be expected. 

331. Social services . — It would not be desirable in a pilot scheme to institute a complete 
system of education and curative medicine because such is unlikely to be possible in the country as 
a whole for several decades. There would be (^portunity, however, for providing social services 
rather better than those in the rest of the Protectorate. They would be based on the village units, 
thkt is 500 or 600 families, including those living in the village itself and on the surrounding 
agricultural land. A special effort might be made in health work by having a health centre and 
visitors attached to a small dispensary in each village. There would also be a central hospital 
for the scheme in the capital village. Within the financial allocation for health work it should be 
possible to provide perhaps two hospital or dispensary beds per 1,000 of the population, which is 
more than double the average for the whole country. 

332. If each family has on an average one child of primary school age, between six and thirteen 
years, there would be 600 or 600 children in each village area. The system of primary education 
might provide for educating about one-half of them, which would be a much higher proportion than 
the rest of the Protectorate. This would involve establishing about twenty primary schools, two 
in each village. Secondary education would be provided by a secondary school for boys, and if 
possible, another for girls in the capital village, and in addition, a post-primary agricultural school 
should be a permanent feature of the scheme. The question may arise whether the whole educational 
system might he provided directly by Government without using the agency of missions. 

333. Other social services would take their place, and the pilot scheme would be a favourable 
experimental ground for the new Department of ^^blic Relations and Social Welfare. For example, 
welfare centres on modest lines would be established in each village, and a thorough probationary 
system might be inaugurated. The organisation of labour would require special attention, especially 
during the early years when aU settlers are Goyenunent employees, and accordingly it might be 
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desirable to open a branch office of the Labour Department in the capital village. A prison would 
presumably also be needed. 

334. Buildings , — ^During the early years all buildings should be modest in character and where 
possible made of local materials. Bricks, murram blocks, and tiles would be made locally, and if 
the area is favourable lime would be burned and a saw-mill within the area would produce timber. 
Labour for building, as also for road making and other public works, would be drawn from the 
general labour pool comprising all the settlers. Thei-efore relatively small amounts of capital 
expenditure would be required for buildings. Houses for the settlers would be buijt by the settlers 
themselves, who would be employed for doing so. 

335. With the principles outlined above in mind, several parts of Uganda have been selected 
as possible for pilot development schemes and are shown in Figure 10. After brief examination 
I conclude that the most suitable for an initial scheme will be South Busoga, using land which was 
once among the most productive parts of Uganda but has been largely uninhabited since the great 
epidemic of sleeping sickness at the beginning of the century. The second choice goes to two 
catchments in the north of the Protectorate, drained by the Rivers Anau and Aswa. Proposals 
concerning these areas are made below, and are followed by notes about the other possible areas. 
It must be stressed, however, that before a final choice of any area can be made the results of a 
survey of local conditions, including surface and underground water, soils, vegetation, tsetse fly 
and game must be available, for on such knowledge largely hangs the success or failure of any 
scheme. 


(c) South Busoga 

336. The area provisionally selected for the first pilot scheme lies along the coast of Lake 
Victoria between Jinja and Mjanji and is about 50 miles long by about 10 miles wide, with a deeply 
indented shore line. The area is bounded on the north by a rather indefinite watershed, and is 
drained southward by a series of short streams running through swamps before reaching the lake. 
Whereas the whole area comprises rather more than 500 square miles, it can conveniently be divided 
into five or six main catchments of about 100 square miles each. Proceeding eastward, there is 
first the country surrounding Thruston Bay with the leper settlement of Buluba at its head, second, 
the area draining to Hannington Bay with several former fishing villages including the old port of 
Kityerera. Further east there are two main catchment divisions draining to McDonald Bay, and 
finally the country just west of Mjanji, centred on the fishing village of Lugala. The whole area 
is infested with tsetse fly and there is danger of sleeping sickness, which has recurred from time to time 
since the great epidemic at the beginning of the century when practically all the surviving population 
was removed far inland. Therefore any attempt to reclaim this country must be done thoroughly 
with full supervision from medical authorities. 

337. Prior to 1900 the area was heavily populated and highly productive. In fact, it was 
known as “The Garden of Uganda”. The western part, comprising the country known as Bunya, 
alone included five sazas of which one with headquarters at Kityerera had a population of some 
25,000 taxpayers. Bunya today is all one saza with about 2,000 tax payers in all. The vegetation 
of the area is open forest, including a good deal of mvuli, and lies within the belt of elephant grass 
except for a atrip along the shore line which is much less fertile than inland (see Figure 5). There 
was formerly a saw-mill at Kityerera from which mvuli was taken out by water. The original 
survivors of the sleeping sickness epidemics, now living inland, have increased considerably in 
numbers in common with the rest of the Basoga tribe, and are now anxious to return to their former 
lands, especially to the coastal areas where they once had flourishing fisheries. Consequently many 
of the desiderata for a pilot development scheme are complied with. 

338. Activities against tsetse fly in this area have been mainly of a defensive kind up to now, 
with the object of preventing its northward spread (see Figure 4). A clearmg 1,000 yards wide 
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has been driven from the road to Buluba, south-east for a distance of eight miles to Ikulwe, 
around which the clearing has been extended for several square miles. In all, about ten square miles 
of country have been cleared of bush, leaving isolated trees, at a cost of about £10,000. From 
Ikulwe a road has been driven north-east for another eight miles or so, much of it through forest, 
but clearing operations on either side have not yet been started. It had been intended to continue 
the defensive clearing eastward from Ikulwe for a distance of twenty miles or so. 

339. At Ikulwe there is a full saza headquarters of which the buildings cost about £15,000, 
but they are not used at present. It had been hoped that the clearing would have been settled 
rapidly and thereby permanently maintained by cultivators, but the process has been disappointingly 
slow and those few settlers who are now in the clearing appear to belong mostly to tribes other 
than the Basoga. The Basoga themselves give three reasons why they are not establishing 
themselves here; firstly, their main wish is to go back to the coastal lands and especially to the 
fishing villages rather than to remain inland; secondly they have fear of sleeping sickness; thirdly, 
there is a lack of building poles in the cleared area. 

340. If the principles advanced above for the layout of a pilot scheme are accepted, much 
of the work undertaken to date is on the wrong lines. Clearings are mainly along the watershed, 
where ultimately dense forests should prevail, and are designed to run along the periphery of the 
area instead of starting at one or two focal points and extending outward, keeping to a minimum 
the dangerous junction between clearing and forest. I propose therefore that a radical change 
in these operations should be made. The main effort should be directed at the heart of the area, 
maintaining the present defence line and road as an outlet to the north-west. About 100 square 
miles to the north of Hannington Bay, should be the first object for full development. A fishing 
village and port should be established either at Kityerera or Lwanika, and from there initial clearing 
work should expand inland, while a second attack should be developed southward from Ikulwe. 
The two large areas initially cleared of fly should then be connected by a broad clearing along 
one of the two roads which formerly connected Lwanika and Kityerera to Ikulwe: of the two the 
road from Lwanika is the shorter. At the port fishing operations should be started early, under 
close control, thereby opening a new fishing area which has been closed for many years and for 
that reason is likely to be highly productive. The initial settlement at the port will have to be 
very dense to make it safe from sleeping sickness, but it would extend inland rapidly, bringing 
land under cultivation. Since some of the land to be cleared contains valuable timber, operations 
in the early stage should include a saw-mill from which the timber not required for the pilot 
scheme itself would be transported by water to other parts of Uganda or to Kenya, so that the 
scheme would start to earn revenue at an early stage. 

341. When a coastal settlement is well established and is connected in Ikulwe, the whole 
initial area of 100 square miles could be closely examined and detailed j)lans made for the eventual 
layout on lines approximating to Figure 9. This would be greatly assisted by air photographs 
and for this reason the coastal lands of South Busoga should be given high priority for air survey 
(see para. 64). In the early stages Ikulwe should be regarded as the capital village of the scheme, 
thereby saving considerable expenditure on buildings. Later on, when the scheme is extended 
to include other catchments, the capital may have to be moved to a more central site, perhaps to 
one of the original saza headquarters. Communication of the scheme with the outside world would 
be easier in South Busoga than in most other possible areas for pilot schemes. Eventually a number 
of small ports and fishing villages should be established along the Lake Victoria littoral, and heavy 
transport would be mainly by water to Jinja, which is only two or three hours by launch from 
Lwanika and Kityerera. The whole area will be within easy range of the proposed hydro-electric 
power at Jinja, so that the lay-out should be designed to use electricity for pumping water and many 
other purposes for which power is required. 
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{d) River Anau and River Aawa 

342. The possibilities of establishing pilot schemes in the catchments of the rivers Anau and 
Aswa, which are marked on Figure 10, may be considered together. The two schemes strike at the 
basic problems of the West Nile and Acholi Districts of which development has been somewhat 
neglected in spite of the opportunities offered by their hard-working h^abitants. Details of the 
schemes will depend on problems of transport which cannot yet be settled, and on the project 
advanced by Egypt for converting Lake Albert into a reservoir. In view of these uncertainties 
there should be two plans for this part of the Nile Basin, Plan A based on the present conditions, 
and Plan B to be brought into action if Lake Albert is made into a reservoir. 

343. The main feature of plan A should be the full development of the Anau drainage basin, 
while at the same time the peoples living near the river who would have to be moved if the reservoir 
is constructed, should be contacted more than at present so that they can be more easily administered 
if they have to be moved. If communications remain poor, it may be wise to concentrate on those 
developments which lead to a self-contained economy and to trade with the neighbouring territories 
of the Belgian Congo and the Southern Sudan. In this the experience gained in the experiment 
on “social emergence” of the Yambio District of the Sudan should be of value (see Worthington, 1946, 
Middle East Science, page 4). 

344. In Plan B it should be assumed, not only that Lake Albert will be turned into a reservoir 
with a large dam probably near Nimule, but also that communications will be greatly improved, 
probably by a railway and certainly by new ports on the enlarged Lake Albert. In such case produce 
will be more easily transported and this part of Uganda will be able to progress on an external 
rather than an internal economy. An essential part of the Plan B would be the opening of the 
River Aswa catchment area, and the moving into it of Acholi from the east and of riverain peoples, 
especially the Alur, who would have to be moved from the western banks of the Albert Nile. If 
both Plans A and B come into operation, there would be a pilot development scheme on each side 
of the river. They would be separated by perhaps fifteen miles of water, with a large fishery, and 
with ports at the mouths of the Anau and Aswa. 

346. River Anau. — ^This catchment has been suggested as suitable for intensive development 
by the District team and a report has been prepared with this in mind. Compared with the idealised 
layout (Figure 9), the system of land use is wrong, chiefly because the lower part of the Anau 
basin is infested with fly, and this has caused a concentration of people at the head of the valley 
and on the watershed which separates Uganda from the Belgian Congo. The essence of the scheme 
would be the moving of human settlement from the ridges to the lower parts of the valley, which 
are at present inhabited mainly by the white rhinoceros and tsetse flies. The process can be 
envisaged in four waves of development proceeding from the headwaters downward. First, the 
flow of the streams would be brought under control by the construction of dams; second, cultivation 
would spread downstream, clearing the land of bush and fly in the process and releasing some of 
the overworked land near the headwaters; third, animal industry, which is an important part of 
West Nile agriculture, would move down in the rear and safe from fly; fourth, forests would be 
re-established on the watershed from which they have been entirely destroyed on the Uganda side, 
and plantations for poles and firewood would be established right through the catchment area. The 
advance of human beings with cultivation in the van would drive the game animals out of the 
developed area. The main sufferer would be the white rhinoceros which, however, would retain 
strongholds further north in other parts of West Nile District. The fact that the Anau catchment 
is well watered with permanent streams gives first-rate opportunities for dams and irrigation. It 
also involves special medical problems requiring detailed attention, especially bilharziasis, which 
is tending to spread throughout the district. 

346. River Astm. — ^This river on the east side of the Nile originates near Gulu and after receiving 
a number of tributaries enters the Nile near Pakwach. Most of the catchment is at present part 
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of a sleeping sickness reserve, and therefore uninhabited, but a section of the Aoholi tribe is 
established near the headwaters. It is about the right size for a pilot scheme and has already 
areas of forest near the watershed which could be enlarged by plantations. Settlers in the upper 
part of the valley would be Acholi, who are already anxious to colonise the area, while those in the 
lower part would comprise some 3,000 families of Jonam, now living on the west bank of the Nile 
in country which would have to be evacuated if the reservoir is constructed. The Jonam are 
nearly related to the Acholi with whom they tend to intermarry, so that the two tribes might combine 
successfully in a pilot scheme. Communications would be mainly by water, with steamers plying 
from the new port at Ndaiga Bay at the south end of Lake Albert to Nimule, and also by the 
projected road from Gulu to Pakwach, which would form the boundary between the Aswa 
development scheme on the north and the game reserve on the south. 

347. The Anau and Aswa schemes should not be inaugurated immediately, but it is proposed 
that preliminary work of an exploratory kind, including, perhaps, the initial stages of water control 
and afforestation, should be started as soon as facilities offer. 

(c) Other Possible Areas 

348. Areas which may be suitable for pilot schemes marked on Figure 10, other than those 
already discussed, are mentioned below. With the exception of Nkusi river, part of which would 
lie in Mubende District, none of these is in Buganda Province, because the mailo system of land 
tenure would not lend itself to the kind of layout envisaged, unless a large number of mailo owners 
were to pool their land and resources. There is, however, much Crown land in the northern part 
of Buganda, including most of the swamps, so that the possibility of a pilot scheme in that province 
need not be entirely ruled out. For example, the Bugerere peninsula west of the Victoria Nile, 
or the Tweyanze area, both of which have been invaded by tsetse fly, might be reclaimed as pilot 
schemes at a later date. 

349. North Kigezi. — A settlement scheme in this area is already in progress in order to relieve 
over-population in the area near Kabale inhabited by the Bakiga tribe. A survey near Kabale 
in 1936 showed the average area of cultivable land per taxpayer to be about 10’.5 acres. A similar 
survey in 1945 gave a comparable figure of less than five acres per taxpayer and less than one acre 
per head of population. Accordingly a large number of people is being moved to the outskirts of 
Kigezi District where the mountainous country slopes northward to the plain adjoining Lake 
Edward. An intensification of this settlement area on the lines proposed for a pilot scheme would 
have advantage, particularly because the people concerned are abundant in numbers and are already 
under close control from their chiefs. It has the disadvantage, however, probably insuperable 
for a large scheme, of great distance from main lines of communication. 

350. River Mpanga in Toro District. — ^The area through which the Mpanga flows between 
Fort Portal and Lake George is potentially among the richest in the country. It was originally 
in the hands of Bahima cattle owners who vacated after the great rinderpest epidemic of 1893, 
and since then there have been only small settlements of scattered population. The River Mpanga 
is perennial and flows first through a large area of fore.st, as yet undeveloped, and then swings to 
the west descending the escarpment in a gorge where there may be opportunities for hydro-electric 
development. This area is not suggested as having high priority because as yet there is not a large 
population in the neighbourhood which would be suitable as settlers. It should, however, be 
examined as a possible site for a pilot scheme for Toro District at a later stage. The establishment 
of a new headquarters of the Western Province (see para. 204), and the building of a new road to 
the east of Lake George (see para. 260), may give the opportunity. 

351. River Nkusi. — ^This river flows from a wide network of swamps westward down the 
rift escarpment to the south end of Lake Albert. The area for a pilot scheme would be partly in 
Bunyoro and partly in Mubende Districts. The area is of high potential production, being 
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part of the elephant grass country, but is at present little developed and with few people. 
Communications are poor but are likely to be much improved by the opening of a new port at 
Ndaiga Bay (see para. 224). This area does not take high priority in the list of possible schemes 
because as yet there is little population nearby. 

352. North Busoga , — ^The North part of Busoga District projecting between the Victoria 
Nile and Lake Kyoga is within easy reach of main communications by rail and water but is too 
far north to receive the abundant rain which is characteristic of the Lake Victoria littoral. It would 
lend itself to intensive development if it were possible to irrigate by gravity from the Nile. This 
would involve a heavy capital outlay, but the possibility is worth examining on account of the 
general slope of the country northwards between the levels of Lake Victoria and Lake Kyoga. The 
future outlook for Uganda would be greatly improved if an irrigation scheme of considerable size 
were established in order to render one part of the country independent of rainfall. The area has 
the added advantage of being adjacent to Lake Kyoga where the fishery offers good opportunity for 
organisation and expansion. Detailed plans for North Busoga must, however, await decisions on 
the control of the Nile in Uganda (see paras. 267 to 276). 

363. River Mcdawa ^ — ^This river rises on Mount Elgon and flows south-west, forming part 
of the frontier between Kenya and Uganda, before swinging north-west near Tororo to form the 
main headwater of the Mpologoraa swamp. The catchment area is partly in Uganda and partly 
in Kenya. This might complicate administration on account of difference in legislation in the 
two territories, but a joint development scheme would have the great advantage of helping the 
two adjacent territories to adopt a common approach to the basic problems of native areas. The 
Malawa catchment is inhabited by the Kitosh tribe of Kenya and by several tribes of Uganda, 
so that the scheme would involve modifying existing systems of farming on both sides of the 
frontier, as well as opening up new country. Communication would be easy because the main 
railway line runs through the catchment area. Headquarters of the scheme might be at Tororo 
where a number of existing buildings could be used, thereby saving considerable capital expen- 
diture. The Malawa basin is not a first choice on account of the possible difficulties of joint control, 
but it is suggested as a subject for interterritorial discussion. 

(/) Finance 

364. There is no object in estimating the expenditure of pUot schemes in any detail until the 
project has been further examined, but in Table 1 a general allocatio)i is made of £l ,000,000 during 
the 10-year period, half of which is entered as recurrent expenditure in column 4 and the other half 
as non-recurrent in column 5. These totals are broken down in Table 17, columns 2 and 3, merely 
to indicate that it will be possible to provide adequate services and full control of a first pilot scheme 
in South Busoga, and preliminary work in the Anau and Aswa catchments, within the allocation. 

355. Columns 2, 3 and 4 of Table 17 correspond in total with the entries against pilot schemes 
in columns 4, 5 and 6 of Table 1. A residual recurrent expenditure of £20,000 at the end of the 
10-year period is entered in Table 1, column 8, and £30,000 is entered in column 10 as reyenud 
which might be expected from the scheme after ten years’ operations. These last two entries are 
made on the assumption that the first pilot scheme will not prove to be fully economic by the end 
of ten years. In such case the special staff could be withdrawn and the pilot scheme area would 
revert at the end of ten years to being an ordinary part of the District in which it is situated. If, 
on the other hand, the contention of para. 315 proves to be true, and the pilot scheme shows good 
promise of paying substantial dividends, the special staff would be retained, and the residual 
expenditure would be gi’eater. In such case the residual expenditure would be more than offset by a 
much larger revenue return than the £30,000 entered. 

366. If a pilot scheme is to be fully economic After ten years it should repay at the rate of at 
least 3% on the outlay of £1,000,000 plus the residual recurrent expenditure, that is, it should produce 
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revenue, direct and indirect, at the rate of at least £50,000 per annum. With 500 square miles 
fully developed the annual return should therefore be not less than Shs. 3/10 per acre per 
annum, including forest, grazing, arable lands and fisheries. Put it another way: the 6,000 
taxpayers should produce revenue at the average rate of at least £8 each per annum. 

357. In order to produce a return of this order it is clear that a large part of the enterprise 
must be devoted to export crops. At the capital village there might be established a processing 
plant, for example, a sugar-mill or cotton ginneries, to handle the crop not only from the farm itself 
but from the whole pilot scheme. Whereas the Central Government would take complete responsi- 
bility for the scheme until it is a going concern, consideration would, no doubt, be given to handing 
it over to the Native Administration at a later stage. 

368. Accounts of the pilot scheme should be kept separate from general revenue and 
expenditure. A good system to foUow might be that of the Gash Board in the Sudan (see para. 311). 

359. This paragraph explains the entries in Table 17. 

South Busoga. 

A. Preliminary investigation. — £3,000 per annum entered in column 2, and £5,000 non-recurrent in 
column 3, is for detailed studies of the area to be undertaken while the pilot scheme is being developed. 
They would include surveys, meteorology, hydrology, examination of soil and vegetation, and the like. 

B. Labour. — £6,000 in column 2 is for a permanent force of about 500 labourers at Shs. 20 per month 
throughout the period. This would continue after the ten years as the labour force required to run the 
permanent Government farm. £190,000 in column 3 is for the employment of settlers within the scheme 
during the early years. The amount would be adequate on the assumption that about 1,000 join the 
scheme to begin with and increase to the full complement of 6,000 during the first five years. 

C. Tractors and other mechanical equipment. — ^This provision is of great importance in order that 
as much of the initial work as possible is undertaken with mechanical assistance, and subsequently most 
of the cultivation is also mechanically powered. £30,000 in column 3 is for capital expenditure on the 
equipment, and £2,000 per annum in column 2 is for maintenance. 

D. Productive Services : 

(i) Watir supplies. — £20,000 in column 3 is for initial expenditure in constructing dams and drilling 
boreholes, and £500 in column 2 is for maintaining the supplies once they are in being. The capital 
allocation is relatively small because most of the cost of constructing dams will be provided by the entry 
for labour above. 

(ii) Agriculture. — £6,000 in column 2 provides for a fuU-tirae European agricultural officer together 
with several African assistant agricultural officers and a number of supervisors, and also for a tsetse fiy 
ranger and his subordinate staff, together with other recurrent charges for the full control of all 
agricultural activities within the scheme. £10,000 in column 3 is for farm buildings and other 
non-recurrent charges, including the construction of a headquarters for the mechanical equipment. 

(iii) Animal industry. — £3,000 in column 2 provides salary and wages for a veterinary officer and 
his staff and general supervision of the animal industry which will be introduced as the area is freed from 
fly. £5,000 in column 3 provides for animal houses and fencing on part of the permanent Government 
farm. 

(iv) Forestry. — £2,500 in column 2 provides for African staff of the Forestry Department operating 
within the scheme, and other recurrent charges involved in bringing the forest land under working plan 
and in establishing plantations. £5,000 in column 3 is for a small saw-mill. No provision is made for 
a permanent European forestry officer because adequate supervision is assumed to be undertaken by 
visiting staff. 

(v) Fisheries. — Here again supervision will be by a visiting fisheries officer. £2,000 in colunm 2 
is for African staff of the proposed fisheries department and for the upkeep of motor-boats and equipment 
required in establishing a fishery on new lines. £5,000 in column 3 is for capital expenditure on motor 
boats and some shore plant for preserving the catch. 
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E. Social Services : 

(i) Health. — £6,000 in column 2 would provide for a European medical oflScer, at least one nursing 
sister, two African medical officers, together with health workers and dispensers, and other recurrent 
charges. £20,000 in column 3 is for the initial buildings and stores for a health serviee for the whole 
scheme. 

(ii) Education. — In the early years it will be desirable to have a European educational ofScer devoting 
whole time to the pilot scheme. i^,500 in column 2 is for the salary of this ofiScer and wages for a requisite 
number of African teachers. The amount, being an average figure for ten years, will start smaller and 
finish higher because the staff will be increased as the number of children within the scheme increases. 
£20,000 in column 3 is for school buildings, including a secondary school in the capital village, an 
agricultural and technical school on the Government farm, and one or more primary schools in each 
village. 

(iii) Welfare. — £2,000 in column 2 is for a European welfare officer who might be withdrawn after 
a few years when the service is established, and for African personnel of the Department of Public 
Relations and Social Welfare. £4,000 in column 3 should be sufficient for a modest welfare centre in 
each of the ten villages, and for other initial equipment. 

(iv) Labour organisation. — £1,000 in column 2 provides staff for a branch office of the Labour 
Department which would be required during the early years when all the settlers are employed by 
Government. 

(v) Prison. — £500 in column 2 and £1,000 in column 3 should be adequate for a prison at the capital 
village. 

F. Common Services : 

(i) Administration and Police. — £3,500 in column 2 would provide an administrative officer resident 
within the pilot scheme and possibly also a police officer together with their staff, with a balance for 
other recurrent charges. £10,000 in column 3 is for central offices at the capital village from which the 
whole pilot scheme would be administered. 

(ii) Communications. — ^At least 100 miles of secondary roads and perhaps 50 miles of all-weather 
roads would be required. In addition a telephone and telegraph line would be carried to the central 
office, and postal services established in the principle villages. These facilities are provided by £25,000 
in column 3 as capital expenditure and £2,000 in column 2 for maintenance. 

(iii) Village development and Housing. — Perhaps ten European houses would be required, but a 
number of these should be temporary because some members of the staff would be resident within the area 
for only the first few years. Accordingly European houses are averaged at £2,000 instead of £2,500 
as in the rest of the development plan. Within the figure of £50,000 in column 3 this leaves a balance 
of £30,000 available for other buildings, including general housing for Africans. Most of this would be 
devoted to the purchase of building materials which cannot be made in the pilot scheme area. £600 in 
column 2 is for the maintenance of Government buildings at about 1% per annum on their capital 
cost. 

Attau and Aswa. 

An allocation is made in column 3 of £60,000 for exploratory and preparatory work on these schemes 
so that delay can be avoided in bringing them into action at a later date. 

Besebve. 

A reserve of £5,000 in column 2 and £50,000 in column 3, that is, 10% of the whole in each ceae, is 
retained against unforeseen eventualities. 
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Table 17. — ^Pilot Schemes 


Columns 2, 3 and 4 correspond with columns 4, 5 and 6 of Table 1 


South Busoga : 

A Freliminaty investigation 

B. Labour 

C. Tractors and other mechanical equipment 


Productive services : 

(i) Water supplies 

(ii) Agriculture 

(iii) Animal industry 

(iv) Forestry 

(v) Fisheries 


B. Social services : 

(i) Health 

(ii) Education . , 

(iii) Welfare 

(iv) Labour organisation 

(v) Prisons 


P. Common services : 

(i) Administration and Police 

(ii) Communications 

(iii) Villa^ development and housing 


Average annual 

Non-Kecurrent 

recurrent 

in 10 years 

2 

3 

3,000 

6,000 

6,000 

160,000 

2,000 

30,000 

600 

20,000 

6,000 

10,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,600 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

14,000 . 

45,000 


Total in 10 years 
(columns 2 ( x 10) 3) 


36.000 
260,000 

50.000 
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2. Karamoja District 

360. The “Karamoja problem” has been discussed in recent years chiefly in terms of the 
danger that desert conditions might spread from the direction of Turkana to the green lands of 
Uganda. Having briefly examined the problem in company with Mr. B. J. Hartley of the Aden 
Protectorate, who has written a separate report on the subject, the Director of Geological Surveys, 
the District Commissioner, and other officers, I am of opinion that the danger has been exaggerated. 
In reaching this conclusion I am fully conscious of the fact that we saw only a small part of the 
District, from the air and on the ground, at the most favourable time of year and in a season of 
exceptionally heavy rainfall. I am satisfied, however, that measures undertaken in Karamoja 
would have application mainly to the District itself and would have little effect on the areas to the 
south-west around Lake Kyoga, except in so far as control of the drainage of Karamoja would 
slow down the run-off. This would be of minor importance except to Karamoja itself, because 
the run-off is already greatly reduced by a large system of swamps before reaching Teso District. 

361. Karamoja District is potentially rich and should have a big contribution to make towards 
the economy of Uganda as a whole, especially in providing fat cattle for slaughter in the consuming 
areas around Kampala and Jinja with, perhaps, some surplus to continue the export to Kenya which 
has occurred during the war. The time has arrived when either the District must be maintained as 
a zoo and a reserve for the backward Karamojong, or considerable effort must be devoted to develop- 
ment and conservation in order to bring the land into fuller use. The former alternative is 
incompatible with general policy, so that a special development plan should now be adopted for 
Karamoja in order to bring this District more into line with progress in the rest of the Protectorate. 
The main object should be to develop and enlarge the cattle industry for which the District is specially 
suited, but at the same time to make the District self-supporting in other food supplies. 

362. The plan consists of seven inter-related projects which are outlined in this paragraph. 
Controlled grazing of livestock is the crux, and is inherent in each of the projects. 

(a) Watershed conservation , — ^The upland area along the watershed between Karamoja District 
and Turkana should be conserved by removing population and stock from a strip of country 
averaging about ten miles wide, extending along the watershed from Mount Elgon northwards 
through Kadam and Mount Moroto to Loyoro, a distance in all of about 150 miles. Since this 
watershed tends to be invaded by Turkana and Suk from the east as well as by the tribes of Karamoja 
from the west, it would be necessary to have the matter agreed on an interterritorial basis, and 
action might be required by Kenya as well as by Uganda. A large part of this strip lias already 
been gazetted as forest reserve. It is difficult to forecast what will be the effect of conservation 
on the natural vegetation of scrub and bush because there is practically no information about 
rainfall. Until very recently there have been only two rain gauges in the whole District and these 
have indicated that there is considreably more rain near the mountains along the watershed than 
on the plain to the west. An integral part of the plan for the District should be the establishment 
of a number of meteorological stations in order to help to assess the land potential. 

(b) Communications . — A new road will be needed running northward from Moroto to Loyoro 
along the boundary between the closed strij) and the inhabited plain. Another road, which needs 
re-aligning and being brought up to an all-weather standard, is that connecting westward from 
Moroto to the road system of Acholi District around Gulu. This last-named road is included in 
the general road programme (para. 255). 

(c) Tsetse control . — ^The present system of land use, mainly for grazing but with considerable 
areas of millet cultivation, must be improved by recovering land from G. morsitans, especially in 
the north-west of the District. Work on this has already started using the principle of selective 
cW ring of. bush. Tsetse fly is an ever-present menace to the fly-free areas of Karamoja, so that 
the position must be kept under constant examination. If population and stock, especially goats, 
we excluded from the watershed area, the bush is likely to thicken rapidly, even to the extent of 
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creating a closed canopy in many places, thereby helping to make the watershed impervious to 
fly. The concentration of population, cattle, and especially goats, on the plain to the west should 
help to reduce the bush and to encourage grass land and cultivation. Thereby the plain would 
likewise tend to become fly-proof, especially if the action of stock is assisted by selective clearing. 

(d) Water supplies should be provided at frequent intervals on the plain, especially at a distance 
from the watershed, in order to allow greater use of the magnificent grazing lands. A start has 
already been made by drilling boreholes and constructing permanent atapars and dams. A big 
expansion of such operations is an important part of the plan. 

(e) Teso Belt. — ^The so-called Teso Forest Belt is two blocks of thinly bushed grassland 
along the boundary betweeh Teso and Karamoja Districts. From this belt permanent settlement 
is excluded in the hope that it will defend Teso from the drier conditions of Karamoja and will 
prevent clashes between the tribes. Little importance can be attributed to the Teso belt in 
eonserving natural resources, but it is probably desirable to continue excluding settlement in it for 
some years to come, until progress has been achieved in the projects mentioned above. 

(/) Agricultural experiments. — Mr. Hartley has made a special examination of the possibilities 
of introducing flood irrigation to Karamoja on the Arab system which is highly developed in the 
Aden Protectorates. This is most desirable and should certainly be attempted if means can be found, 
but it will be largely experimental during the first ten years. An area of about 1,000 acres adjoining 
one of the streams flowing westward from Mount Moroto should be earmarked for the purpose, 
and should also serve as an experimental farm designed to ascertain the best methods of cultivation 
applicable to the whole district. Adjacent to the experimental farm a government cattle ranch 
should be established for experiments on controlled grazing and the improvement of livestock. 

(g) Social services. — It is self-evident that development of Karamoja District would be of little 
value, nor would it be possible, without parallel development of its inhabitants. Therefore an 
expansion of social services and an increase in the range and quantity of consumer goods is necessary. 
In education the experiment might be tried of developing a system under direct control from 
Government, concentrating on agricultural and technical subjects. Excellent work is already in 
progress at the mission centre at Lotome, however, and this sets an example which might be 
followed throughout the District. Much expansion is required in the system of dispensaries and 
health centres. Not until social services have progressed some w'ay wUl it be possible to develop 
fully the cattle industry. As pointed out in para. 104 the special conditions of the war have 
reduced the head of stock in some places, but as the animal population breeds u]) again, the 
owners must be persuaded or compelled to sell the natural increase of their flocks and herds. 
In this connection the introduction of a livestock tax should be considered during the next few years. 

363. This paragraph explains entries in Table 18, of which the subject headings coincide 
with the seven projects described above: — 

A. Watershed conservation. — £1,000 in column 2 and 5 is for the initial work of removing population 
from the watershed area and subsequent policing. 

B. Communications. — £10,000 in column 3 is for the proposed road along the edge of the conserved 
area — say 100 miles at £100 per mile. Maintenance is assumed to be covered by the general coat of 
administration. 

C. Tsetse control. — ^No special allocations are made since the work in Karamoja District is included 
in the general departmental scheme (see para. 85). 

D. Water supplies. — £80,000 in column 3 is for a 10-year programme which would include the 
operations of two drilling units and one dam building unit for most of the period. 

E. Teso belt. — ^No financial provision is necessary. 

F. Agricultural experiments. — £3,500 in column 2, rising to £4,000 in column 6, is for recurrent 
charges of the experimental farm and cattle ranch. i^,000 in column 3 provides for initial irrigation 
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control works on about 800 acres at £4 per acre, with a balance for fencing and other non-recurrent charges 
in connection with the cattle ranch. 

G. Social Services. — £3,500 in column 2, rising to £5,000 in column 5, is for recurrent costs of health 
and education. £10,000 in column 3 is for building schools, health centres and dispensaries. 

364. The total services proposed, additional to those u|)erating at present are thus expected 
to cost £185,000 during the next ten years. Karamoja District has such potential wealth that 
indirect return in the form of increased revenue and prosperity is likely to justify this expenditure 
by the end of the decennium. 

Table 18. — ^Karamoja District Scheme 
















VIII. SUMMARY 


Headings correspond to those of chapters I to VIl 
I. Introduction 

365. The development of Uganda has been proceeding for half a century and now the pace can 
be increased. All sections of the community will need to co-operate if the results of planned develop- 
ment are to be worth while. A development plan is not a blue-print, and so much depends on 
revenue that revision will be necessary every few years. A Development and Welfare Committee 
should be small in membership; and its executive officer must have powers to see the plan through. 

II. The Fundamental Problem 

366. The average standard of living cannot rise and public services cannot expand unless 
production increases at a rate greater than population. The reverse is tending to occur in some countries 
which have passed through the stage of development seen today in Uganda. Based on inadequate 
statistics it is guessed that the population of Uganda, now about four million, will increase to six 
million in thirty years’ time and ten million in half a century. Ten million people are likely to use 
the natural resources to capacity, so the factora which tend toward stabilisation of population, 
and which take at least two generations to operate, should be introduced soon. The next ten years 
should be devoted to a production drive, while increasing social services at a rate greater than 
population increase. If success is achieved the country will be able to support mass education 
and mass health during the following decennium. In the production drive the great asset of Uganda 
is not manpower, but undeveloped land and water. The main factors limiting development are : 
(i) lack of fundamental information about the country and its people; (ii) a system of production 
incompatible with the full use of natural resources; (iii) lack of capacity of the African for physical 
work; and (iv) power based on the most inefficient of fuels. The plan, while covering the whole 
field of development, aims to solve the fundamental problem of balance between population and 
production by reducing these limiting factors. It seems unlikely that adequate results will be 
achieved without some degree of compulsion of the indigenous people, perhaps equivalent to that 
which is applied in Britain today. 

III. Finance 

367. The total funds available for expenditure during the next ten years are estimated. The 
.structure of government expenditure is analysed with reference to the 1946 Estimates and general 
allocations for the period 1947 to 1956 are made to all heads considered in Chapters IV to VII. 
The allocations are divided into normal expansion of present activities, and development schemes 
in which are included all capital and non-recurrent expenditure. A forecast is attempted of residual 
recurrent expenditure in 1957, of both normal expansion and development schemes, and this leads 
to a forecast of total recurrent expenditure in 1957 for comparison with that of 1946, in order to 
assess the probable effect of the development plan. The separation of a development plan from the 
rest of public finance, on the lines of Kenya’s Development and Reconstruction Authority budget, 
does not seem necessary or desirable in Uganda. 

IV. Productive Services 

368. Meteorology. — Uganda’s needs in meteorology are greater for purposes of agriculture, 
rural water supplies and the like than for air navigation, but there has been a tendency to concentrate 
effort on the latter. The balance must be redressed, particularly by greatly increasing the number 
of third-order and rainfall stations. An organisation must be established, too, for analysing the 
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increased climatological data and making them available. Financial provision is made for an 
increased contribution to the East African interterritorial meteorological service. 

369. Geology. — Any new development of mineral resources might improve the country’s 
economic position so greatly, that no elfort should be spared in investigation. Provision is made 
for new staff to speed up exploration. 

370. Hydrology. — Water is the most important of Uganda’s natural resources. The under- 
ground supplies are well known through the activity of the Geological Survey, but the surface 
resources have been little studied in spite of their great potentiality for power and irrigation. 
Accordingly, a hydrological survey is proposed. If industries develop, water pollution should be 
prevented. 

371. WaU.r supplies. — ^Acute water problems still exist over much of Uganda in spite of the 
many lakes and rivers and recent activity in drilling boreholes and storing surface run-off. Water 
supply should be the first of public services in order to bring more land into production, to save 
labour and to raise standards. Accordingly an increase is proposed in the large programme which 
has already been approved. 

372. Survey^ Land and Mines. — ^Triangulation is well advanced except in Karamoja. Topo- 
graphy has progressed far also and will be greatly improved by air survey, for which pilot schemes and 
part of the Lake Victoria littoral, together w'ith Karamoja, should take priority. Cadastral survey 
remains a problem on account of the Uganda Agreement of 1900, which still causes a disproportionate 
jiart of the survey effort to be devoted to one Province. Doubt is expressed whether the increasing 
fragmentation of mailo lands will be in the best ultimate interest of the Baganda. But the country 
needs more surveyors in any case, and therefore provision is made for a much larger survey training 
school. A Uganda atlas should be published as an aid to planning and to education. The mining 
section also needs some expansion. 

373. Biological survey. — ^Applied research in biological subjects is expanding rapidly but there 
is insufficient provision for the fundamental studies on which it must be based. A Colonial Biological 
Survey has been proposed elsewhere, and a small allocation of funds is made as Uganda’s share of 
the cost. 

374. Tsetse control. — ^The behaviour of flies, and the results of control measures, are as yet 
unpredictable. Nevertheless, the tsetse invasion of Uganda is so serious than a full organisation 
must exist for tackling the fly in selected areas, acting on the best advice which the scientists can 
give. Therefore full provision is made for a new Tsetse Control Department, including an 
investigational team. Operations should be founded on an understanding of the reasons for the 
spread of fly, and suggestions are made on this subject. Attack at strategic points gives more 
promise than defence. 

375. Agriculture, — Policy is to protect, improve and develop the natural resources, aiming 
at the most economic u.se of land and labour. Limiting factors include lack of knowledge, which 
must be made good by a survey of present conditions more thorough than yet attempted, an 
inadequate sy.stem of heavy transport, and insufficient and poor facilities for storage both of reserve 
food and seed supplies and of exports. In addition, inadequate water supplies, tsetse flies, and above 
all, man-power, limit the extent of land in production. If more supervision can be given the future is 
promising, the more so as a result of developments of local mineral fertilizers and the possibilities 
of mechanical assistance in cultivation. Urbanisation demands an intensive market gardening 
industry in some areas; marketing and inspection of produce requires more attention; and large 
schemes which are afoot for controlling lake levels may give opportunity for rice cultivation on a 
considerable- scale. With these many problems and projects in mind, provision is made for a 
considerable expansion of the Agricultural Department, expenditure on storage, mechanical 
implements, etc., and for a Chair of Agricultiire at Makerere College. 
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376. Animal industry. — ^Most diseases are under control but trypanosomiasis has increased with 
the spread of tsetse flies so that stock has been drastically reduced in many areas. The present 
effort in purely veterinary work is adequate for the time being, so that most development can be 
devoted to improvement of livestock in those areas where they can still live. The livestock industry 
is handicapped, relative to arable agriculture, by lack of knowledge about the breeds, their feeding 
requirements, and many related subjects. The leeway on the animal side of agriculture must be 
made up, and so provision is made for an experimental station, stock farms, and more livestock 
improvement areas. Allocations are also included for operations against trypanosomiasis and for 
controlling ticks. 

377. Forestry. — ^The capital of standing timber has been seriously reduced during the war, 
but forests in less accessible areas remain undeveloped. There is need for an expanding programme 
of timber production, bringing new forests under working plans, and of planting, especially of 
softwoods for poles and firewood. More protective forests are required on watersheds because the 
percentage of land under forest reserve, at present 7.8% of the whole, will be insufficient when the 
country is more fully used for agriculture. Provision is made for more specialist staff, equipment 
to allow operations in undeveloped forests, plantations for softwoods, poles and fuel, and for a 
forestry school. Revenue from forests is expected to more than cover expenditure after twenty 
years’ development. 

378. Fisheries. — ^The Game Department has done much in this subject, but most of Uganda’s 
waters remain undeveloped. A fisheries department should be established. It should deal with 
fish culture in reservoirs as well as with the lakes and rivers. Ignorance is still so great that some 
developments, e.g., of water more than ten miles from land, must await the results of research 
which will soon be in progress. Fishing craft, the new and promising crocodile fishery, the possibility 
of manufacturing nets, and marketing arrangements, are among subjects requiring attention. 
Financial provisions include a contribution to the Lake Victoria Fishery Board and to inter - 
territorial research, in addition to the establishment of a fisheries department. 

379. Game. — ^Wild animals must be ruthlessly controlled in those areas which are scheduled 
for agricultural development, but encouraged by all possible means in the game reserves. The 
department is well established and requires but small additional funds for that part of its work 
concerned with game. 

380. Swamp development. — Experience in Kigezi has shown that swamps have high productive 
potential, but the trial of several methods for their reclamation is required before large operations 
to use the 2,.'500 square miles of swamp lands of Uganda are justified. The related problem of 
obliterating swamps near urban areas would likewise benefit from trial of new methods. A financial 
allocation is made for such experiments. 

381. Co-operative Societies. — The oo-ox)erative movement has a promising future in Uganda, 
particularly in marketing and supply. Financial provision is included for establishing a co-operative 
societies department, and for loans to societies. 

382. Secondary industries. — ^The processing of primary products is of special importance in 
stimulating the development of an internal economy in Africa, to supplement the present ecojiomy 
based on exports. There is scope for more in Uganda, for example, textile manufacture. The 
question of Government contributing capital for such enterprises sliould be considered. No financial 
provision is made, except for a small contribution towards inter-territorial research. 

V. Social Services 

383. Health. — ^Much investigation is required on the degree of importance of the principal 
diseases as compared with housing, sanitation and nutrition. Better information is required also 
on vital statistics in order to assess the problems as a ba.sis for planned development. Health 
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services demand a high degree of decentralisation, while curative medicine needs centralisation in 
many subjects on account of the specialised equipment and staff required for diagnosis and treatment. 
During the next ten years modern medical attention cannot reach more than a fraction of the 
population, but an improved ambulance service will help. Mulago hospital and medical school 
has high importance as a focal point for the health service of Uganda and a training centre for the 
East African region, and as such must be on a large but not a luxurious scale. The financial provision 
for health services is inadequate to meet all that could be wished, but it provides for considerable 
new staff, Mulago hospital and other hospitals, dispensaries and health centres, ambulance service, 
a new mental hospital, and surveys of nutrition and of major diseases like malaria, venereal disease 
and tuberculosis. 

384. Education . — ^The plan aims to widen the base of the educational pyramid, and to provide 
for those who fall while climbing it, so that a foundation will be laid for mass primary education 
and a big development of secondary education which, it is hoped, will occur during the second 
decennium. In particular, agriculture and handwork need emphasizing in the lower grades and 
many post-primary agricultural schools should be established. More emphasis is needed on girls’ 
education because Africans must be encouraged to want more, and wants originate in the home. 
A commercial college is required for training men and women for some branches of public service, 
e.g., co-operative societies, and for trade and commerce. The change in educational policy which 
is envisaged requires teachers trained on lines different from those now obtaining, and hence more 
teacher training centres. There should be a more definite understanding as to finanical responsi- 
bility in the educational system. A large part of the financial allocation will be absorbed by 
expenditure already incurred on existing staff, but it will be possible within the totals to increase 
academic education for Africans in advance of population increase, and to make progress with 
agricultural education and other projects. A considerable sum is allocated for new school 
buildings which must, however, be kept very simple. 

386. Public Relations and Social Welfare . — ^Theyoimger generation is beginning to revolt against 
dullness, and this department of social service will help to provide a new social system to replace 
the old one which is losing contact with the people. Much of the work will be experimental for 
several years. It will include courses for influental members of the community, providing welfare 
centres of a simple kind, and hostels which should be self-supporting except for some capital 
expenditure, visual propaganda, preferably of a simple kind, and publicity. The new service 
should help greatly in the production drive as well as in hygiene and other improvements in the 
standard of living. It will include a probation service. Financial provision is made for staffing 
the department, establishing a training centre and welfare centres, with amounts for preliminary 
work in visual propaganda, publicity, mass literacy and adult education. 

386. Uganda Museum . — ^The museum should be developed with Government assistance as 
a cultural centre for the Protectorate. There should be two branches, one devoted to the display 
of and research on ethnology on lines already firmly established, the other concerned with the 
future life of the African. In the latter project, all departments of public service should co-operate. 
A new building, including a lecture hall, is required. 

387. Labmr . — ^Labour routes from Ruanda-Urundi and West Nile District require some further 
organisation, and the Labour Department, which will have increasing duties, requires several 
Provincial and District Offices and more staff. Financial provision is made accordingly. 

388. Prisms . — ^Many new buildings are required, but very large expenditure can be avoided 
because prison labour wiU be available and camp life is often preferable for prisoners to life behind 
walls. Prison fa.rmH may be good places to try out mechanical implements. 

389. • Approved schools . — Juvenile and adolescent delinquents are not yet specially cared for. 
Provision is made for an approved school and a Borstal institute. 
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VI. Common Services 

390. Administration, Law and Defence. — Administration is the backbone of the development 
plan. The central Government requires improved offices and there would be advantages in moving 
them from Entebbe to Kampala. The cost of new offices at Kampala, together with that of moving 
staff back and forth from Entebbe where many residences would have to remain, would be much 
greater than that of improving the offices at Entebbe. It is questionable, therefore, whether the 
expense of a general move to Kampala is justified in relation to the rest of the development plan, 
but provisional financial allocations are included for the project. New headquarters are required 
for the Western Province, probably between Fort Portal and Mbarara. Provision is made for these, 
together with other offices, including a new Provincial office in Kampala. 

391. Police. — Expansion of services will be achieved mainly by supervision of the Native 
Administration Police, but the Protectorate force requires a number of new buildings and some 
increased staff. Provision is made accordingly. 

392. Statistical office. — Statistical data have great importance in relation to development. 
Uganda has never had an adequate organisation for giving advice on what to collect or for analysing 
the data. The Interterritorial Statistical Section is being established with regional headquarters 
in Nairobi and a basic organisation in Uganda and the other territories. The Uganda office should 
grow to three expert statisticians and assistants during ten years, and financial provision is made 
accordingly. 

393. Transport. — As a general principle cheapness of transport will be more important than 
speed during the next decade, so water is the best form, railway the second best and road the 
third. If the efficient distance from Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours facilities is taken 
to be thirty miles for purposes of moving produce, there is a large area in the south-west and another 
in the north-east as yet unserved Water transport may be eased by the project for Nile Control, 
and a new port is proposed at the southern end of Lake Albert. Railway extensions are discussed, 
and a preliminary extension westward from Kampala to Mubende is proposed, with a project for 
further extensions from Mubende to remain in abeyance for the time being. A northward extension 
from Soroti to Nimule depends primarily on decisions beyond the scope of Uganda, but would help 
development greatly. The programme for Public Works Department roads includes bitumen 
surfacing on a number of main routes and a new system of maintenance camps. New main road 
facilities proposed are from Fort Portal to Ndaiga Bay, a causeway across the Kazinga Channel, 
and several motor ferries. Projects for new main roads from Kampala to Gulu, Kilembe to Mbarara, 
Tororo to Bugiri require further consideration. New Native Administration roads proposed 
include Gulu to Pakwach, Masindi to Pakwach, Gulu to Moroto, road on north side of Mount Elgon, 
and Ruhinda to Lake Edward. Road research on an interterritorial basis is proposed. 
Requirements for civil aviation are difficult to predict, so large expenditure additional to that 
already authorised is not considered to be desirable. Financial provision is made for the road 
programme and for aviation, but not for water and rail transport which are the jirovince of the Kenya 
and Uganda Railways and Harbours. 

394. Posts and Telecommunications. — Proposals have been made for making the inter- 
territorial department self-financing, with an organisation similar to the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours. The change could be made at any time without dislocation of services. 
Claims of the public and of different Government services need to be balanced against each other 
in deciding what proportion of available funds should be devoted to posts, telegraphs, telephones, 
and wireless telegraphy. All these requirements are included in the financial plan, but it is some- 
what weighted on the side of expanded telephone services because the demand for them is great 
and capital expenditure is fully justified by revenue earned. Rural post offices are much required 
to serve the needs of the African and Indian population. 
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395. Hydro-electric power and Nile Control. — Circles with 100-inile radii from the main 
potential sources of hydro-electric power cover nearly all Uganda, but only one source, near Jinja, 
is considered. A large scheme involving control of the level of Lake Victoria would provide an ample 
margin of power above the demand foreseeable within the next ten years, and might give otlier 
advantages in connection with water transport, rice cultivation, public works around lake shores, 
control of mbwa fly, and the manufacture of nitrate fertilisers. In addition, big advantages would 
accrue to Egypt in connection with controlling the flow of the White Nile and water storage near 
its headwaters. These considerations taken together will i)robably justify large capital expenditure, 
and accordingly the project is now under expert examination. 

396. Urban development. — ^The need for planned development is large and growing, and 
demands heavy expenditure on services such as water supply, sewerage and drainage. Provision 
is made, suitable for loan fund finance. 

397. Housing Government staff. — Housing for staff’ recruited from overseas is provided for 
under subject headings. Government should assist in the housing of the Locfil Civil Service by 
advancing money and by building houses which would be sold or rented to civil servants. A fund 
which will be largely self-reimbursing is proposed for this purpose. 

398. African housing. — Heavy subsidies will be required for housing schemes for the general 
urban population and will include slum clearance, which cannot be economic. The problem of 
rural housing is more complex and heavy expenditure is not recommended until more is known 
about it. A general fund for African housing is proposed. 

399. Government buildings and their maintenance. — The plan includes a large programme of 
new Government buildings of all kinds. Simplicity of design and the maximum use of local materials 
should be the rule. Provision is made for maintenance of the new buildings at 1 % per annum 
on capital cost. 

400. Public Works Department — General. — ^Many new public works will be placed out to 
contract. The Public Works Department will, however, need strengthening with many members 
of staff, who will be employed on short-term contracts where possible. Building research is proposed 
on an interterritorial basis. Financial provision is made accordingly. 

401. Printing. — ^The Government Press should be capable of handling three or four times 
as much work as before the war, and therefore provision is made for an increase in staff and 
equipment. 

402. Tourism, national parks and hotels. — ^I’he unique opportunities for visitors need 
developing by providing tracks in game reserves, with rest-camjis and shelters at strategic points. 
The question of creating national parks will .soon require thorough examination and may apply 
to certain mountain areas as well as parts of the game reserves. Capital expenditure by Government 
on an hotel at Entebbe should be considered. A fund for these purposes is proposed 

403. Cost of living allowances and salary adjustments. — A financial provision is made pending 
a general review of this subject. 

404. Pensions and gratuities. — Provision is niiule for increases likely to be occasioned by 
more rapid retirement after the war and gratuities for large numbers of staff employed on short- 
term contracts for development schemes. 

405. Public Debt. — A new loan is proposed to finance some of tlie development schemes, and 
financial provision is made at 3% per annum for interest and amortization. 

406. Emergency and special expenditure. — Part of emergency expenditure during the war is 
absorbed into other heads, and the rest is expected ,to disapi)ear soon. Mo.st special expenditure 
is likewise provided for elsewhere. Expenditure which cannot be foreseen is certain to arise, and 
may be met from (a) the reserve in Table 1; or (6) the excess of revenue over the forecast. 
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VII. Special Developments 
1. Pilot Schemes 

407. IrUroductory . — Pilot development schemes are advocated as places to try out ideas of 
land use and social services which will later be applicable to large parts of the Protectorate. They 
should also be areas of intensive production, at first by state enterprise, in country which is at 
present largely undeveloped. It is contended that about twice as much expenditure on public 
services per head of population as that which is possible in the country as a whole will pay dividends 
after ten years. 

408. Organisation and laytmt. — A pilot scheme should preferably occupy one catcnment area of 
about 500 square miles, sparsely inhabited on account of tsetse fly. Settlers numbering up to 6,000 
families would be employed for the first few years while the whole area was developed as a Government 
estate. Later, most would become tenant farmers under close supervision, a part of the scheme 
being retained as a Government farm. Initial clearing and subsequent cultivation would be 
undertaken with mechanical assistance where possible. Communications, forestry, water control, 
agriculture, fisheries, and social services would be organised for the efficient development of land, 
water and people, with an emphasis on productive services. 

409. South Busoga . — ^The coastal area of Busoga, known as “The Garden of Uganda” until 
the sleeping sickness epidemic at the beginning of the century, is selected as suitable for a first pilot 
scheme. 

410. River Anau and River Aswa catchments . — Preliminary work should be started in these two 
areas with a view to establishing both as pilot schemes in a few years’ time. This work should be 
dovetailed into a double development plan for West Nile District and the western part of Acholi 
District. One part should be based on the status quo, the other on the possible conversion of Lake 
Albert into a reservoir. 

411. Other possible areas suitable for pilot schemes are detailed. 

412. Finance. — £1,000,000, being about 6% of moneys available for development during 
the next ten years, are allocated to pilot schemes. The investment is expected to produce an 
adequate return after that period, though the financial aspect is subsidiary to the experience which 
will be gained. The way in which the total might be divided among different projects within a 
pilot scheme is suggested. 

2. Karamqja District 

413. The danger of the spread of desiccation fiom Turkana has been exaggerated. The district is 
])otentially wealthy, especially in cattle, and is ready for development. A plan is proposed 
based on watershed conservation, improved communications, tsetse control, provision of water 
supplies, agricultural experiments, and social services, with the prime object of developing the 
cattle industry for the benefit of the Karamojong and of the whole Protectorate. 



IX. POSTSCRIPT 


April, 1947 

414. This report was completed in December, 1946, and was printed in draft form. The 
draft was considered at an informal conference held on the 9th and 10th April, 1947, between 
members of the Committee which produced the 1944 report on post-war development, unofficial 
members of Legislative Council, and Heads of Departments. As a result of this conference and 
subsequent consultations a number of minor alterations have been made in the text and this 
postscript has been added. The fact that a postscript is necessary only three months after 
preparation of the plan, endorses the remarks made in paragraph 4. 

415. Finance. — ^In Figure 1 estimated ordinary revenue for 1947 is shown as the original 
estimate of £3,700,000. The revised estimate as published amounts to £4,358,252. Since publi- 
cation, however, it has been reduced by about £300,000 owing to adverse weather affecting the 
cotton crop. Even so the present estimate is more than £4,000,000 so that the final point of the 
revenue graph should be considerably higher than shown. Recent decisions have also influenced 
the estimated funds available for development (para. 24) because, in addition to the sums shown, 
there will probably be £800,000 available for Uganda from the Regional Colonial Development 
and Welfare Vote. This is made up of two items, one being Uganda’s share of reimbursement for 
expenditure on Civil Reabsorption, and the other an amount payable to Uganda towards the 
road programme in view of the expenditure from the Regional Vote on construction of the Great 
North Road in Tanganyika and Kenya. This amount of £800.000, together with the saving 
mentioned below in paragraph 418, can appropriately be allocated for the time being to the 
Reserve Fund (para. 29), bringing that fund to more than £1,600,000. This large amount in 
reserve, representing about 10% of the whole proposed development expenditure, is likely to be 
required, because detailed estimates made for certain projects since the plan was drafted are 
considerably higher than the amounts indicated in the body of the report. 

416. Tsetse Control. — ^The position has changed considerably since paragrai^hs 79-87 were 
written, and is now more serious than was then thought, on account either of a further advance 
of the fly or of a greater knowledge concerning its distribution resulting from activity by the new 
Tsetse Control Department. In particular the invasion of Buganda from the north extends 
considerably further than indicated in Figure 4. According to advice from the technical experts 
it is now necessary to create a very large defensive clearing in Mengo District and probably another 
one in the north on the border between Lango and Acholi Districts. As a result the Tsetse Control 
Department has been compelled to ask for a large additional vote during 1947, and similar 
requests may well occur in future years, so that the allocations in Table 5 are likely to prove 
insufficient. Previous exiierience with defensive clearings has shown that they have not always 
served their purpose and fly has often appeared behind them. Therefore I suggest that large 
sums of money should not be expended on defensive works unless it can be ensured beforehand 
that the clearings will become fully cultivated as soon as they are made, and will remain as 
productive land. 

417. Social Services. — It will be apparent that there is only a small provision in the plan 
for expansion of medical and educational services for the alien communities of Europeans and 
Asians, in spite of the fact that they provide a large amount of taxation in proportion to their 
numbers in the population. The reason for this is that, as already accomplished in Nigeria, 
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Uganda must look forward to the fusion of social services into one common provision for citizens 
of all races. Tliis does not, of course, ])reclude a steady development of services for non-African 
races, provided they are paid for by the people who benefit from them. 

418. Administration . — Recent discussion has indicated that the building of large central 
offices at KamiJala and a new headquarters for the Western Province may not take place during 
the next ten years, but that tlie proposed Buganda Provincial Offices in Kampala are likely to 
be much more costly than indicated in paragraph 205. Some new deijartmental offices will also 
be required, probably in Kamj>ala. This change in jmlicy will save considerable capital expen- 
diture on buildings, and also will save £7,000 per annum, provided in column 4, for transport of 
staff between Entebbe and Kampala. The saving will amount in all to perhaps £250,000 during 
the ten-year period. 

419. Public Weyrhs Department — General . — ^Even assuming that most of the large programme 
of public works is put out to contract, it is doubtful whether the financial jjrovisions in Table 10 
will be adequate to meet the needs of the department during the next ten years. It appears that 
in constructional work of all kinds there will be a serious bottle-neck caused by insufficient 
numbers of artisans, because the present system of training in Civil Reabsorption Centres and 
at Technical Schools is not likely to produce the requisite numbers of skilled men. As soon as the 
Development Plan gets under way it seems likely that this difficulty will become so acute that 
drastic methods of overcoming it may have to be instituted. One method might be for the Public 
Works Department itself to recruit a considerable number of European artisans to whom suitable 
Africans would be apprenticed. The apprentices need not be highly educated before they handle 
a hammer and chisel, and after their first year they would be occupied, still as apprentices, on 
productive work. 

420. Pilot Schemes . — The plan for Pilot Schemes (paras. 308-359) was worked out and 
written before details of the Groundnut Scheme in Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Konya 
were available for reference. A comparison of the two shows certain features of similarity and 
certain differences, and therefore some explanation is desirable. 

421. There is a fundamental difll'erence in object between the Groundnut Scheme and 
Pilot Schemes as proposed for Uganda. The main purpose of the Groundnut Scheme is maximum 
production of an export crop with the minimum of trouble, and hence with the minimum of 
African labour, and therefore its proposed organisation cuts away from the administrative 
system which has been evolved for backward colonial territories, and the proportion of European 
employees to African employees is high. The main object of Pilot Schemes is to overcome the 
fundamental problem in Uganda’s development (paras. 12-22) anticipating the time when 
Uganda will have an ample human population. Pilot Schemes aim, therefore, at occupying on 
the land the maximum African population compatible with maximum production within an 
efficient and economic system of land use; they incorporate a system of administration and 
public services similar to that which is developed in the rest of the country but in an intensified 
form. 

422. This fundamental difference in purpose is inherent in the outline of organisation given 
in the Groundnut Scheme report as compared with that jiroposed for Pilot Schemes. The area 
proposed for a Pilot Scheme is about 500 square miles in all, of which about 300 square miles 
would be used for purposes of arable agriculture, including grass leys. 300 square miles is 
equivalent to about 6 units . 6^ the Groundnut Scheme, each comprising 30,000 acres. For 6 
Groundnut units the scale of expenditure proposed is about £1,350,000 in 6 years, and employees 
(other than for initial breaking of the land) would number about 42 Europeans and 1,800 Africans. 
A Pilot Scheme involves expenditure of about £1,000,000 over 10 years, and residents on the area 
would be about 6 Europeans (and others for jiart time) and 6,000 Africans with their families 
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Thus, while the expenditure is of the same general order, bearing in mind that the Pilot Scheme 
provides for forestry, fisheries, education and other social services, the difference in the proportion 
of productive workers emphasises the difference of purpose. 

423. It is generally agreed that the Groundnut Scheme system of development, admirable 
as it may prove to be, has limited application in Africa, chiefly because it cannot cater for closely 
inhabited ai'eas. But the Pilot Scheme system, being in many respects half way between the 
present system in Uganda and the Groundnut Scheme system, is aiming straight for the goal in 
showing the way for the development of the whole country. For these reasons I have found it 
undesirable to modify the original draft after the Groundnut Scheme report was available. The 
need for Pilot Schemes in Uganda does not, however, preclude the desirability of development 
of part of Uganda on Groundnut Scheme principles if suitable areas can be selected for the 
purpose. 

424. Discussion at the conference mentioned in paragraph 414, after Provincial Teams had 
considered the draft development plan, indicated the following points concerning Pilot Schemes : — 

A. In the Eastern Province there is enthusiasm for a Pilot Scheme in South Busoga but on lines 
somewhat modified from the outline given in paragraphs 336-341. The chief difference proposed is that, 
on the advice of medical authorities, development of the area should be from the existing defensive 
clearing in the neighbourhood of Ikulwe rather than from the coast as I proposed. 

B. In the Northern Province the proposal for a Pilot Scheme in the Aswa basin as indibated in 
paragraph 346 is generally approved in spite of the many difficulties which will have to be overcome. 

C. In the Western Province it is emphasised that the Settlement Scheme in North Kigezi now 
proceeding (para. 349) is arranged with the minimum interference by Government and fears are expressed 
that the close supervision which is inherent in a Pilot Scheme would cause deterioration. Neither the 
Mpanga area nor the Nkusi (paras. 350-1) are likely to be suitable for many years on account of paucity 
of population nearby, but another area not previously discussed, near Mitoma, which lies south of the 
Katonga River in the north-east of Ankole District, is a more promising site for a Pilot Scheme. 

D. It was emphasised that the most critical' time in the development of a Pilot Scheme will be the 
change from its organisation as a state farm to a system of land tenure by the settlers. 

E. In spite of representations by the Provincial Administration that Pilot Schemes should be 
administered as an integral part of the district or province in which they happen to be situated, I would 
emphasise my opinion that, to be successful, each Pilot Scheme must be administered and financed 
separately from any existing district; that each must have a full team of Europeans devoted to the 
scheme itself; and that the head of the team must be a man of exceptional drive, though not necessarily 
a member of the Provincial Administration. 
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Standard of living, 13, 17, 148, 171, 
366. 

Standing Finance Committee, 8-9. 
Stanleyville, 227. 

Statistical office, 41, 72, 149, 211-5. 
Storage, 91, 96, 98, 223. 

Suom River, 256. 

Sudan, 48, 218, 235, 244, 273, 310, 
343; Plantations Syndicate, 310. 
Sugar, 139, 269, 357. 

Suk, 362. 

Surplus balances, 25. 

Survey, Land and Mines, 62-75. 
Surveys, 62-71, 359, 372; Training, 67, 
71, 75. 

Swamps, 52, 115, 129-34, 324, 329, 380. 
T 

Tanganyika, 14, 48, 72, 219, 222, 326, 
415; Atlas, 72. 

Tontalite, 43. 

Taxable capacity, 27. 

Tea, 139. 

Teacher training, 168. 

Technical Schools, 164, 419. 
Telecommunications, 263-6. 

Telegraphs and Telephones, 264-6, 
359. 

Temperature, 81. 

Terinyi, 247. 

Teso, 86, 100, 268, 313, 360, 362; 

Forest Belt, 362. 

Textile factory, 139, 140. 

Therapeutics, ISl. 

Thruston Bay, 336. 

Ticks, 108. 

Tfles, 288, 291, 334. 


T — continmd. 

Titanium, 43. 

Timber, 109, 288. 

Title deeds, 68. 

Tobacco, 139. 

Topography, 62-3. 

Toro District, 16, 100-1, 204, 219, 
228, 244, 350. 

Tororo, 43, 74, 192, 226, 261. 

Torrens System# 66. 

Tothill, J. D., 8. 

Tourism, 254, 296-9, 402. 

Town Planning, 277. 

Trade, see Commerce. 

Trade Dnions, 190. 

Transport, 74, 90, 216-62, 341; see 
also Air, Roads, Railways, Water. 

Triangulation, 62. 

Trout, 256. 

Tiypanosomiasis, 80, 99, 101, 108. 

Tsetse ffies, 72, 92, 99-101, 108, 267; 
314, 318, 326, 335-6, 345, 348, 
Control, 79-87, 362, 374, 416. 

Tuberculosis, 148, 161. 

Turkona. 112, 360, 362. 

Tweyanze, 348. 

U 

Uganda Agreement, 66, 68; Atlas, 72; 
Handbook, 8, 72; Museum, 146, 
182-6, 386. 

United States, 203. 

Urban Development, 51, 95, 133, 189, 
208, 276-7, 283, 303, 396. 
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Vegetation, 72, 89, 335, 359, 362. 

Venereal disease, 148, 161. 

Veterinary Department, 99-108, see 
also Animal industry. 

Victoria, Lake, 64, 116, 118, 123-4, 
133, 223„ 272-3, 275, 336, 352; 
Fisheries Board, 118, 125; Nile, 47, 
85, 247, 272-3, 275. 

Vital Statistics, 149, 170. 

W 

Wad Medani, 310. 

Wakamba, 14. 

Wamala Lake, 229. 

Water: — Pollution, 50; Supplies, 3, 35, 
37, 48, 63, 92, 108, 128, 276, 310, 
319, 324-5, 362-3, 371 (see oisp 
Boreholes); Transport, 223-7, 272, 
393. 

Water-lilies, 58. 

Weighbridges, 108. 

Welffire centres, 174-6, 181, 369; see 
dlao Public Relations and Social 
Welfare. 

West Indies, 133. 

West-Nile District, 110, 112, 116, 188, 
253, 342, 346. 

Western Province, 112, 199, 207, 232, 
350, 418, 424. 

White rhinoceros, 345. 

Wind-pumps, 67. 

Wireless-telegraphy, 264, 266. 

Woods, Sir Wilfred, 25. 

Worthington, E. B., 312. 
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Yambio District, 343. 

Yellow Fever Research Institute, 161, 

Z 

Zanzibar, 161. 
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Government House, 
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1^ Feibrmry, 1949. 

Snt, 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of the 1948 Revision 
of the Development Plan for Uganda. 

2. Ever since Dr. Worthington’s Plan was approved by the 
Legislative Council of the Protectorate in July, 1947, it has been our 
main guide in the consideration of new expenditure. But, from its very 
nature, it could never be more than a general guide. Dr. Worthington 
himself described it as a designer’s preliminary sketch, and an 
admirable sketch it has proved to be. But its function is rather that 
of a lighthouse marking the harbour ultimately to be attained than 
that of a chart shovdng the exact course to be sailed toAvards it. 

3. It has always been held in Uganda, and Dr. Worthington’s 
Plan was based upon the principle that, while development is naturally 
a prominent feature of the ultimate harbour, the day to day expenditure 
on normal activities is at least as important a feature of the course to 
be followed in reaching it. In other words, it is impossible in ijractice 
to separate development from normal expenditure. The validity of 
this principle has been fully confirmed during the past year. Early 
last year, it was discovered that the cost of caiTyiiig the Development 
Plan into effect would be much gi-eater than had origmally been 
estimated. Examination showed, however, that by far the major 
portion of this excess related not to specific development schemes but 
to what Avas termed in the Plan “normal expansion’’, that is to say, 
to the cost of canying on the normal day to day activities of Govern- 
ment. 

4. So, when the discovery of this ])robable excess necessitated 
the recosting of the Plan, the opportunity Avas taken, first, completely 
to integrate the cost of development Avitli that of maintaining the 
existing activities of Government ; secondly, to break doAvn the 
resulting figures into programmes shoAving Avhen and on Avliat objects 
it is proposed that expenditure shall be incurred in each of the 
remaining eight years of the decennium covered by the Plan ; and, 

'^thirdly, to reclassify the figures under Heads of Account so as to 
facilitate comparison with those in the annual Estimates. 

5. It is true that the word “development” is still used in the 
Revision, butMt is used Avith a special meaning and mainly because 
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no better word seemed to be available. For the purpose of the Revision, 
development connotes all expenditure not at present being incurred, 
other than the cost of increments to existing staiF, whether it be on 
some new large project, such as the construction of the Grain Storage 
Plant at Jinja, or on the appointment of an additional clerk in a minor 
department. 

6. In the result, the 1948 Revision of the Development Plan 
covers expenditure of every kind, whether requii-ed for the maintenance 
of existing services or for the initiation of new ones. It thus provides 

'^'a complete financial plan covering the next eight years. Of course it 
is not to be exi^ected that tlie Protectorate expenditure ^vill follow 
exactly the lines laid down in this plan. The expenditure actually to 
be incurred will be determined from year to year by Government, with 
the advice of tlie Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative 
Couneil. There can be little doubt that, as time goes on, there will be 
demands for new services and activities beyond those which can at 
present be foreseen and for which provision has been made. Reference 
to the plan on the one hand, and to the current revenue trends on the 
other, will show whether or not it is possible to finance such develop- 
ments. Or circumstances may arise which dictate some restriction 
of expenditiire ; in that event, it should be reasonably easy, by I’eference 
to the plan, to decide on what items such resti-iction can best be imposed. 

7. It is sometimes suggested that, as any plan, no matter how 
carefully framed, will necessarily be considerably modified in the course 
of its execution, it is useless to estimate in detail so far in advance. 
I do not share this view. As has been explained, there is no intention 
whatever of piniring Uganda’s expenditure to a rigid formula. 
Modifications will not only be Jiecessary but Avill probably prove highly 
desirable as the years go iiast. -Rut fi'oin the plan, those responsible will 
be able at any time to assess the effect of the jnodifications proposed on 
the general financial structure. Moreover, it w'ill probably be found that, 
if there are excesses in one direction, there will be savings in others. 
This has proved to be the case this year. The Estimates do not follow 
the plan by any means exactly. In some cases, activities contemplated 
in the plan are not reflected in the Estimates ; in others, activities have 
been included in the Estimates for which no provision has been made 
in the plan. This is as it should be ; the final word in respect of 
expenditure must obviously lie with the Government and the Legislature 
and not with the planner. The differences under certain heads of account 
are fairly considerable but, when these differences am totalled and the 
pluses are set against the minuses, it will be found that there is close 
correspondence between the total expenditure envisaged in the 
Estimates and that envisaged in the plan. It is hoped that the same 
state of affairs will obtain in future years and that, 'Although modi- 
fications will be made affecting individual items, the value of the 
over-all plan will remain unimpaired. 

8.' The main question which arises from the Revision is whether 
it embodies a plan on which the Government of Uganda can embark 
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with a reasonable expectation o£ being able to finance it in fuU. Attack 
can be made from both sides. It may be argued on the one hand that 
an over-optimistic estimate has been made of Uganda’s resources ; 
it may be argued on the other that the resulting plan is too cautious 
and that the present buoyancy of revenue would justify a larger 
immediate expansion,, particularly of the social services, than the 
Revision provides. A middle course has been steered between these 
two extremes, and the Revision has, so fai’ as possible, been based on 
known actuals and not on jirophesy. Provided that an average revenue 
somewhat less than the average i-evenue of the i)ast two years is 
realized in each of the reniainiiig eight years of the decennium, we can 
afford to finance the resulting plan. Proviried that we can count on 
a revenue in 1957 somewhat less tlian the revenue forecast for 1949, 
the Government cjf that day will bo able to meet the residual expen- 
diture arising from the plan. 

9. To 2 ^J^’‘Jvide for more might well be stigmatised as rash ; to 
provide for less iis pusillanimous. A rea.sonably conservative view' has 
much to eomniend it, since, if revenues increase, it is ahvaj's easy to 
introduce new services ; it is much more difficult to curtail existing 
services if revenues fail to come uji to exiiectation. So far as revenue 
is concerned, w'e have got off to an oxcei)tionaU>' ffivourable start. But 
it is at least jjrudent to visualise the possibility tliat, at some time 
during the decennium, something in the nature of a slumj), accompanied 
by a temporary decline of revenue, may have to bo faced. This may 
happen when develoiJment exiiendituro is at its highest and it would 
be tragic if it became necessary to suspend or restrict devcloinuent just 
at a time when productive exjienditm’e by Government Avould serve 
a particularly valuable iDur^JOse. The jiosition will be examined year 
by year hi the light of the revenue position existing at the time ; the 
plan as drafted rej)resents w'liat apjjeai’s inudent in the light of the 
revenue position as it exists today. 

10. I. do not i^roiDose to deal in detail with the ^Jrogiiimmes set out 

in the 1948 Revision but there is one aspect of tliem to which I would 
briefly refer. At the last meeting of the Legislative Council the question 
was raised whether or not the resulting rexjreseiited a properly 

balanced structure. I aiipend, as an enclosure to this desjiatcli, a note 
on this question which has been j^rejiared by the Development 
Commissioner for circulation to the Develoi>ment Committee. In the 
light of the analysis made in the note, I think tliat you will agree tliat 

"iilie programme for the decennium presents a well balanced structure 
both as regards the allocation of funds over the various activities of 
Government and as regards the distribution of exi^enditure over the 
I>eriod of development. 

11. You may perhaps deshe information as to the exact extent 
of the excess over the original Plan. - Since the 1948 Revision has been 
prepared on lures somewhat different from tho.se adopted in 1940, 
iro detailed department-by-department comparison with the figures 
contained in the original Plan has been made nor could such a comparison 



have been made without an amount of labour which would have been 
altogether incommensmate “with the value of any result achieved. 
But the over-all excess is simple to elucidate. The total expenditure 
of the Protectorate over the decennium is estimated at about £62,750,000. 
Under Dr. Worthington’s definition, the cost of development is the 
amount by which this expenditure exceeds £28,500,000, this sum being 
ten times the estimated recurrent expenditure of 1946. i According to 
this definition, therefore, the revised estimate of the cost of development 
is £34,250,000, or £18,250,000 in excess of the original estimate of 
£16,000,000. The excess is due to circumstances which are explained 
at length in the Report on the 1948 Revision. It is a large figure and 
it is indeed fortunate that, in spite of its magnitude, Uganda can face it 
with reasonable equanimity. 

12. In order that the whole position may be carefully and 
contmuously watched, it will be a duty of the Development Com- 
missioner to prepare two statements annually. '/The first will be 
prepared when the draft Estimates are framed and will be finalised 
when they are approved ; it will show the divergencies between the 
Estimates and the ijlan with a brief explanation wherever these 
divergencies are of importance. This will enable the parallelism between 
the two to be kept eontinnously under review. ''/The second wiU be 
prepared when the accounts of the previous year are received from 
the Accountant-General and will show whether the provision made 
for that year in the plan has been under- or over-spent ; in other words, 
whether there is a credit or a deficit to be carried forward to future 
years. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant. 


J. HATHORN HAUL, 

Oavemor. 
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NOTE BY THE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONER ON THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE UGANDA DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


■ ■ It is important that the structure of any development plan should be a balanced one. It must 
be balanced in two respects. On the one hand, it must acliieve a reasonable distribution of funds 
over the services to be developed, ensuring that the structure is not rendered top-heavy by 
excessive administration charges, that productive services are not starved in order to supply 
money for social services and vice versa, and so on. On the otlier hand, it must achieve a reasonable 
distribution of funds over the development jieriod ; wide fluctuations of expenditure from j’ear- 
to year are not only administratively inconvenient but are usually liighly uneconomical. 

2. The object of this note is to test, by analysis, the balance of the structure of the Uganda 
Development Plan, as revised and recosted m 1948. 

3. As explained in paragraph 11 of the Report on the Revision, the cost of public works 
required specifically for the use of an individual department has been shown in the Revision under 
the relevant departmental liead of account. Tliis jn'oeess has been carried further in the present 
analysis and certain expenditure shown in the Revision under general Public Works Department 
and other heads has been allocated in the analysis to new subject headings. General Adminis- 
tration, Urban Development, Communications and the like. The extent to which sucli allocations 
have been made is shown in the notes at tlie foot of Statement II, in which the detailed break- 
down under subject headings is exhibited. 

4. The figures (other than the final totals) used in the analysis will not be found in exactly 
the same form in the 1948 Revision since, in that Revision, the cost of the revision of salaries has 
not been distributed over the various deimrtments but is shown in a lump sum at the foot of the 
tables. For the jjurpose of the analysis an approximate distribution has been made. The 
percentage which the total cost of salaries revision bears to the total cost of personal emoluments 
has been calculated and this percentage has been applied to the personal emoluments bill of each 
department. It is realized that this method, of distribution does not give correct results for 
individual departments. In some departments the enhancement of the salary bill is substantially 
above the average ; the Educ<ation Department is a case in point, since it employs a large number 
of teachers in grades which benefit from the revision in an exceptional degree. In other depart- 
ments the reverse is the case. The full information necessary to enable an accurate department- 
by-department percentage to be calculated is not yet available but it is not thought that any 
serious eiTor is introduced by the use of the method adopted, especially where departments are 
grouped. 

5. For the purpose of the analysis, exxjenditure has been distributed under the following 
headings : — 

General Administration 
Public Debt and Other Liabilities 
Productive Activities 
Social Services 

Miscellaneous and Emergency Services 

Service Departments 

Reserve 

The expenditme under each of these heads is shown in summary form in Statement I, the 
detailed figures from which these totals have been built up being shown in Statement II. The 
estimated average annual expenditure over the development period is given in the centre columns 
of these statements, the estimated expenditure in 1947, the first year of the period, and the 
estimated- residual expenditure in 1957 being inserted on either side for .comparison. 
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6. The subject heading to which any particular item of expenditure can most appropriately 
be debited must, in many cases, be a matter of opinion. The principles adopted in the analysis 
are explained below under the individual headings. 

General Administration 

7. In this group are included Central, Provincial and Native Administration, Law and Order, 
and Defence. 

8. Central, Provincial and Native Administration, including Audit, Accounts, tlie provision 
of new offices and the housing programme for European and Asian Government servants, accounts 
for 10 per cent, of the Protectorate’s expenditure. This percentage is swollen by the inclusion of 
the housing programme. The cost of this programme is charged to Administration since housing 
is not allocated to individual departments but is taken into a central pool ; on the other hand, 
the great majority of the houses will be oecuj)ied by members of the Productive, Social Service 
and Service Departments and comparatively few by officers of the Administration proper. If 
housing is excluded, the cost of Administration (including new offices) is reduced to 7 • 8 per cent., 
a very low figure and one which offers a complete answer to any charge of topheaviness in the 
Plan. 

9. Law and Order, including the Legal Departments, the Judiciary, Police and Prisons, 
account for 6-6 per cent, of the Protectorate’s expenditure. Defenee aceounts for 2-8 per cent.; 
provision is made in the Plan, Avith effect from 1949, for a possible defence contribution nearly 
two-and-a-half times as large as that made in 1947. 

10. The administrative group as a ivhole, mcluding Administration, Law, Order and 
Defence, is thus responsible for 19-4 per cent, of the total expenditure of Uganda. 

Public D^bt and Other Liabilities 

11. This heading, which includes public debt, pensions and gratuities, accounts for 7-2 
per cent, of the estimated annual expenditure during the decennium. 

Productive Activities 

12. In this group are included : — 

Productive departments (13 -3%) 

Communications (7-3%) 

Special development schemes (2*1%) 

Artisan training (2-0%) 

Urban development (6 • 2 % ) 

Revenue collecting departments (1-3%) 

The percentage of total expenditure allocated to each head is shoivn against it in brackets. 
Between them, these activities account for 32-2% of the Protectorate’s total expenditure. 

13. There is obviously considerable room for difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
a productive activity. Probably few Avill deny that the training of artisans, the lack of which 
forms a bottleneck in all productive schemes, is correctly classed, or that services such as Customs 
and Income Tax, ivithout which the revenue accruing from increased productivity could not be 
collected, are rightly brought to book under this head. Admittedly, Communications and Urban 
Development are in a someAvhat different category. But.it can fairly be claimed that- expenditure 
on these services is a prime essential to the development of commerce and industry. Uganda’s 
principal industry, the cotton industry, is dependent on the roads for the movement of the crop 
and no large expansion would be possible unless the road system w'ere also exiDanded and 
improved. As regards, urban development and posts and telegraphs, the exjienditure of large 
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sums on these services could not be justified if the object to be attained were merely, or even 
mainly, to increase the amenities of those enjoying them. This is not, however, the case ; the real 
object of the expenditure is to create conditions in which trade, industry and commerce can 
reasonably be expected to estabhsh and maintain tliemselves. The same considerations apply 
to urban African housing ; the object is not primarily to jwovide greater comfort for the Afirican 
but to produce conditioms wliieh will result in his becoming a more regular, more contented and 
therev'ith more jirodiictive worker. 


Socp\L Services 

14. Social Services account for 23-7 per cent, of the Protectorate’s expenditure during the 
development iicriod, rising to 27 • 5) per cent, at tlie end of it. 


Miscellaneous and EMERtJENC^Y Services 

• 15. These services include the large number of miscellaneous items shown under heads XIX 

and XXXIX of Appendix VI to the 1948 Revision and cover, inter alia, contributions to the 
High Commission, passages for officers, locust control and the Department of Supplies. They 
account for 3-8 per cent, of the Protectorate’s exjienditure. 


Service Departments 

16. Under this head are grouped departments and .services which operate on behalf of the 
Protectorate as a whole and the activities of which cannot in the main be assigned to any other 
particular head. They embrace the Coast Agency, the Covernment Press and the Public Worlis 
Department. They include the maintenance of buildings, workshops and transport and the 
construction of minor works too insignificant to merit separate cataloguing. These departments 
and services account for 7-9 per cent, of the Protectorate’s expenditure. In considering this 
figure it must be remembered that the whole cost of Public Works Department establishment 
has been charged against this head although the cost of practically all the new construction work 
and some of the maintenance work executed by that establishment has been charged against the 
department or head to vdiich the work appertains. 


Reserve 

17. A reserve of 5-8 per cent, of total expenditure, or about £360,000 a year, has been 
provided as a reserve to meet possible enlianced prices. 


Summary 


18. To summarize the figuies, the distribution of expenditure over the Plan is approximately 
as follows : — 


Per cent. 


Administration, law, order and defence, including public debt and 

pensionary charges . . . . . - . . . . 27 

Productive activities . . . . . . . . . . . . 32 

Social services . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 24 

Service departments, miscellaneous and emergency services and reserve . . 17 


Total . . 100 


This programme presents a well balanced structure in which expenditure is equitably distributed 
over all the various branches of administration. 
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19. As stated in paragraph 1, it is also necessary to ensure that expenditure is reasonably 
distributed over the period of development. The expenditure anticipated in each year of the 
decennium, and the residual expenditure in 1967, is shown below : — 


Year 

Expenditure 

Reserve 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

4,244,400 

, . 

4,244,400 

194S 

5,337,800 

« 

5,337,800 

1949 

6,727,400 

582,200 

7,309,600 

1950 

6,140,500 

479,700 

6,620,200 

1951 

6,248,000 

474,300 • 

6,722,300 

1952 

6,093,000 

436,200 

6,529,200 

1953 

6,018,600 

415,300 

6,433,900 

1954 

6,119,100 

418,700 

- 6,537,800 

1955 

6,079,700 

405,800 

6,485,500 

19.56 

6,118,300 

404,100 

6,522,400 

Total . . £ 

.59,126,800 

3,616,300 

62,743,100 

Residual 1957 . . £ 

5,631,500 

350,500 

5,982,000 


is a steady rise in expenditure from 1947 to 1949 as the execution of the Plan got under way 
“peak” expenditure in 1949 owing to the efforts being made to complete, in that year, the 
building programme on which future orderly development depends. . Thereafter, the Plan 
les for a very even spread of expenditure over the remainder of the decennium. 
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Statement I. — ^Uganda Development Plan — 1948 Revision 


Allocation oe Expendittieb 


Summary 





Percentage 

Average annual 

Percentage 

Residual 

Percentage 


Expenditure 

of total 

expenditure 

of total 

expenditure 

of total 

Head of Account 

1947 

i expenditure 

1947-56 

expenditure 

1057 

. ezpci 

iditure 


Item 


BB 

Total 

Item 

Total 

Item 

Total 

Item 

Total 

; Item 

Total 

'General Adminis- 









1 




tratlon 

Central, Provincial and 



• 






' 




Native Adminis- 
tration 

502,600 


' 

11-9 


627,310 



: 

i 

1 620,500 


i 

8-7 


Law and Order 

309,800 


7-3 


417,800 


6-6 

1 

iltX-iilil 


6-9 


Defence 

82,800 

896,200 

1"9 

21-1 

171,920 

1,217,030 

2-8 

. 19-4 

1 

194,200 

1,128,300 

3-3 

18-9 

Public Debt and Other 
Liabilities . . 
Productive Activities 


384,200 


9-0 

• 

453,950 


7-2 

! 



8-4 


Productive Depart- 













ments 

510,800 


120 


832,760 


13-3 




13-6 


Comxuuuicatious 
Special Development 

316,600 


7- 6 


467,860 


7-3 


||B 


6-2 


S<^emes 

Artisan Training 





129,390 


2-1 

i 



0*6 


Centres 

123,000 


2-9 


128,470 


Koil 


BB 


2-2 


Urban Development . . 
Revenue Collecting 

166,800 


3-9 


387,460 


6-2 



3-6 

27- B 


Departments. . 

48,200 

1,164,400 

1-1 

27-4 

79,140 

2,016,060 

1-3 

32-2 

103,800 

1,666,900 

1-.7 

Social Services 
Miscellaneous and 


1,003,000 


23-0 


1,489,380 


23-7 


1,095,600 


28-3 

Emergency 

Services 


469,200 1 


111 


241,090 


3-8 


194,400 


#•2 

Service Departments 


328,400 


7-8 


496,170 


7-9 




7-4 

Reserve 


•• 




361,630 


5-8 




6-B 

Total ... 


4,244,400 1 

lOO-O 


6,274,310 


100-0 




100-0 





















Statement II. — Uganda Development Plan— 1948 Revision 


Detailed Allocation op Expenditure 


Head of Accotuit 

Expendituie 

1947 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
expendi- 
ture 

] 

Average annual i 
expenditure ! 

1947-1958 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
expendi- 
ture 

Resi 

ezpen 

19 

dual 

diture 

57 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
expendi- 
ture 


Item 

Total 

Item 

Total : 

Item 

Total 

■ 

General Administration 

Central, Pimincial and Native 
Administration 

I. The Governor . . 

II. Accountant-General . . 
V. Audit . . 

XX. Native .^.ffairs . . 

XXVI. Provincial Adminis- 
tration (1).. 
xxxm. Secretariat 

Government offices (2) 
Housing for Govern- 
ment servants (2) . . 

14,500 

25.000 

12.000 
101,200 

115,500 

28,300 

■ ■ 

116,200 

502,600 

11-6 

! 3 

1 3 
! 3 

627,310 

i 

10-0 


520,600 

8-7 

Law and Order 

m. Administrator-General 
vm. Crown Law Office 

XVI. Judicial 
xxn. Police . . 

XXV. Pilsons 

5,400 

8,700 

30,600 

183,600 

81,500 

309,800 

7-3 


417,800 

6-8 

10,700 

12,500 

38,900 

264,000 

87,600 

413,600 

6-6 

Defence 

X. Defence 

82,800 

82,800 

1-9 

171,920 

171,920 

2-8 

194,200 

104,200 

3-3 

Total: General Administration . . 


895,200 

21- 1 


1,217,030 

10-4 


1,128,300 

189 

Public Debt and Other Liabili- 
ties 

XXI. Pensions and Gratuities 
xxvn. Public Debt . . 

200,500 

183,700 

384,200 

9-0 

1 

234,250 

219,700 

453,950 

7-2 

238,300 

263,700 

502,000 

8-4 

Total : Public Debt and Other 
Liabilities 


384,200 

90 


453,950 

7-2 


602,000 

8-4 

Productive Activities 

Productive Departments 
iv. Agriculture 

XU. forests . . 
xm. Game and Fisheries . . 
XIV. Geology . . 
xxxu. Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies . . 
xxxiv. Survey, Land and Mines 
xxxvii. Tsetse Control 
xxxviii. Veterinars’ 

Hydrology 

160,000 

55.100 
12,700 

112,100 

6,000 

58,400 

59.100 
55,600 

1,200 

510,800 

12-0 

1 

i 

245,150 

91,070 

38,630 

107,190 

19,290 

104,940 

108,430 

87,710 

30,440 

832,760 

13-3 

244,700 

99,000 

46,900 

60,600 

24,600 

166,800 

37,400 

104,500 

31,700 

813,100 

13-8 

Communications 

vi. Civil Aviation and 
Meteorology 

xxin. Posts and Telegraphs . . 
Roads — Capital 
expenditure (2) 

Roads — ^Jlaiiiten- 
ance (3) 

Katonga River 

Survey (4) 

22,900 

116,200 

54,200 

124,300 

316,600 

7-6 

51,960 

172,800 

81,900 

149,000 

2,200 

457,890 

7-3 

36,700 

171,600 

163,000 

371,200 

‘6-2 

Special Development Schemes 

Pilot Schemes . . 
Karainoja District 


■ 

■ 

109,070 

20,320 

129,390 

2-1 

20,000 

13,600 

33,600 

0-8 

Carried forward » . 


827,400 

19'6 


1,420,000 

22-7 


1,217,900 

20-4 
























XUl 


Head of Account 

Expenditure 

1947 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
eiqiendi- 
ture 

Average annual 
expenditure 
1947-1966 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
expendi- 
ture 

Residual 

expenditure 

1967 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
erqjendi- 
ture 

Item 

Total 

Item 

Total 

Item 

Total 

Productive Activities — contd. 







nn 

1 


Brought forward . . 


827,400 

19-5 






20-4 

Artisan Training 










Artisan Training 










Centres (4) . . 

123,000 

123.000 

2-9 

128,470 

138,470 



130,900 

9.2 

Urban Development 







1 

1 



XXXV. Township Authority, 







! 



Jinja . . 

13,200 









XXXVI. Township Authority, 







i 



Kampala 

76,200 



■HKiiZi] 






Minor Tomi ships (6) . . 

33,200 









Water Supplies — 







! 



Capital Expendi- 




• 



! 



ture (2) 

23,800 



63,610 



1 



Water Supplies — 




1 






I\fainteiiancc (3) 

10,400 









African Housing 


165,800 

3-9 


387,450 

0-2 


214,300 

3-6 

Revenue Collecting Departments 










IX. Customs and Excise 

34,800 



56,710 






XV. Income Tax 

13,400 

48,200 

11 

22,430 


1-3 



1-7 

Total : Productive Departments . . 


1,164,400 

27*4 ! 



32-2 


1,606,900 

27-9 

Social Services 










XI. Education 

419,500 






777.800 



xvn. labour . . 

14,500 






60,700 



xvin. Jledical 

495,400 






785,000 



xxvm. Public Relations and 










Sodal Welfare 

72,400 






67,100 



Uganda Museum (6) . . 

1,200 






5,300 



Approved School 


1,003,000 

23-6 , 


1,480,380 

23-7 

8,800 

1,696,600 

28-3 

Total ; Social Services ' . . 


1,003,000 

23-6 


1,489,380 

23-7 


1,096,600 

28-3 

Aflscelianeous and Emergency 










Services 










XIX. hliscellaneous 






, 




Services (7) . . 

130,800 



164,620 



UilAilltl 



XXXIX. Emergency Services . . 

338,400 

460,200 

111 

86,470 


3-8 

BihiI 


3-2 

Total : Miscellaneous and Enter- 










gency Services . . 


460,200 

111 



3-8 



3-2 

Service Departments 










vn. Coast Agency . . 

2,000 









XXIV. Printing 

30,500 









XXIX. Public Works Depart- 










ment (8) 

103,300 









XXX. Public Works 










Recurrent (9) 

09,400 









XXXI. Public Works Extra- 










ordinary (10) 

26,200 

328,400 

7-8 


490,170 

7*9 

25,000 


7-4 

Total : Service Departments 


328,400 

7-8 


400,170 

7-9 



7-4 

Reserve 










Reserve 




361,030 

361,630 

3-8 

350,500 

350,500 

6-0 

Total : Reserve 



.. 

! 301,030 

1 

0-8 

350,500 

6-9 


(1) Excluding Sliiior Townships. 

(2) From xxxi Public Works Extraordinary. 

(3) From xxx Public Works Recurrent. 

(4) From xxix Public Works Department. 

(5) From xzvi Provincial Administration. 

(6) From XIX Miscdlaneous Services. 


Notes 

(7) Excluding Uganda JIuseum. 

(8) Excluding Artisan Training Centres and Katouga River 

Survey. 

(9) Excluding JIaiiitenance oi Roads and Water Supplies. 

(10) Excluding Government offices, Housing for Government 
servants and capital expenditure on Roads and Water 
Supplies. 
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A DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR UGANDA 
1948 REVISION 

REPORT 


Introductory 

Eably in 1948, it became evident that the coat of putting into execution the Development 
Plan for Uganda prepared by Dr. E. B. Worthington would be very much greater than had at 
first been estimated. Rough calculations showed that the actual cost might even be double that 
originally quoted. It was therefore decided that the whole Plan should be analysed in detail and 
re-costed with a view to a revised and firmer estimate of probable costs being made available to 
Government. 

Reasons for the Excess 

2. There are various reasons for the excess of the revised over the original estimate. The 
first stems from the fact that Dr. Worthington took as his datum the recurrent expenditure in 
1946 and regarded all subsequent expenditum over and above this figui’e as development 
expenditure. This procedure would have been nnexceptionable had the Estimates of 1946 
reflected the expenditure of a normal year, but this (although the fact was doubtless not so clear 
then as it is today) was not the case. The preparcation of the 1946 Estimates was begun while the 
war in Europe was still in luogress ; they were almost finished before the end of the war with 
Japan. They were war-time estimates, full of gaps and deficiencies which required to be made 
good before anything which could reasonably be termed development could bo superimposed on 
them. 

3. The last two years have, in the main, been utilized in making good these gaps and 
deficiencies. Vacancies in the establishment have been filled ; activities which had waned or fallen 
into disuse owing to Avar conditions have been revived. This has involved considerable expenditure, 
largely of a kind for AAdiich no provision Avas made in the Plan and which cannot properly be 
described as development. Moreover, since most of this expenditure is of a recurrent nature, 
the additional money invoWed Avill be required in each imnaining year of the decennium. 

4. Secondly, prices and Avages have risen sharply since the Plan was prepared and, even 
where a service or activity has not exiJanded at all, the cost of maintaining it in existence has 
increased. For example, it costs more to maintain a hospital in 1948 than it did in 1946, oven 
though the facilities afforded and the staff employed may be exactly the same and the scale of 
diets and medicines may remain unaltered. This cause of excess could not, of course, have been 
foreseen in 1946, but provision has to be made for it not only uoav but in all future years, as 
a drop in Avages and prices to 1946 levels is most improbable. 

5. As a special and inqjortant instance of the rise in wag(»s, a considerable addition has had 
to bo made to the provision for personal emoluments in order to give effect to the recommendations 
of the East African Salaries Commission. 

6. Tliirdly, insufficient provision was made for Avliat may be termed quasi-recurrent 
expenditure, that is to say, expenditure Avhich, Avhile not recurrent in the true sease of the word, 
is not included in any development scheme and can hardly, indeed, properly be described as 
development. Purcha.ses of miscellaneous plant and equipment, contributions to desirable 
activities (other than those made annually), small public works for general purposes, and the like 
fall in this category. An examination of the aimual Estimates will show how numerous are the 
items relating to expenditure of this nature and that the total annual cost to be defrayed on 
account of them is no inconsiderable sum. 
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Principles underlying the Revision 

7. For the purposes of the Revision, development expenditure has been regarded as 
completely integrated with, and not as something outside, the ordinary expenditure of the 
Protectorate. The word “development”, as used in this Revision, has thus a wider connotation 
than that usually attached to it. Any new activity wdiich is not reflected in the Estimates of 1948, 
or any extension of an activity so reflected (except the payment of increments to existing staff), 
is classed as development. The object throughout has been to make the best possible estimate 
of the total amount of monej' which Acill be required over the decennium 1947 to 1956 in order 
to ensure the proper administration and development of the Protectorate, using the word 
“development” in its widest sense. 

8. In addition to the revision and recosting of the Plan, the opportunity has been taken 
to break down the various items of which it consists into the form of a programme. For the 
original Plan is not a programme ; it consists, for the most part, of a number of lump sum items 
showing the expenditure to be incurred under each, but it does not show when that expenditure 
is to be incurred or how it will be divided between staff, other charges, .special expenditure and 
the like. The Plan is admirable as a general guide but is too dispersed an objective for a detailed 
attack. In order to plan such an attack, it is necessary to have a year to year programme, 
showing exactly what it is intended to do and what amount of money it is intended to spend in 
each year of the decennium. A programme of this kind fimiishes definite targets at whicli to aim ; 
it should be possible to tell each }'ear whether achievement is running parallel with expectation 
and, if not, to investigate the reason why. 

9. The Revision thus embodies a scheme not only of planned development but also of 
planned finance. It comprises a series of annual budgets, one for eacli year of the decennium, 
covering every aspect of Government’s activities. An annual comparison, undertaken in the liglit 
of the revenue position existing at the time, between the Estimates and the provision made for 
the year in the Plan will provide material for a decision whether to proceed on the lines laid down 
or whether some retardation of activity is called for or some expansion justified. 

10. In the original Plan, expenditure W'as treated under subject headings, but for the 
detailed recosting which ha.s now been undertaken it was found better to deal separately witli 
eacli head of account, as shown in the Estimates. This jirocedure not only ensures that small 
items appearing under individual heads are not over-looked, as is possible when dealing with 

. a broad subject lieading such as “Administration, Law and Defence” or “Urban Develoinnent”, 

I but also facilitates comparison between the budgets presented in the revised Plan and the annual 
Estimates. 

11. There is, however, one exception to this principle. In order to show the full expenditure 
to be incurred in respect of each department, works roejuired for departmental use, altliougli 
financed from the general head “Public Works Extraordinary”, have been shown against tlie 
appropriate departmental head. The iiead “Public Works Extraordinary” in the Revision thus 
covers only works which cannot be allocated to any particular department, such as Imildings 
required for general administrative purposes, housing, water supplies, communications and the 
like, together with a small allocation for unforeseen minor works. 

12. Tliroughout the Revision, no account is taken of the particular source from which any 
individual work is financed. From the point of view of the Protectorate’s finances as a whole, 
it is immaterial whether the cost of a work is defrayed from balances, from a grant under the 

,, Colonial Development and Welfare Act (since the total amount available for such grants is 
already fixed), from annual revenues or from loan funds. The total resources of the Protectorate 
under aU these heads has been calculated ; the material point is* to ascertain whether, in total, 
these resources will suffice to defray the total anticipated expenditure. 
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Method of Revision 


(a) Maintbkakcb of Existing Activities 

13. The basic figures from which the recosting of the Plan starts are those contained in the 
Estimates of 1948 and the first sum to be calculated is the cost of maintaining in existence over 
the decennium the activities reflected in those Estimates. This is done in Table I of the programmes 
under the various heads of account which are contained in Appendix VI. 

14. Table I includes in each case : — 

(o) Under “Personal Emoluments”, the cost of maintaining the existing staflF, including 
increments, over the remainder of the decennium. 

(6) Under “Other Charges”, the same or approximate!}' the same e.xpenditnre in future years 
as in 1948. As the calculation is directed to discovering the cost merely of maintaining existing 
. activities, there is no reason (other than rising prices) why such expenditure should either 
increase beyond or fall below the figure of 1948. It seems probable that prices will rise, but it 
would be unprofitable to attempt to projihesy when or by how much. It is therefore considered 
preferable to adhere to the 1948 figures and to provide a reserve from which any increases can 
be met as and when they materialise. The method of calculation of this reserve is explained 
in the last programme in Appendix VI. 

(c) Under “Special Expenditure”, an allowance, based on the actuals of past years, for 
expenditure of the nature referred to in paragraph 6 of this Report which, while not technically 
speaking recurrent, is certain to be incurred year by year in one form or another. 

(d) Under “Public Works Extraordinary”, the estimated expenditure on Public Works 
constructed for the department concerned actually incurred or likely to be incurred in 1947 
and 1948. 

15. Two further remarks are pertinent to the above paragraph. First, all Personal 
Emoluments are entered at existing rates ; the calculation of the effect of the recommendations 
of the East African Salaries Commission on the salary bills of individual departments is not yet 
complete. The enhanced cost, due to these recommendations, is therefore added as a lump sum 
to each year’s expenditure ; the calculation of this .sum is given in the penultimate programme 
in Appendix VI. 

16. iSecondly, while the expenditure on “Pemonal Emoluments”, “Other Charges” and 
“Special Expenditure’’ shown in the Table against the years 1947 and 1948 ai-e taken direct from 
the Estimates of those years (here again final figures for actuals are not yet available), revised 
estimates have in most cases been framed in respect of the entries under “Public Works Extra- 
ordinary”. This was considered advisable as there have been large vai iations between the amounts 
provided in the EstimatCiS and the cost of works actually constructed ; owing to staff difficulties, 
the Public Works Department have in many cases not been able to do the full amount of work 
for which the Estimates have contained provision. 

(6) Development 

17. In Table II of the programmes in Appendix VI is given the cost of all expenditure, over 
and above that included in Table I, which is anticipated during the next eight years. Although 
the Table is headed “Development”, this word must, as explained in paragraph 7 above, be 
interpreted in its widest sense ; it covers all new expenditure, from the cost of some new large 
scheme to that of the appointment of an additional stenographer or clerk. Where considerable 
development is contemplated in any department, a detailed programme is given and the 
expenditure is broken down in subsidiary tables so as to show, year by year, the amount which 
it is proposed should be spent on each item of that programme. 

18. For descriptions of the various schemes included in the programmes, reference must 
he made to Dr, Worthington’s Development Plan for Uganda. It is only where new schemes are 
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proposed, or where some variation of the original Plan has been found to be desirable or necessary, 
that explanatory notes have been given. 

(C) GESTEIlAIi 

19. In Table III of the programmes in Appendix VI, the figures in Tables I and II have been 
combined to show the total expenditure anticipated under each head of account in each of the 
years 1947 to 1956, as well as the residual expenditure which will fall to be met from Protectorate 
revenues in 1957, after the end of the decennium. 

20. Every effort has been made, in the preparation of the Tables, to ensure that they 
present as realistic an estimate of future expenditure as it is possible to compile. In order to keep 
the size of the Tables ^vithin reasonable bounds, it has been necessary to show annual lump-sum 
entries under “Personal Emoluments”, “Other Charges”, and so forth. But these entries have, 
in almost every case, been built up from more detailed figures : figures showing the establishment 
proposed man by man, and “Other Charges” distributed under numerous heads such as ‘travelling 
and transpoi-t’, ‘services and incidentals’, ‘grants’, ‘contributions’, ‘purchases and equipment’, 
and the like. It is hoped that, by this means, the margin of error which is always inherent in the 
use of lump sums has been to a great extent reduced. Care has been taken that items should not 
be excluded merely because they involved only small expenditure ; over a ten years’ period, such 
small items have a Avay of mounting up to formidable totals. The details from which the figures 
in the Tables were compiled are all on record and are available for reference should such reference 
prove necessary. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


(a) Total Exeenditurb 

21. As shown in Appendix III, the total anticipated expenditure of the 
the decennium 1947 to 1956 is £62,743,100, divided as follows : — 

Maintenance of Existing Activities (at current rates) 

Development (at current rates) 

Salaries Revision . . 

Reserve to cover increased prices .. 


Protectorate during 
£ 

38,179,600 

15,919,100 

5,028,200 

3,616,300 


62,743,100 


As explained in the penultimate programme of Appendix VI, the proAusion for Salaries Revision 
is by no means entirely excess expenditure since, had salaries not been revised, a considerable 
sum would ha^m had to be entered in its place to provide Cost of Living Allowances throughout 
the decennium. 


(6) Resoubobs 

22. In Appendix II are set out the resources of the Protectorate, other than annual 
revenues, which are available for application to the development programme. They total 
£13,461,400, leaving £49,308,500 to be financed from annual revenues, as shown below : — 

£ 

Total anticipated expenditure . . . . . . . . 62,743,100 

Resources other than annual revenues . . .. .. .. 13,461,400 


To be financed from annual revenues .. .. .. 49,281,700 
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(c) Annual Revenue Requibed 

23. In order to ascertain the annual revenue which will be required in each of the eight 
remaining years of the decennium in order to finance the programme, the revenues of 1947 and 
1948 must be deducted from the above figure. The result is given below : — 

£ 

To be financed from annual revenues .. .. .. .. 49,281,700 

Zreaa revenue for 1947 (actual) .. .. .. .. 5,123,400 

iess revenue for 1948 (revised estimate) .. .. .. 6,205,100 


To be financed from annual revenues 1949 to 1950 


38,953,200 


In other words, an average annual revenue of £4,869,200 will be required during each of the next 
eight years in order fully to finance the programme. This requirement is about a quarter-of-a- 
mfilion pounds less than the average revenue actually realised dm’ing the past two years. 

{d) Residual Expenditure in 1957 

24. It is, of course, inqiortant that the development i)rogranime sliould be so conditioned 
that the residual expenditure resulting from it after the end of the decennium will not be greater 
than the Protectorate revenues at that date will be able to defray. Tlie anticipated residual 
expenditure in 1957 is set out in Appendix V ; it amounts to £5,982,000, including provision for 
salaries revision and reserves. Seeing that tlie revenue for 1949 is estimated at £6,445,800, the 
residual expenditure is not more than the Protectorate revenues eight years hence should be able 
to cover. 

CONCLUSION 

25. In considering the figures given in the preceding section of tliis Report, it must be 
remembered that, apart from the considerable specific reserve of £3,616,300 which they include, 
there are other concealed reserves contained within the programmes. For example, additional 
Revenues will accrue directly from development schemes ; to quote only one or two instances, 
the extended operations of the Forest Dexiartment should ])rocluce an ajiprecinble return : the 
larger output of trained surveyors by the Survey, Land and Mines Department will moan that 
more survey work, for which fees are charged, can be undertaken : hire charges will be received 
for the hire of the mechanical imydements. for the cost of whicli jn-ovision is made in the Agri- 
cultural Department programme : payment will be made by the ]>ublic for the water to bo 
supplied from the projected water-supply schemes : and so on. In most cases, it is impossible at 
this stage to frame any firm estimate of yirobable returns and no attempt has consequently been 
made to do so, but there can be no doubt that such returns M'ill bo c‘onsiderablo, especially in the 
later years of the decennium. 

26. Again, while it has been thought advisable to make j)rovision for new ayipointments 
in the year in which such appointments are required, in order that the necessary recruitment 
may be effected then if possible, experience has shown how difficult it is to obtain the services 
of trained geologists, agricultural officers, veterinary officers, doctors and the like at a time when 
almost every country and colony are competing for them. It is, it is feared, improbable that actual 
recruitment will run parallel with the programmes, wth the result that some at least of the staff 
will be employed for a shorter period of years within the decennium than the Revised Plan 
envisages. 

27. " In the same way, the programme of Public Works is an optimum one and it may well 
be that the Public Works Department, handicapped by lack of staff, artisans and materials and 
with large arre.ars already on its hands, will fall behind it. If so, this ivUl still further retard 
recruitment and the initiation of the projects which the recruitment is designed to man. 
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28. It is also improbable that the sum of £1,000,000, provided in the original Flan and 
repeated in the Revision, for Pilot Schemes will be required in full for this purpose. There are 
indications that, in present conditions, it will be impracticable to find the population necessary 
to settle areas of the size contemplated in the original Plan with the result that, in the beg inning 
at least, any scheme or schemes undertaken may have to be on a much smaller scale. A saving, 
and possibly a large saving, under this head is thus to be anticipated. 

29. Ajjart, moreover, from all these considerations, -the main purpose of the Plan is to 
/increase the productive capacity of the countiy. Any such increase in productive capacity will 

connote an increase in taxable capacity also. The Plan will have failed in its object if, towards 
the end of the decennium, revenues are not rising, as on these revenues will depend the future 
expansion of the social services for which the Plan is designed to pave the way. 

30. Taking all these factors into consideration, the revised Plan can, it is thought, fairly 
be regarded as commensurate Avith the probable resources of the Protectorate. The programmes 
will, of course, come under scrutiny year by 3'ear, when the annual Estimates are framed, in the 
light of the revenue position then obtaining and it will be necessary, until future trends can be 
more closely estimated, to exercise caution in promoting new schemes, not included in the Plan, 
which involve recurrent charges and so would tend to swell the residual expenditure in 1957 . 
But there appears, on aU the present evidence, to be no reason why the Protectorate should not 
proceed in accordance with the Plan with every reasonable expectation of being able to finance it 
in full. 
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APPENDIX I 


Toxai, anticipated expenditure of the Protectorate Government during the decennium 1947 to 1956 

Expenditure at wages and prices current in 1948 

Reserve 

Public Salaries to meet Grand 

Year Personal Other Special Works Total Revision increased ToTai, 

Emolu- Charges Expendi- Extra- prices 

ments ture ordinary 

I i I £ £ £ £ £ 

947 .. 1,124,200 2,161,200 273,800 365,900 3,915,100 329,300 4,244,400 

.948 . . 1,195,600 2,542,200 362,000 931,600 6,031,300 306,500 . . 5,337,800 

,949 .. 1,228,200 3,063,600 403,000 1,570,300 6,265,100 462,300 582,200 7,309,600 

960 .. 1,313,000 3,052,600 352.100 928,000 5,645,700 494,800 479,700 6,620,200 

951 .. 1,386,600 3,152,500 373,100 812,000 5,724,200 523,800 474,300 6,722,300 

,962 .. 1,458,400 3,177,700 346,400 558,400 5,540,900 552,100 436,200 6,529,200 

963 .. 1,492,400 3,221,000 349,900 388.000 5,451,300 567,300 415,300 6,433,900 

954 .. 1,530,600 3.310,400 330,500 363,900 5,535,400 583,700 418,700 6,537,800 

965 . . 1,562,600 3,339,600 306,000 274,400 6,482,500 597,200 405,800 6,485,500 

966 .. 1,696,800 3,376,400 271,300 263,600 5,507,100 611,200 404,100 6,622,400 

ToTAI,;i 13,888,300 30,396,100 3,368.100 6,446,100 54,098,600 5,028,200 3,616,300 62,743,100 























APPENDIX II 


Statement of the kesohrces of the Protectorate Government, other than annuae revenues, 

AVAH,ABEE FOR APEEJCATION TO THE DEV^EOPMENT PROGRAMME 





£ 

. ^ 

£ 

Balances : — 

General Revenue Balance on 1-1-47 

Reserve Fund. Post War Development . . 

Protectorate Reserve Fund 

War Risks Insurance Fund 

Overseas Payments Division 

•• 

•• 

iE M 
3Q 9 

2,700,793 

1,000,000 


Less Fixed Reserve 




1,700,793 

Cotton and Hard Coffee Funds : — 

Cotton and Hard Coffee Development and Welfare Fund 
Less for I<and Bank and Building Society (a) 



1,250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

4,626,000 

Reserve Fund. Post War Development . . 




5,375,000 

2,000,000 

Hem Loans (b) . . 

Colonial Development and Welfare Act (c) ; — 

Uganda Allocation 

Less expenditure 1-4-46 to 31-12-46 



2,500,000 

134,738 

2,365,262 

122,265 

728,200 

06,000 

Research Allocation . . 

Less exi^enditure 1-4-46 to 31-12-46 



122,550 

286 


Regional Allocation . . 

Central Allocation 




3,281,727 

900,119 

110,000 

93,751 

Interest {d) : — 

Balances 3% on ^1,700,793 for five years 

Cotton and Hard Coffee Funds 3% on ;£5,37 5,000 for four years 



255,119 

645,000 

Probable Recoveries on accottnt of Mulago Hospital (e) : — 

Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Higher Education Allocation 
Contributions from Bast African Governments 

Reimbursement from Makerere College . . 

•• 

60,000 

40.000 

10.000 

Unexpended Balances of Loan Funds : — 

Uganda 1932 Doan . . 

Uganda 1937 Doan .. 


•• 

•• 

■ 











13,461,390 


Notes 

(а) Not included in Development Plan. 

(б) See 2 Jaraj'raph 25B of "A Development Plan for Uganda”. 

(c) For details, see Annexiure to this Appendix. 

(d) On the assmnption that tlie Balances and money in the Cotton and Hard Coffee Funds will be spent 
more or less evenly over the jieriod for which tliey are available, simple interest at 3 per cent, is allowed for five 
years in the case of the former and for four years in the case of the latter, this being half the period in eadi case. 

(e) See Note 2 under XVIII Medical, Mulago Hospital and Medical School, in Appendix VI. 
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Annexure to Appendix II 


Schemes financed under Coeoniai, development and Wei,fare Act 


A. 

Scheme 

D.379 

D.380 

D.384 

D.411 

D.412 

D.417 

D.426 

D.560 

D.589 

D.590 


Expenditure incurred prior to 1-1-47 chargeable to the Uganda allocation of £2,500,000 


£ 

Construction of Cattle Dips. . . . . . . . . . . . 817 

Swainp Drainage and Reclamation . . . . . . . . . . 260 

Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Research . . . . . . . . 7,600 

Mulago Hospital . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,888 

Medical Services . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 18,024 

Rural Water Supplies .. .. .. .. .. ..46,157 

P.W.D. Central Depot, Kampala . . . . . . . . . . 26,206 

Educational Grants . . . . . . . . . . .. 10,875 

Social Welfare . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 514 

Aerodromes . . ' . . . . . . . . . . . . 23,497 


Total .. ,. £ 134,738 


B. Schemes chargeable to Research allocation but included in the development programme 




Expenditure 


Allocation 

prior to 



1-1-47 


£ 

£ 

R.136 Lake Victoria Hydrological Investigations 

8,050 

285 

R.184 Hydrological Survey 

114,600 


Total £ 

122,650 

286 


C. Uganda share of Schemes chargeable to Regional allocation 

£ 

D.870 Great North Road . . . . . . . . . . 460,000 

D.833 Reimbursenient for training ex-servicemen .. .. .. .. 268,200 


Total . . . . £ 728,200 


D. Scheme chargeable to Central allocation but included in the development programme 

£ 

D.879 Geological Survey . . . . . . . . . . . . 66,000 
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APPENDIX III 


StATeMENT SHOWING, BY HEADS OE ACCOUmr, THE TOTAI, ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURE OP THE PROTECTORATE 
Government during the decenkium 1947 to 1966, and its division between the cost of maintaining 
THE ACTmTIfiS REFIECTED IN THE ESTIMATES OF 1948 AND NEIV DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Stifnmary 



Expenditure at wages and prices current 

in 1948 


Reserve 
to meet 
increased 
prices 



Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expendi- 

ture 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Salaries 

Revision 

Grand 

Total 

Maintenance of 
Existing 

L 

1 

1 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Activities 

11,781,700 

24.710,900 

1,396,500 

290,400 

38,179,500 



38,179,500 

Devdopment . . 

2,106,600 

5.685,200 

1,971,600 

6,155,700 

15,919,100 

5,028,200 

3,616,300 

24,563.600 

Total £ 







3,616,300 

62,743,100 
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Appendix III — continued 


(b) Maintenance of Existing A ctivities 



Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expendi- 

ture 

Public 
Works . 
Extra- 
ordinary 

Total 

The Governor . . . . . . 

L 

£ 

i 

L 

£ 

81,700 

42,700 

5,400 

129,800 

Accountant-General 

200,800 

92,100 

2,900 


295,800 

Administrator-General 

48,000 

4,000 



52,000 

Agriculture 

855,500 

675,900 

89,000 


1,620,400 

Audit 

101,100 

22,000 



123,100 

Civil Aviation 


284,100 

500 

22,100 

306,700 

Coast Agency 


29,000 



29,000 

Crown Taw OflSce 

63,600 

12,700 


. , 

76,300 

Customs and Excise 


493,500 


4,500 

498,000 

Defence . . 


828,000 



828,000 

Education . . . . . . 

717,800 

4,019,400 

181,800 

24,400 

4,943,400 

Forests . . 

260,800 

335,300 

35,500 


631,600 

Game and Fisheries 

79,200 

90,600 

16,400 


186,200 

Geology 

147,700 

84,900 

50,100 


282,700 

Income Tax 


163,200 



163,200 

Judicial .. 

208,600 

31,700 


. . 

260,300 

Labour . . 

112,900 

60,200 

4,400 


177,500 

Medical . . 

2,750,000 

2,360,700 

41,300 

54,800 

5,206,800 

Miscellaneous 

14,000 

773,100 

193,300 


980,400 

Native Afiairs 


2,008,300 



2,008,300 

Pensions and Gratuities 


2,342,500 



2,342,500 

Police 

1,233,100 

405,800 

32,600 

34,100 

1,705,600 

Posts and Telegraphs 

. . 

1,356,600 



1,356,600 

Printing . . 

143,400 

97,600 

45,500 


286,500 

Prisons . . 

298,100 

433,600 

16,300 

48,400 

796,400 

Provincial Administration . . 

933,600 

646,300 

25,700 

4,300 

1,609,900 

Public Debt 


1,837,000 


1,837,000 

Public delations and Social Welfare . . 

212,500 

229,600 

96,300 


538,400 

Public Works Department . . 

1,441,600 

845,700 

170,500 

11,400 

2,475,200 , 

Public Works Recurrent 


2,607,100 



2,607,100 

Public Works Extraordinary 




Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

46,400 

22,700 

9,000 


79,000 

Secretariat 

288,300 

14,000 

900 


303,200 

Survey, Land and Mines 

486,400 

110,600 

4,500 

3,600 

605,100 

Towndiip Authority, Jinja 

15,900 

84,100 

31,800 

3,000 

134,800 

Township Authority, Kampala 

91,800 

445,300 

44,000 

79,300 

660,400 

Tsetse Control 

146,600 

382,200 

273,700 

500 

803,000 

Veterinary 

351,000 

154,300 

18,200 



Emergency Services 

451,300 

264,500 




Hydrology ... 





, . 

Karamoja 





. . 

Pilot Schemes 

, , 




, , 

Approved Schools 

•• 




• • 

Total £ 

11,781,700 

24,710,900 

1,396,.500 

290,400 

38,170,500 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 

, , 


, , 



Add for Reserve . 

•• 





GRAND TOTAL 1 

-• 




38,179,500 
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Appendix III — continued 


(c) Development 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Totai, 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 



ments 


tme 

ordinary 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 

. . 

. . 




Accountant-General 

49,700 

10,700 



60,400 

Administrator-General 

7.200 

6,300 



13,500 

Agriculture 

42,200 

342,700 


150,000 

534,900 

Audit 

2,000 


100 


2,100 

Civil Aviation 

. , 

30,000 

5,000 

177,900 

212,900 

Coast Agency 


8,000 



8,000 

Crown I/aw Office 

7,200 

1,600 



8,800 

Customs and Excise 


69,100 



69,100 

Defence . . 

. . 

891,200 



891,200 

Education 

44.100 

542,300 


119,500 

705,900 

Forests . . 

21,300 

48,900 

. 115,800 


186,000 

Game and Fisheries 

33,200 

122,800 

4,000 

2,000 

162,000 

Geologj- . . • 

168,300 

331,400 

174,000 

11,200 

684,900 

Income Tax 


61,100 



61,100 

J udicial . . 

12,600 

2,100 

600 

6,300 

21,600 

Labour . . 

30,100 

109,300 

. . 

85,500 

224,900 

Medical . . . . . . . . 

276,800 

180,600 

60,200 

598,200 

1,115,800- 

Miscellaneous 

8,800 

519,000 

98,400 


626,200 

Native Affairs 


92,000 



92,000 

Pensions and Gratuities 

. . 





Police 

96,000 

72,000 

24,000 

300,000 

492,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 

. . 

371,400 



371,400 

Printing . . 

5,600 

17,600 

22,000 

13,000 

58,200 

Prisons . . 

, . 


100,000 


100,000 

Provincial Administration . . 

9,300 

22,000 

261,000 

28,200 

320,500 

Public Debt 

, , 

360,000 



360,000 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . . 

7,700 

15,100 

27,500 


50,300 

Public Works Department . 

537,600 

98,500 

58,400 

331,200 

1,025,700 

Public Works Recurrent 


497,300 



497,300 

Public Works Extraordinary 

, , 



4,225,300 

4,225,300 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

26,900 

4,800 

55,000 

3,000 

89,700 

Secretariat 

30,500 

8,300 



38,800 

Survey, I/and and Mines . . 

166,600 

35,100 

600 

26,500 

228,800 

Township Authority, Jinja 

18,000 

58,800 

233,000 


309,800 

Township Authority, Kampala 


120,000 



120,000 

Tsetse Control 

6,000 

47,100 

171,800 

6,000 

230,900 

Veterinary . . . . 

62,700 

122,400 

23,800 

8,200 

217,100 

Emergency Services 

, , 





Plydrology 

90,600 

152,300 

5,400 

26,200 

274,500 

Karamoja 

62,900 

66,100 

31,000 

22,500 

182,500 

Pilot Schemes 

274,700 

225,300 

500,000 


1,000,000 

Approved Schools 

8,000 

22,000 


15,000 

45,000 

Toxai, £ 

2,106,600 

5,685,200 

1,971,600 

6,155,700 

15,919,100 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 





5,028,200 

Add for Reserve . . 


•• 



3,616,300 

GRAND TOTAL £ 

•• 




24,663,600 
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Appendix III — continued 


(d) Total Expenditure 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

TOTAI, 

• 

Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 



ments 


ture 

ordinary 



£ 

i 

£ 

L 

£ 

The Governor 

81,700 

42,700 

5,400 


129,800 

Accountant-General 

260,600 

102,800 

2,900 


356,200 . 

Administrator-General 

65,200 

10,300 



65,600 

Agriculture 

897,700 

1,018,600 

89,000 

150,000 

2,155,300 

Audit 

103,100 

22,000 

100 


125,200 

Civil Aviation . . . . 


314,100 

5,500 

200,000 

519,600 

Coast' Agency 


37,000 



37,000 

Crown Law Office 

70,800 

14,300 



85,100 

Customs and Bxcise 


562,600 

. . 

4,500 

567,100 

Defence . . 


1,719,200 



1,719,200 

Bducation 

761,900 

4,561,700 

181,800 

143,900 

5,649,300 

Forests . . 

282,100 

384,200 

151,300 


817,600 

Game and Fisheries 

112,400 

213,400 

20,400 

2,000 

348,200 

Geology . . 

316,000 

416,300 

224,100 

11,200 


Income Tax 


224,300 



224,300 

Judid^ . . 

221,200 

53,800 

600 

6,300 

281,900 

Labour . . 

143,000 

169,600 

4,400 

86,500 

402,400 

Medical .. 

3,026,800 

2,541,300 

101,500 

653,000 

6,322,600: 

Ikliscdlaneous 

22,800 

1,292,100 

201,700 

. , 

1,606,600 

Native Affairs 


2,100,300 



2,100,300 

Pensions and Gratuities 


2,342,500 

. . 

. . 

2,342,500 

Police 

1,329,100 

477,800 

56,600 

334,100 

2,197,600 

Posts and Telegraphs 

, . 

1,728,000 


. . 

1,728,000 

Printing . . 

149,000 

116,200 

67,500 

13,000 

344,700 

Prisons . . 

298,100 

433,600 

116,300 

48,400 

896,400 

ProAdncial Administration . . 

942,900 

668,300 

286,700 

32,500 

1,630,400 

Public Debt 

. . 

2,197,000 



2,107,000 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . . 

220,200 

244,700 

123,800 


588,700 

Public Works Department . . 

1,970,200 

944,200 

234,900 

342,600 

3,500,900 

Public Works Recvurent 

, . 

3,104,400 



3,104,400 

Public Works Extraordniarj' 




4,225,300 

4,225,300 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

73,300 

27,500 

64,900 

3,000 

168,700 

Secretariat 

318,800 

22,300 

000 


342,000 

Survev, Land and Mines . . 

653,000 

145,700 

5,100 

30,100 

833,900 

To'wnship Authority, Jinja 

33,900 

142,900 

264,800 

3,000 

444,600 

Township Authority, Kampala 

91,800 

565,300 

44,000 

79,300 

780,400 

Tsetse Control 

162,600 

429,300 

445,500 

6,500 

1,033,600 

Veterinary 

413,700 

276,700 

42,000 

8,200 

740,600 

Emergency Services 

461,300 

264,500 



715,800 

Hydrology 

90,600 

152,300 

5,400 

26,200 

274,600 

Karamoja 

62,900 

66,100 

31,000 

22,500 

182,600 

Pilot Schemes 

274,700 

225,300 

500,000 


1,000,000 

Approved Schools 

8,000 

22,000 


15,000 

45,000 

ToTai, i 

13,888,300 

30,396,100 

3,368,100 

6,440,100 

54,098,600 

Add tor Salaries Revision . . 





5,028,200 

Aid for Reserve .. 





3,616,300 , 

GRAND TOTAL £ 

•• 




62,743,100 
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APPENDIX IV 


Statements showing, by heads of accodnt. the anticipated anntjad expenditure 
OF THE Protectorate in each of the years 1947 To 1966 


1947 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Total 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 



ments 


ture 

ordinary 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 

7,400 

4,000 

900 


12,300 

Accountant-General 

14,000 

6,600 

300 


20,900 

Administrator-General 

3,900 

400 



4,300 

Agriculture 

67,600 

57,000 

6,200 


130,800 

Audit 

8,300 

2,200 



10,500 

Civil Aviation 

- . 

14,100 


8,800 

22,900 

Coast Agency 


2,000 



2,000 

Crown Law Office 

6,000 

1,000 



7,000 

Customs and Excise 


34,800 



34,800 

Defence . . 

. . 

82,800 



82,800 

Education 

56,700 

321,300 

12,800 

12,100 

402,900 

Forests . . 

16,900 

24,800 

8,400 

> . 

50,100 

Game and Fisheries 

5,300 

4,200 

1,600 


11,100 

Geology 

26,000 

34,800 

43,700 

. . 

104,500 

Income Tax 


13,400 


. . 

13,400 

Judicial . . 

19,900 

4,900 


. . 

24,800 

Labour . . 

6,800 

5,300 

400 


12,600 

Medical .. 

187,200 

216,100 

21,400 

16,800 

440,500 

Miscellaneous 

1,400 

71,100 

69,100 

. . 

131,600 

Native Affairs 

. « 

191,200 

. , 


191,200 

Pensions and Gratuities 

. . 

200,500 


. . 

200,500 

Police 

94,100 

37,700 

6,500 

17,700 

166,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 


116,200 

. , 


116,200 

Printing . . . . . • - 

10,500 

8,900 

17,000 

. . 

36,400 

Prisons . , 

23,500 

42,200 

1,000 

7,900 

74,600 

Provincial Administration . . 

75,600 

46,000 

2,100 

2,900 

126,600 

Public Debt 

. , 

183,700 



183,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . . 

14,500 

18,200 

35,400 


68,100 

Public Works Department . . 

135,600 

80,700 

22,400 

36,900 

275,600 

Public Works Recurrent 

, , 

213,100 



213,100 

Public Works Extraordinarj' 


, , 

, , 

218,400 

218,400 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

2,500 

2,300 

500 


5,300 

Secretariat 

20,700 

1,400 

100 


22,200 

Survey, Land and Mines 

37,000 

9,900 


800 

47,700 

Township Authority, Jinja 

1,400 

6,700 

4,700 


12,800 

Township Authority, Kampala 

5,900 

29,500 

4,500 

34,600 

74,500 

Tsetse Control 

11,800 

26,700 

17,100 


66,600 

Veterinary 

26,300 

13,900 

7,700 


47,900 

Emergency Services 

236,800 

32,200 



269,000 

Hydrology 

600 

400 



1,000 

Karamoja 

. . 

. . 



. . 

Pilot Schemes 

. . 

, , 


. , 

. . 

Approved Schools 

•• 

•• 

V. • • 



Total £ 

1,124,200 

2,161,200 

273,800 

356,900 


Add for Salaries Revision . . 

« • 



, , 


Add for Reserve . . 




•• 


GRAND TOTAL £ 


•• 



4,244,400 
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Appendix IV — contimied 


1948 







Public 




Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

ToTAI. 



Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 




ments 


ture 

ordinary 




£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 


8,100 

4,300 

900 


13,300 

Accountant-General 


18,200 

9,500 

200 


27,900 

Administrator-General 


4,600 

400 



4,900 

Agriculture 


77,300 

68,500 

9,200 


155,000 

Audit 


9,100 

2,200 



11,300 

Civil Aviation 


. , 

30,000 

500 

13,300 

43,800 

Coast Agency 



3,000 



3,000 

Crown Taw Office 


0,000 

1,300 



7,300 

Customs and l^xcise 



38,600 

, , 

4,500 

43,100 

Defence . . 



82,800 

, , 


82,800 

Education 


64,900 

356,000 

25,000 

12,300 

458,200 

Forests . . 


23,400 

34,500 

18,300 


76,200 

Game and Fisheries 


7,400 

9,600 

2,800 

, , 

19,800 

Geology . . 


29,900 

44,000 

50,400 

, , 

124,300 

Income Tax 



16,000 


, , 


Judicial . . 


19,000 

5,200 



24,200 

Labour . . 


10,300 

6,100 

, , 

, , 

16,400-, 

Medical . . 


247,800 

239,300 

13,000 

44,500 

644,6007 

Miscellaneous 


1,400 

78,000 

56,600 

, , 


Native Affairs 


, , 

201,900 

, , 

, , 


Pensions and Gratuities 


. . 

237,400 


, , 

237,400 

Police 


118,600 

40,900 

2,100 

16,400 

177,900 

Posts and Telegraphs 



181,700 



181,700 

Printing . . 


12,800 

16,700 

16,500 


46,000 

Prisons . . 


29,300 

43,400 

3,300 

40,600 

116,500 

Provincial Administration . . 


83,200 

66,700 

3,600 

1,400 

154,900 

Public Debt 



183,700 



183,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . . 


19,200 

23,400 

28,900 

, , 

71,600 

Public Works Department . . 


168,800 

85,000 

57,100 

49,700 

360,600 

Public Works Reciurent 



266,000 




Public Works Extraordinary 


. . 



686,300 

686,300 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 


4,100 

2,000 

1,400 


7,600 

Secretariat 


27,600 

1,400 



28,900 

Survey, Land and Mines . . 


45,800 

11,100 

500 

2,800 


Township Authority, Jinja 


1,400 

8,600 

7,100 

3,000 


Towndiip Authority, Kampala 


8,700 

40,200 

7,600 

44,700 


Tsetse Control 


13,700 

30,500 

48,600 

500 


Veterinary 


32,500 

l.^OOO 

6,500 


64,600 

Emergency Services 


94,500 

28,700 



123,200 

Hydrology 


7,600 

12,500 


11,700 

31,800 

Karamoja 

Pilot Schemes 

Approved Schools 


600 

500 

2,000 


3,100 

Totai, 

£ 

1,196,600 

2,642,200 

362,000 

031,000 

6,031,300 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 

Add for Reserve . . 






306,600 

GRAND TOTAL 

£ 

•• 




6,337,800 
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Appendix IV — continued 


1949 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Totai, 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expendi- 

Extra- 



ments 


ture 

ordinary 



L 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 

8,100 

4,300 

900 


13,300 

Accountant-General 

20,400 

10,000 

300 


30,700 

Administrator-General 

6,000 

1,000 



6,000 

Agriculture 

82,600 

163,400 

9,200 


256,100 

Audit 

9,500 

2,200 

100 


11,800 

Civil Aviation 


30,300 

1,000 

8,900 

40,200 

Coast Agency 


4,000 


• • 

4,000 

Crown Law Office 

6,100 

1,300 



7,400 

Customs and Excise 

. . 

46,800 



46,800 

Defence . . 


194,200 



194,200 

Education 

68.300 

403,700 

18,000 

30,800 

520,800 

Eorests . . . . . . • • • 

26,000 

38,900 

15,000 


79,900 

Game and Fisheries 

10,200 

20,200 

3,500 

1,000 

34,900 

Geology . . 

33,700 

57,700 

52,800 

10,500 

154,700 

Income Tax 

. . 

24,700 



24,700 

J udicial . . 

20,200 

5,200 


1,100 

20,500 

Labour . . 

13,000 

10,600 

500 

64,600 

88,600 

Medical . . 

270,300 

248,900 

26,600 

93,600 

639,300 

Miscellaneous 

2,600 

128,400 

22,000 


162,900 

Native Affairs 


209,900 



209,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 


241,600 



241,600 

Police 

125,800 

48,900 

6,000 

37,500 

218,200 

Posts and Telegraj)hs 

. , 

239,300 



239,300 

Printing . . 

14,100 

11,200 

20,000 

1 3,000 

58,300 

Prisons . . 

29,700 

43,500 

34,500 


107,700 

Provincial Administration . . 

86,800 

66,800 

41,000 

3,700 

198,300 

Public Debt 

, . 

183,700 



183,700 

Pu1)lic Relation's and Social Welfare. . 

20,800 

23,700 

11,500 


56,000 

Public Works Department . . 

189,800 

95,300 

49,400 

204,000 

538,500 

Public Works Recurrent 


290,800 



290,800 

Public Works Extraordinary 




1,074,000 

1,074,600 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

7,400 

2,900 

6,000 

1,000 

17,300 

Secretariat 

29,600 

2,300 

100 


32,000 

Survey. Land and Mines 

51,800 

14,600 

500 

10,000 

76,900 

Township Authority, Jinja 

2,000 

10,100 

20,000 


32,100 

Town.ship Authority, Kampala 

8,900 

54,200 

4,000 


67,100 

Tsetse Control 

14,500 

42,700 

45,300 


102,500 

\'^eterinarv 

36,100 

31,400 

5,900 


73,400 

limergcncj' Services 

16,000 

28,200 




Hydrology 

10,300 

17,700 

2,400 

12,100 


Karamoja 

7,100 

8,100 

6,000 

4,000 

26,200 

Pilot vSehemes 

2,700 

1,000 

600 


4,300 

Approved Schools 






ToTai, £ 

1,228,200 

3,063,600 

403,000 

1,570,300 

6,265,100 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 





462,300 

Add for Reserve . . 

•• 




68.2,200 

GRAND TOTAL £ 

•• 

•• 

•• 


7,309,600 
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Appendix IV — continued 


1950 






Public ■ 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Totai, 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 



ments 


time 

ordinary 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Gdvemor 

8,200 

4,300 



12,600 

Accountant-General 

22,900 

10,400 

300 


33,600 

Administrator-General 

6,200 

1,100 



6,300 

Agriculture 

86,200 

104,000 

9,200 

75,000 

274,400 

Audit 

9,800 

2,200 



12,000 

Civil Aviation 


31,000 

1,000 

18,000 

50,000 

CoEist Agency 


4,000 



4,000 

Crown Law Office 

7,100 

1,500 



8,600 

Customs and Bxcise 


50,900 



50,900 

Defence . . 


194,200 



194,200 

Education 

71,900 

428,000 

18,000 

35,800 

553,700 

Forests . . 

27,300 

39,300 

17,100 


83,700 

Game and Fisheries 

11,400 

22,800 

3,500 


37,700 

Geology . . 

36,100 

53,900 

45,300 

700 

136,000 

Income Tax 


23,200 



23,200 

Judicial . . 

21,600 

5,500 

. . 

. 1,300 

28,400 

Labour . . 

13,600 

15,800 

500 

15,000 

44,900 

Medical . . 

285,600 


4,000 

103,300 

646,100 

Miscdlaneous 

2,500 

it!I 

22,000 


171,200 

Native Affairs 


213,900 



213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 


242,300 



242,300 

Police ... 

130,000 

49,400 

6,000 

37,600 

222,900 

Posts and Telegraphs 


192,300 



192,300 

Printing . . 

14,600 

11,200 

5,000 


30,800 

Prisons . . 

30,000 

43,500 

29,000 


102,600 

Provincial Administration . . 

90,100 

06,800 

47,000 

3,500 

207,400 

Public Debt 

, , 

183,700 



183,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare. . 

21,600 

23,700 

9,000 


54,300 

Public Works Department . . 

208,500 

98,400 

28,000 

3ti,000 

370,900 

Public Works Recurrent 


308,900 



308,900 

Public Works Extraordinary 




572, ,500 

672,600 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

7,700 

2,900 

7,400 

1 ,000 

19,000 

Secretariat 

31,100 

2,400 

100 


33,600 

Survey, Land and Mines . . 

.57,100 

14,600 

500 

5. 500 

77,700 

Township Authority, Jinja 

2,500 

11,400 

19,500 


33,400 

Township Authority, Kampala 

9,100 

56,200 

4,000 


69,300 

Tsetse Control 

15,200 

46,200 

46, .500 

6,000 

113,900 

Veterinary 

37,900 

29,400 

5,000 

1,000 

73,300 

Emergencv Services . . . . . , 

15,000 

28,200 



43,200 

Hydrology 

11,100 

14,200 

.3,000 

2,400 

30,700 

Karamoja . . . . ■ . . 

8,300 

9,200 

5,800 

3,500 

26,800 

Pilot Schemes . . 

13,800 

11,800 

1.5,400 


41,000 

Approved Schools 




10,000 

10,000 

ToTAI, £ 

1,313,000 

3,052,600 

3.52,100 

928,000 

5,645,700 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 





494,800 

Add for Reserve 





479,700 

GRAND TOTAL £ 

•• 




6,620,200 

















Appendix IV — comivYMei 


1951 



- 

Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

E:^endi- 

ture 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 

. . 

8,200 

4,300 

900 


13,400 

Accountant-General 

. . 

25,300 

10,800 

300 


36,400 

Administrator-General 


5,400 

1,100 



6,600 

Agriculture 

. . 

89,700 

113,000 

9,200 

76,000 

286,900 

Audit 

. . 

10,400 

2,200 



12,600 

Civil Aviation 

. . 

. , 

32,000 

2,000 

27,000 

61,000 

Coast Agency 

. . 

. . 

4,000 



4,000 

Crown Law Office 

. . 

7,200 

1,500 



8,700 

Customs and Bxdse 

. . 

, , 

55,000 

, . 


55,000 

Defence . . 

. , 


194,200 



194,200 

Education 

. . 

76,700 

453.600 

18,000 

23,300 

571,600 

Forests . . 

, . 

28,700 

39,700 

17,400 


85,800 

Game and Fisheries 



26,000 

1,500 

1,000 

41,000 

Geology . . 

. . 

36,700 

46,300 

7,000 

, , 

90,000 

Income Tax 

. . 


23,400 

, , 


23,400 

Judicial . . 

. • 

22,100 

5,500 

, , 

1,300 

28,900 

Labour . . 

, . 

15,300 

18,200 

500 

6,000 

40,000 

Medical . . 


301.800 

257,900 

10,600 

100,800 

671,100 

Miscellaneous 


2,600 . 

162,100 

22,000 


176,600 

Native Affairs 



213,900 


213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 



243,300 



243,300 

Police 

. . 

134,100 

49,400 

6,000 

37,500 

227,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 

• . 


173,800 


, , 

173,800 

Printing . . 


15,100 

11,200 

1,600 

. , 

27,800 

Prisons . . 


30,300 

43,500 

39,000 


112,800 

Provincial Administration . . 


93,300 

69,900 

46,000 

3,500 

212,700 

Public Debt . . , . . . 



223,700 

^ . 

223,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . . 


22,400 

23,700 

9,000 


55,100 

Public Works Department . . 


216,800 

99,200 

13,000 

13,000 

342,000 

Public Works Recurrent 



316,800 


316,800 

Public Works Extraordinary 




504,500 

504,500 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 


7,900 

2,900 

7,700 

1,000 

19,500 

Secretariat 


32,100 

2,400 

100 


34,600 

Survey, Land and Mines 


61,500 

15,000 

700 

5,500 

82,700 

Township Authority, Jinja 

. , 

3,100 

13,200 

34,000 


50,300 

Township Authority, Kampala 

, , 

9,400 

58,200 

4,000 


71,600 

Tsetse Control 

. , 

15,600 

45,700 

48,000 


109,300 

Veteruiary 

. . 

41,000 

31,200 

4,000 

3,600 

79,800 

Emergency Services 

, , 

16,000 

27,200 



42,200 

Hydrology 


11,900 

14,300 



26,200 

Karainoja 

, , 

9,300 

10,300 

4,700 

4,000 

28,300 

Pilot Schemes 


24,800 

21,500 

66,000 


112,300 

Approved Schools 

•• 

600 

1,400 

5,000 

6,900 

Totai, 

£ 

1,386,600 

3,162,600 

373,100 

812,000 

5,7,24,200 

Add, for Salaries Revision . . 




523,800 

Add for Reserve . . 

■■ 

.. 




474,300 

GRAND TOTAL 

1 

•• 

•• 



6,722,300 
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Appendix rv — coiiHnued 


1952 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Totai, 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 



ments 


ture 

ordinary 



i 

£ 

£ 

£ ■ 

£ 

The Governor 

8,300 

4,300 



12,600 

Accoantaat-General 

28,200 

11,100 

300 


39,600 

Administrator-General 

6,600 

1,100 



6,600 

Agriculture 

92,900 


9,200 


206,300 

Audit 

10,700 

2,200 



12,900 

Civil Aviation 


33,300 

1.000 

35,000 

69,300 

Coast Agency 





4,000 

Crovm I,aw Office 

7,400 

1,600 



8,900 

Customs and Bxdse 


59,100 



59,100 

Defence . . 

, . 

194,200 



194,200 

Education 

80,200 

478,300 

18,000 

5,800 

582,300 

Forests . . 

29,800 

41,400 

16,800 

. . 

88,000 

Game and Fisheries 

12,300 

25,200 

1,500 

. . 

39,000 

Geology . . 

36,600 

42,300 

6,100 

. . 

85,000 

Income Tax 




. . 

25,000 

J udidal . . 

22,700 

5,500 


2,600 

30,800 

Labour . . 

15,800 

19,700 

500 

. . 

36,000 

Medical , . 

319,500 


6,600 

71,000 

658,600 

Miscellaneous 

2,600 

140,900 

22,000 

. . 

165,400 

Native Affairs 


213,900 



213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 


233,800 


. . 

233,800 

Police 

138,000 

49,900 

6,000 

37,500 

231,400 

Posts and Tdegraphs 

, . 

169,000 

. . 

. . 

169,000 

Printing . . 

16,600 

11,200 

1.500 

. . 

28,300 

Prisons . . 

30,600 

43,500 

3,500 


77,600 

Provincial Administration . . ... 

96,800 

69,900 

41,000 

3,500 

211,200 

Public Debt 


223,700 


. . 

223,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare. . 

23,100 

25,200 

6,000 

. . 

64,300 

Public Works Department . . 

217,100 

98,700 

13,000 

3,000 

331,800 

Public Works Recurrent 


325,900 



325,900 

Public Works Extraordinary 




386,900 

386,900 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

8,200 

2,900 

7,700 


18,800 

Secretariat 

34,600 

2,400 

100 


37,100 

Survey, Land and Mines 

67,300 

16,500 

500 

d,o00 

89,800 

Town^p Authority, J inja 

3,600 

14,800 

45,. 500 


63,900 

Township Authority, Kampala 

9,600 

60,200 

4,000 


73,800 

Tsetse Control 

15,900 

45,700 

48,000 



Veterinary 

43,700 

31,000 

3,900 

3,600 

82,200 

Emergency Services 

15,000 

25,200 




Hydrology 

12,100 

16,100 



28,200 

Karamoja 

9,100 

10,200 

4,300 

4,000 

27,600 

Pilot Schemes 

44,700 

31,500 

79,400 


155,600 

Approved Schools 

1,000 

2,800 



3,800 

Totai. £ 

1,468,400 

3,177,700 

346,400 

658,400 

6,640,900 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 

, , 




662,100 

Add for Reserve . . 





436,200 

GRAND TOTAL £ 




•• 

6,529,200 
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Appendix IV — contiimed 


1953 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

TotAl, 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 



ments 


ture 

ordinary 



£ 

L 

L 

1 

£ 

The Governor 

8,300 

4,300 

900 


13,500 

Accountant-General 

29,200 

11,100 

300 


40,600 

Administrator-General 

5,800 

1,100 



6,900 

Agriculture 

96,100 

110,300 

9,200 


215,600 

Audit 

10,900 

2,200 



13,100 

Civil Aviation 


34,700 


35,000 

69,700 

Coast Agency 


4,000 



4,000 

Crown I/aw Office 

7,300 

1,600 



9,000 

Customs and Excise 


63,200 



63,200 

Defence . . 


194,200 



194.200 

Education 

82,700 

501,100 

18,000 

5,900 

607,700 

Forests . . 

31,000 

41,400 

16,800 


89,200 

Game and Fisheries 

12,800 

25,700 

1,500 


40,000 

Geology . . 

- 30,300 

37,500 

5,200 


73,000 

Income Tax 


25,200 



26,200 

Judicial . . 

23,200 

5,500 



28,700 

Labour . . 

16,300 

21,200 

500 

, , 

38,000 

Medical . . 

333.800 

262,900 

5,100 

02,000 

663,800 

Miscellaneous 

2,600 

142,200 

22,000 


166,700 

Native Affairs 

, , 

213,900 



213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 


234,800 



234,800 

Police 

141,800 

49,900 

6,000 

37,500 

235,200 

Posts and Telegraphs 


162,400 



162,400 

Printing . . 

16,000 

11,200 

1,500 


28,700 

Prisons . . 

30,800 

43,500 

1,500 


75,800 

Provincial Administration . . 

100,200 

69,900 

40,000 

3,500 

213,000 

Public Debt 


223,700 



223,700 

Public delations and Social Welfare . . 

23,800 

25,200 

0,000 


55,000 

Public Works Department . . 

215,200 

98,000 

13,000 


326,200 

Public Works Recurrent 


333,700 



333,700 

Public Works Extraordinary 




240,000 

240,600 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

8,500 

2,900 

8,300 


19,700 

Secretariat 

34,900 

2,500 

100 


37,500 

Surve}', Land and Mines 

71,400 

15,600 

700 


87,700 

Township Autliority, Jinja 

4,200 

16,800 

49,500 


70,500 

Township Authority, Kampala 

9,800 

62,200 

4,000 


76,000 

Tsetse Control 

16,100 

45,700 

48,000 


109,800 

Veterinary 

45,800 

30,900 

3,000 


79,700 

Emergency Services 

15,000 

23,700 



38,700 

Hydrology . . ... 

13,000 

17,800 



30,800 

Karamoja 

8,500 

9,200 

3,000 

3,500 

24,800 

Pilot Schemes 

45,800 

34,900 

85,200 


165,900 

Approved Schools 

1,200 

3,300 



4,500 

Totai, 1 

1,492,400 

3,221,000 

349,900 

388,000 

6,451,300 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 





567,300 

Add for Reserve . . 

•• 




415,300 

GRAND TOTAL 

•• 




6,433,900 
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Appendix rV — continued 


The Governor 

Accountant-General 

Adnunistrator-General 

Agriculture 

Audit 

Civil Aviation 
Coast Agency 
Crown Law Office . . 

Customs and Lxcise 
Defence . . 

Education 
Forests . . 

Game and Fisheries 
Geology . . 

Income Tax 
Judicial . . 

Labour 

Medical . . . . ' . . 

MisceUaueous 

Native Affairs 

Pensions and Gratuities 

Police 

Posts and Teiegraphs 
Printing . . 

Prisons . . 

Provincial Administration . . 

Public Debt 

Public Relations iind Social Welfare 
Public Works Department . . 

Public Works Recurrent 
Public Works Extraordinary 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies 
Secretariat 

Survey, Land and Mines 

Township Authority, Jinja 

Towmship Authority, Kampala 

Tsetse Control 

Veterinary 

Emergency Services 

Hydrology 

Karamoja 

Pilot Schemes 

Approved Schools 


Totai, 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 

Add for Reserve . . 


GRAND TOTAL 


1954 



Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Spedal 

Expendi- 

ture 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

TotAI, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


8,300 

4,300 


fi • . 

12,600 


30,000 

11,100 

300 


41,400 


«,600 

1.300 



7,800 


99,100 

110,600 

9,200 

. . 

218,900 


11,200 

2,200 


. . 

13,400 


36,700 

, , 

27,000 

02,700 



4,000 



4,000 


7,700 

1,500 


. • 

9,200 


67,300 


. . 

67.300 



194,200 

. , 


194,200 


85,000 

522,900 

18,000 

5,900 

831,800 


32,000 

41,400 

16,200 

. , 

89,600 


13,200 

27.000 

1,500 

. , 

41,700 


29,600 

37,100 

5,200 

, , 

71.900 


23,900 


, , 

23,900 


23,700 

5,500 



29,200 


16,800 

22,700 

500 


40,000 


349,000 

265,100 

5,100 

.54,000 

673,200 


2,500 

143,900 

22,000 


168,400 


213,900 



213,900 



236,300 


, , 

235,300 


145,500 

60,400 

6,000 

37,.500 

239,400 



161,800 



161,800 


16,400 

11,200 

1,500 


29,100 


31,100 

43,. 500 

1,500 


76,100 


103,200 

70.000 

22,000 

3,500 

198,700 


263,700 


. . 

263,700 


24,300 

26,200 

6,000 


56,500 


214,100 

97,600 

13,000 


324,700 


341.600 



341,600 




232,500 

232,500 


8,800 

2.900 

8,300 


20,000 


35,600 

2,500 

100 


38,200 


79,100 

16,200 

500 

. . 

96,800 


4,700 

18,900 

48,500 


72,100 


10,000 

64,200 

4.000 


78,200 


10,400 

45,700 

48,000 

. . 



48,000 


2,000 

. . 

81.000 


15,000 




38,700 


8,000 

Sl 



26,300 


7,500 


2,600 

3,600 

21,200 


46,800 

iia 

88, .500 


173,700 


1,500 

4,100 



5,600 

£ 

1,530,600 

3,310,400 

330,500 

363,900 

.5,535,400 

683,700 






418,700 

£ 





6,637,800 
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Appendix IV — continued 


1955 




Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expendi- 

ture 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 

, , 

8,400 

4,300 

900 


13,600 

Accountant-General 


30,800 

11,100 

300 


42,200 

Administrator-General 


6,600 

1,400 



8,000 

Agriculture 


101.900 

94,200 

9,200 

. . 

205,300 

Audit . . . . . . ■ 


11,600 

2,200 



13,700 

Civil Aviation 


. , 

36,300 


18,000 

54,300 

Coast Agency . . . . 


. . 

4,000 



4,000 

Cronm Taw Office 


7.800 

1,600 



9,400 

Customs and Excise 



71,400 


, , 

71,400 

Defence . . 


- • . 

194,200 



194,200 

Education 


86.800 

640,400 

18,000 

6,900 

651,100 

Forests . . 


33,000 

41,400 

14,700 

, , 

89,100 

Game and Fisheries 


13,600 

26,900 

1,500 

, . 

40,900 

Geology . . 


28,700 

36,600 

5,200 

, , 

70,800 

Income Tax 



25,100 


, , 

25,100 

Judicial . . 


24,200 

6,600 

600 


30,300 

Tabour . . 


17,300 

24,200 

500 

, , 

42,000 

Medical . . 


360,400 

267,100 

6,100 

64,000 

686,600 

MsceUaneous 


2,600 

144,200 

22,000 

, , 

168,700 

Native AEairs 


213,900 

, , 

, , 

213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 


, , 

236,300 

, , 


236,300 

Police 


149,000 

50,400 

6,000 

37,500 

242,900 

Posts and Telegraphs 


• • 

164,100 


, , 

164,100 

Printing . . 


16,800 

11,200 

1,500 

, , 

29,600 

Prisons . . 


31,300 

43,600 

1,500 


76,300 

Provincial Admipistration . . 


103,700 

70,100 

22,000 

3,600 

201,300 

Public Debt 


, , 

263,700 



263,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . 


26,000 

27,200 

0,000 

. , 

68,200 

Public Works Department . . 


208,300 

96,200 

1 3,000 


317,600 

Public Works Recurrent 



350,600 



350,000 

Public Works Extraordinary 


, , 


163,600 

155,600 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 


9,000 

2,900 

8,800 


20,700 

Secretariat . . . . . . 


36,200 

2,500 

100 


38,800 

Survey, T,and and Mines ... 


86,800 

16,000 

700 


103,500 

Township Authority, Jinja 


3,200 

20,600 

27,500 


53,300 

Township Authority, Kampala 


10,100 

66,200 

4,000 


80,300 

Tsetse Control 


16,600 

46,700 

48,000 


110,300 

Veterinary 


60,100 

31,100 

2,000 


83,200 

Emergency Services 


16,000 

23,700 



38,700 

Hydrology 


8,000 

20,000 



28,000 

Karamoja 


6,600 

6,000 

1,400 


13,900 

Pilot Schemes 


47,800 

41,200 

85,500 


174,500 

Approved Schools 

•• 

1,800 

5,000 


6,800 

Totai, X 

1.662,600 

3,339,600 

306,000 

274,400 

5,482,500 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 



697,200 

Add for Reserve . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 



405,800 

GRAND TOTAI 

£ 

•• 




6,485,600 
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Appendix IV — continued 


19S6 






Public 



Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Total 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expendi- 

Extra- 



mente 


ture 

ordinary 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor 

8,400 

4,300 


, , 

12,700 

Accountant-General 

31,600 

11,100 

300 


42,900 

Administrator-General 

6,800 

1,400 



8,200 

Agriculture 

104,400 

94,400 

9,200 

, . 

208,000 

Audit 

11,700 

im 


, , 

13,900 

Civil Aviation 




9,000 

45,700 

Coast Agency ' 


4,000 


, . 

4,000 

Crown Law OflBlce 

8,000 

1,600 



9,600 

Customs and Excise 


75,500 


, , 

75,500 

Defence . . 


194,200 


, , 

194,200 

Education 

88,700 

556,400 

18,000 

6,100 

669,200 

Forests . . 

34,000 

41,400 

10,600 

, , 

86,000 

Game and Fisheries 

13,800 

26,800 

1,500 

, , 

42,100 

Geology . . 

28,400 

26,800 

3,200 

. . 

67,400 

Income Tax 


24,400 


, , 

24,400 

Judicial . . 

24,600 

5,500 

. , 


30,100 

Labour . . 

17,800 

25,700 

500 


44,000 

Medical . . 

371,400 

269,400 

4,100 

64,000 

698,900 

Miscellaneous 

2,500 

144,600 

22,000 


169,100 

Native Affairs 


213.900 



213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 

, , 

237,300 

. , 

. . 

237,300 

Police 

162,300 

60,900 

6,000 

37,600 

246,700 

Posts and Telegraphs 

, , 

168,400 

. . 

. . 

168,400 

Printing . . 

17,100 

11,200 

1,500 

. . 

29,800 

Prisons . , 

31,500 

43,500 

1,500 

. . 

76,600 

Provincial Administration . . 

108,000 

72,200 

22,000 

3,500 

205,700 

Public Debt 


263,700 


. . 

263,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare . . 

26,600 

28,200 

6,000 


59,700 

Public Works Department . . 

206,000 

96,100 

13,000 


313,100 

Public Works Recurrent 


357,000 



357,000 

Public Works Extraordinary 




153,500 

153,500 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

9,200 

2,900 

8,800 


20,900 

Secretariat ... 

36,500 

2,500 

100 


39,100 

Survey, Land and Mines . . 

95,200 

16,200 

500 


111,900 

Township Authority, Jinja 

6,800 

21,800 

8,500 


36,100 

Town^p Authority, Kampala 

10,300 

68,200 

4,000 


82,500 

Tsetse Control 

16,800 

45,700 

48,000 


110,600 

Veterinary 

62,300 

31,200 

2,000 


85,600 

Emergency Services 

16,000 

23,700 



38,700 

Hydrology 

8,000 

21,000 



29,000 

Karamoja 

6,000 

5,000 

600 


11,600 

Pilot Schemes 

48,300 

45,000 

79,400 


172,700 

Approved Schools 

2,000 

5,400 



7,400 

Total £ 

1,696,800 

3,375,400 

271,300 

263,600 

5,507,100 

A (id fox Salaries Revision .. 





611,200 

Add ior Reserve . . 

•• 




404,100 

GRAND TOTAL £ 

•• 




6,522,400 

















APPENDIX V 


Statement showing, by heads of account, the anticipated kesiduai, expenditure 

OF the Protectorate in 1957 







Public 




Personal 

Other 

Special 

Works 

Total 

' 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 




inents 


ture 

ordinary 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The Governor . . . . . . ■ 


8,400 

4,300 

900 


13,600 

Accountant-General 


32,100 

11,100 

300 


43,500 

Administrator-General 


6,900 

1,400 



8,300 

Agriculture 


105,900 

93,400 

9,200 


208,500 

Audit 


11,900 

2,200 



14,100 

Civil Aviation . . . . 


. . 

36,700 



36,700 

Coast Ageiic}- . . . . ... 



4,000 



4,000 

Crown Law OflScc 


8,100 

1,600 



0,700 

Customs and P'xcise 



79,600 



79,600 

Defence . . 



194,200 



194,200 

Kducation . . ... 


90,400 

670,100 

18,000 


678,500 

Porests . . 


36,000 

41,400 

11,600 


88,000 

Game and Fisheries 


14,000 

26,600 

1,500 


42,100 

Geology . . 


27,400 

25,800 

4,100 


57,300 

Income Tax 



24,200 



24,200 

J udicial . . 


24,900 

5,500 



30,400 

I^abour . . 


18,300 

25,700 

500 


44,500 

Medical . . 


381,400 

270,200 

4,100 


655,700 

Miscellaneous 


2,500 

144,600 

22,000 


169,100 

Native AiTairs 


. , 

213,900 

, , 


213,900 

Pensions and Gratuities 



238,300 



238,300 

Police 


154,400 

50,900 

6,000 


211,300 

Posts and Telegraplis 


, , 

171,500 



171,500 

Printing . . 


17,400 

11,200 

1,500 


30,100 

Prisons . . 


31,700 

43,500 

1,500 


76,700 

Provincial Administration . , 


110,100 

72,200 

2,500 


184,800 

Public Debt 



263,700 



263,700 

Public Relations and Social Welfare. . 


26,000 

28,200 

4,000 


68,200 

Public Works Department . . 


183,800 

90,700 

13,000 


287,500 

Public Works Recurrent 


, , 

359,300 



369,300 

Public Works Extraordinary 


. . 



25,000 

25,000 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies 


9,500 

2,900 

9,000 


21,400 

Secretariat 


37,000 

2,500 

100 


39,600 

Survey, I,and and Mines 


103,600 

17,300 

500 


121,400 

Town.ship Authority, Jinja 

- . . 

5,800 

22,600 

2,500 


30,900 

Township Authority, Kampala 


10,400 

70,200 

4,000 


84,600 

T.setse Control 


8,000 

25,700 

1,000 


34,700 

\'eterinary 


54,200 

31,300 

600 


86,000 

Emergency Services 


8,800 

17,900 



26,700 

Hydrology 


8,000 

21,000 



29,000 

Karamoja 


6,000 

5,000 

600 


11,600 

Pilot Schemes 



20,000 



20,000 

Approved Schools 


2,200 

5,800 



8,000 

Total 

£ 

1,544,100 


118,900 

25,000 

5,036,200 

Add for Salaries Revision . . 






■ ■ 596,300 

for Reserve • 

■ 

- ■ • . 




350,500 

GRAND TOTAL 

£ 





6,982,000 
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APPENDIX VI 

Detaii^d Programmes under Each Head ok Account 

I. THE GOVERNOR 


Tabde I. — Maintenance of Existing AcrivmES 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Sx>ecial 

Expenditure 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

mm 

£ 

1047 


4,000 



1948 


4,300 



1949 


4,300 

900 

13,300 

1950 


4,300 

, , 

12,500 

1951 


4,300 

900 

13,400 

1952 


4,300 


12,600 

1953 


4,300 

900 

13,500 

1954 


4,300 


12,600 

1955 


4,300 

900 

13,600 

1056 


4,300 


12,700 

Totae 1 

81,700 

42,700 

5,400 

129,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

8,400 

4,300 

900 

13,600 


No new expenditure is anticipated under this head of account. 


II. ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL 


Tabue I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


' 

Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditiue 

Totae 


£ 

£ 


£ 

1947 


6,600 



1948 


9,500 

B^H 


1949 


9,500 

300 


1950 

^B 

9,500 

300 


1951 

^B 

9,500 

300 

30,100 

1952 


9,500 

300 

30,700 

1953 

^B 

9,500 

300 

31,300 

1954 


9,500 

300 

31,800 

1955 

^B 

9,500 

300 

32,300 

1956 

^B 

9,500 

300 

32,700 

Totae £ 

200,800 

92,100 

2,900 

295,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

23,300 


300 

33,100 
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Tabi® II. — ^DEVELOPMENT 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


1 

L 

i 

1949 

1,500 

500 


1960 

3,300 

900 


1961 

5,000 

1,300 


1962 

7,300 

1,600 

8,000 

1953 

7,700 

1,600 

9,300 

1964 

8,000 

1,600 

9,600 

1956 

8,300 

1,600 

9,900 

1956 

8,600 

1,600 

10,200 

Total 1 

49,700 

10,700 

60,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

8,800 

1,600 

10,400 


Note l . — ^The development proposed is designed with two ends in view, namely, to strengthen the Headquarters 
Office of the Accountant-General’s Department and to enable the District Accountant system to be 
introduced in Uganda. Under this system, trained Accountants will be appomted in the districts, 
thereby improving financial control and relieving administrative officers of a considerable volume 
of accounts and routine work which they are required to undertake at present. 

Note 2. — The new staff envisaged in these connections (excluding employees) is given below : — 


Year 

European 

Asian 

African 

Head- 

quarters 

Out- 

stations 

Total 

Head- 

quarters 

Out- 

stations 

Total 

Head- 

quarters 


Total 

1049. . 

1 


1 

6 


1 6 

4 


4 

1960. . 

, , 

2 

2 


2 


, , 

6 

6 

1061.. 


2 

2 

, , 

2 


. , 

6 

6 

1962. . 

•• 



•• 

4 



8 

8 

Total . . 

1 

4 

m 

6 

8 

■ 

4 

20 

24 


Table III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Other 

Special 

Total 



Emoluments 

Charges 

Expenditure 




i 

i 

1 

/ 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 

I 

200.800 

92,100 

2,900 

296,800 

Development 

II 

49,700 

10,700 


60,400 

Total £ 


260,600 

102,800 

2,900 

356,200 
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(b) By Years 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

jii 

6,600 

300 


1948 


9,500 

200 

27,900 

1949 


10,000 

300 


1960 


10,400 

300 

33,600 

1951 


10,800 

300 

36,400 

1962 


11,100 

300 

39,600 

1963 


11,100 

300 

40,600 

1964 


11,100 

300 

41,400 

1966 


11,100 

300 


1956 


11,100 

300 

42,900 

Total £ 

260,600 

102,800 

2,600 

356,200 

Residual 1967 £ 

32,100 

11,100 

300 

43,600 


HI.— ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL 


TABI.E I. — Maintenance of Existing AcrmTiES 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

other 

Charges 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

3,900 

400 

4,300 

1948 

4,500 

400 

4,900 

1949 

4,600 

400 

5,000 

1960 

4,700 

400 

5,100 

1951 

4,800 

400 

5,200 

1952 

4,900 

400 

5,300 

1963 

5,000 

400 

5,400 

1964 

5,100 

400 

5,500 

1955 

5,200 

400 

5,600 

1956 

5,300 

400 

5,700 

Total £ 

48,000 

4,000 

52,000 

Residual 1957 £ 


'400 

5,800 
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Tabi^ II. — DEVBW>PMENT 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

400 

600 

1,000 

1960 - . . 

500 

700 

1,200 

1951 

600 

700 

1,300 

1962 

600 

700 

1,300 

1053 

800 

700 

1,500 

1964 

1.400 

900 

2,300 

1955 

1,400 

1,000 

2,400 

1956 

1,500 

1,000 

2,600 

Totae i 

7,200 

6,300 

13,600 

Re.sidual 1957 £ 

1,500 

1,000 

2,500 


No specific develoxmieiit of the activities of the department are contemplated, but any increase hi trade 
or commerce, whether arishig out of the Protectorate development jirogramme or otherwise, is bound to be 
reflected hi increased work for the department. It has therefore been thought advisable to make provision for 
a small increase of staff over the eight remaining j^ears of the decennimii, including the appointment of a 
stenograxiher (the dexiartment has none at iire.sait) in 1949 and a second Assistant Administrator-General in 1954. 

The somewhat disproportionate mcrease under Other Charges is due to the fact that the department, at 
Xiresent housed in the High Court, is about to move into an office of its own. A number of services, such as 
office cleaners, night watchmen, water, electricity and general maintenance, at present charged to the Judicial 
vote, will have, in future, to be borne by the department. 

Tabee III. — Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 





Personal 

Other 




Table 

Emoluments 

Charges 

TarAL 




£ 

£ 

£ 

Maintenance of Existmg Activities . . 

I 

48,000 

4,000 

62,000 

Development 


II 

7,200 

6,300 

13,500 

Total 

£ 


55,200 

10,300 

65,500 

(b) By Years 


Personal 

Other 



Year 

Emoluments 

Charges 

Total 




£ 

£ 

.£ . 


1947 


3,900 

400 

4,300 


1948 


4,600 

400 

4,900 


1949 


5,000 

1,000 

6,000 


1950 


5,200 

1,100 

6,300 


1951 


5,400 

1,100 

6,600 


1952 


5,500 

1,100 

6,600 


1953 


6,800 

, 1,100 

6,900 


1954 


6,500 

1,300 

7,800 


1955 


0,600 

1,400 

8,000 


1966 ... 


6,800 

1,400 

8,200 


Total £ 

56,200 

10,300 

66,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

6,900 

1,400 

8,300 
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IV. AGRICULTURE 


Table I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToTAI, 


h 

h 

£ 

£ 

1947 

67,600 

.57,000 

6,200 

130,800 

1948 

77,300 

68,500 

9,200 

155,000 

1949 

80,300 

68,800 

9,200 

158,300 

1950 

83,100 

68,800 

9,200 

161,100 

1951 

85,700 

68,800 

9,200 

163,700 

1962 

88,100 

68,800 

9,200 

166,100 

1953 

90,400 

68,800 

9,200 

168,400 

1954 

92,500 

68,800 

9,200 

170,500 

1955 

94,400 

68,800 

9,200 

172,400 

1956 

96,100 

68.800 

9,200 

174,100 

Total £ 

855,500 

675,900 

89,000 

1 ,620,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

97,600 

68,800 

9,200 

175,600 


Note 1. — The figures for 1947, as given in the above table, include the following : — 

L 

IV. Agriculture. Estimates, 1947 .. .. 111,900 

Rural betterment (charged to XIX Miscellaneous) .. .. .. ' 8,500 

Agricultural Training Centres (charged to XXXIX Emergency Services) . . . . 10,400 


Total £ 130,800 


Note 2. — ^Thc same amount has been allowed for Special lixpcnditiu-e in each of the years 1949 to 1966 as was 
provided for the purpose in the Estimates of 1948. Practically all the items which went to make up 
this figure represent expenditure of a quasi-recurrent nature. 


Tablu: II. — ^Development 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public Works 
Extraoiriinary 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

2,200 

94,600 

96,800 


96,800 

1950 

3,100 

35,200 

38, .300 

75,000 

113,300 

1951 

4,000 

44,200 

48,200 

75,000 

123,200 

1962 

4,800 

34,400 

39,200 


39,200 

1963 

5,700 

41,500 

47,200 


47,200 

1964 

6,600 

41,800 

48,400 


48,400 

1965 

7,600 

25,400 

32,900 


32,900 

1956 

8,300 

25,600 

33,900 


33,900 

Total £ 

42,200 

342,700 

384,900 

150,000 

534,900 

. Residual 1957 £ 

8,300 

24,600 

32,900 


32,900 


The entries under Public Works Extraordinary represent the cost of the proposed grain storage and 
conditioning plant to be erected at Jhija. 
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Tabus IIa. — Breakdown oe devem)pment expenditure by schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

PubUc Works 
Extraordinary 

Totau 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Contributions 

. . 

66,200 


05,200 

New Staff 

20,700 

5,200 


26.900 

Grain Storage 

7,400 

21,000 

150,000 

178,400 

Mechanical Implements . . ... 

9,100 

133,700 


142,800 

Market Gardening 


10,000 


10,000 

Cotton Seed Bulking Stations 

6,000 

41,600 


46,600 

Chair at Makerere 


50,000 


50,000 

Contingencies 


16,000 


16,000 

Totau £ 

42,200 

342,700 

150,000 

534,900 


Note l. — ^The amount included in the 1948 Estimates for Uganda’s contribution to East African Agricultural 
and Forestry Research is ;^3,700. Provision for an aimual payment of this amount is included in 
Table I. It is, however, anticipated that the contribution will be increased to £1,%Q0 hi respect of 
the period 1949-52 and to ;^15,800 in respect of the period 1963-56. The difference is provided for 
under "Contributions" as follows : — 

£ 

1949-52 4 years at £4,200 16,800 

1953-56 4 years at £12,100 .. 48,400 


ToTAI, £ 65,200 


Note 2. — ^The engagement of the followhig new European staff is envisaged : — 

Under "New Staff”, one in each of the years 1961 to 1956 inclusive. 
Under "Grain Storage", one in 1949. 

Under “Mechanical Implements", one in 1949 and one hi 1960. 
Under " Cotton Seed Bulking Stations”, one in 1949. 


Tabie IIb. — Breakdown of deveidpment expenditure by years 


Year 

Contri- 

butions 

New Staff 

Mechanical Implements 

Other 

Charges 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


£ ■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

4,200 

300 

, . 

300 


32,200 


1950 

4,200 

600 

100 

700 


22,700 


1951 

4,200 


300 

1,700 


27,000 

28,100 

1952 

4,200 


500 

2,600 


17,000 

18,200 

1963 

12,100 


700 

3,600 


17,000 

18,200 

1954 

12,100 


1,000 

4,600 


17,000 

18,300 

1965 

12,100 


1,200 

5,700 


400 

1,700 

1966 . . ; . 

12,100 

6,300 

1,400 

6,700 


400 

1,700 

Total £ 

65,200 

20,700 

5,200 

25,900 

9,100 

133,700 

142,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

12,100 

5,300 

1,400 


1,300 

400 

1,700 
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Year 

Grain Storage 

Cotton Seed Bulking Stations 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

TOTAI, 

Personal 

Emolumeuls 

Other 

Charges 

Totae 


L 

i 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

800 



800 

500 

5,200 


1960 

800 


75,000 

75,800 

600 

5,200 


1961 

900 

3,500 

75.000 

79,400 

600 

5,200 


1962 .. .. 

900 

3,500 


4,400 

600 

5,200 

5.800 

1963 

1,000 

3,600 


4,500 

600 

6,200 

5,800 

1964 

1,000 

3,600 


4,600 

700 

5,200 

5,900 

1956 

1,000 

3,500 


4,600 

700 

5,200 

6,900 

1956 

1,000 

3,600 


4,500 

700 

5,200 

6,900 

TOTAI, 1 

7,400 

21,000 

150,000 

178,400 

6,000 

41,600 

46,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

1,000 

3,600 


4,600 

700 

3,200 

5,900 


Year 

Market 

Gardening 

Chair at 
Makerere 

Contin- 

gencies 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

1,000 

50,000 

2,000 

1960 

1,000 

, , 

2,000 

1961 

2,000 


2,000 

1962 

2,000 


2,000 

1963 

1,000 


2,000 

1964 

1,000 


2,000 

1965 

1,000 


2,000 

1966 

1,000 


2,000 

ToTAI, i 

10,000 

60,000 

16,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

. . 


2,000 


Tabi45 III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 







Public 



Table 

Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expendi- 

ture 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

- 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maintedance of Existing Activities . . 

I 

865.600 


89,000 



Devdopment 

II 

42,200 



150,000 


Totai, £ 


897.700 

1,018,600 

89,000 

160,000 
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(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Exi)enditure 

Totat, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

67,600 

57,000 


130,800 



1948 

77,300 

68,500 


155,000 



1949 . . 

82,500 

163,400 

9,200 

255,100 



1950 

86,200 

104,000 

9,200 

199,400 

75,000 

274,400 

1951 

89,700 

113,000 

9,200 

211,900 

75,000 

286,900 

1952 

92,900 

103,200 

9,200 

205,300 


205,300 

1953 . . 

96,100 

110,300 

9,200 

215,600 


215,600 

1954 . . 

99,100 


9,200 

218,900 


218,900 

1965 . . 



9,200 

205,300 


205,300 

1950 . . 

104,400 

94,400 

9,200 

208,000 


208,000 

ToTAI, £ 

897,700 

1,018,600 

89,000 

2,006,300 

160,000 

2,155,300 

Residual 1967 £ 

105,900 

93,400 

9,200 

208,500 


208,500 


V. AUDIT 


Tabib I, — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totai , 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

8,300 

2,200 


1948 

9,100 

2,200 


1949 

9,500 

2,200 


1950 

9,800 

2,200 


1961 

10,100 

2,200 


1952 

10,400 

2,200 

12,600 

1963 

10,600 

2,200 

12,800 

1964 

10,900 

2,200 

13,100 

1956 

11,100 

2,200 

13,300 

1966 

11,300 

2,200 

13,500 

Totai , £ 

101,100 

22,000 

123,100 

Residual 1967 £ 

11,500 

2,200 

13,700 
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Tabi^ rr . — devemipment 


Year 

Personal 

Bmoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToTAE 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 


. . 

100 

100 

1950 

. , 



. . 

1951 

300 



300 

1952 

300 . 



300 

1953 

300 



300 

1954 

300 



300 

1955 

400 



400 

1956 

400 



400 

Totae 1 

2,000 


100 

2,100 

Residual 1957 1 

400 



400 


Provision is made for a small increase of Asian and African staff to deal with the additional work which 
the enhanced expenditure envisaged in the Development Plan is bound to throw on to the Audit Department 


Tabee III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 




Table 


Personal 

Other 

Special 

Totae 





Emolumentf 

Charges 

Expenditure 






£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 

I 


101,100 

22,000 


123,100 

Development 


II 


2,000 


100 

2,100 

Totai, 

£ 


103,100 

22,000 

100 

125,200 



(b) 

By Years 




Year 

Personal 


Other 

Special 

Totae 



Emoluments 


Charges 

Expenditure 





£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


1947 


8,300 


2,200 


10,500 


1948 


9,100 


2,200 


11,300 


1949 


9,500 


2,200 

100 

11,800 


1950 


9,800 


2,200 


12,000 


1951 

10,400 


2,200 


12,600 


1952 

10,700 


2,200 


12,900 


1953 

10,900 


2,200 


13,100 


1954 

11,200 


2,200 


13,400 


1965 

11,500 


2,200 


13,700 


1956 

11,700 


2,200 


13,900 


Totae i 

103,100 

22,000 

100 

125,200 

Residual 1957 £ 

11,900 

2,200 


14,100 
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VI. CIVIL AVIATION 


Tabi® I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

14,100 


8,800 

22,900 

1948 

30,000 

300 

13,300 

43,800 

1949 

30,000 


, , 

30,000 

1950 

30,000 



30,000 

1951 

30,000 



30,000 ■ 

1952 

30,000 



30,000 

1953 

30,000 



30,000 

1954 

30,000 



30,000 

1965 

30,000 



30,000 

1966 

30,000 



30,000 

ToTAE £ 

284,100 

500 

22,100 

306,700 

Residual 1957 £ 

30,000 

•• 

•• 

30,000 


Note l. — ^The figures for 1947, as given in the above table, include the following : — 

£ 

VI. Civil Aviation. Estimates 1947 .. .. .. .. 13,100 

Contribution to B.E.A. Meteorological Service (charged to XXXIX Emergency 

Services) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,000 

Totai, : Other Charges 14,100 


Note 2. — ^The expenditure under Public Works Extraordinary in 1947 and 1948 comprises the following : — 


Item 

Head 

1947 

1948 

Kampala Landing Ground 

XXXI. Public Works Extraordinary . . 

£ 

£ 

400 

Airfield Control Tower . . 

XXXI. Public 'Works Extraordinary . . 


2,000 

Development of Aerodromes 

XX. Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Schemes 

8,800* 

10,000 


Totai, £ 

8,800 

13,300 


* Revised estimate. See item 10 of page 96 of 1948 Estimates, 
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Tabus II. — Devbi^)pment 


Year 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Erqjenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

300 

1,000 

8,900 

10,200 

1960 

1,000 

1,000 

18,000 

20,000 

1961 

2,000 

2,000 

27,000 

31,000 

1962 

3,300 

1,000 

35,000 

39,300 

1963 

4,700 

. . 

35,000 

39,700 

1964 

6,700 

. . 

27,000 

32,700 

1965 

6,300 


18,000 

24,300 

1966 

6,700 

• - 

9,000 

16,700 

Totae £ 

30,000 

6,000 

177,900 

212,900 

Eesidual 1957 £ 

6,700 



0,700 


Note l . — Below is shown the amount provided for Civil Aviation (including Meteorology ) in the original Development 
Flan, the amoiuit already spent and included in Table I and the balance available for allocation : — 


Item 

Pro\'ision 
hi Plan 

Already 

spent 

Balance 

Non-recurrent expenditure on landing 

£ 

£ 

£ 

grounds 

200,000 

22,100 

177,900 

Maintenance of new facilities .. 

30,000 


30,000 

Meteorological apparatus 

6,000 


6,000 

Totae £ 

235,000 

22,100 

212,900 


As no detailed progranmie has yet been prepared for the development of Civil Aviation, any 
distribution of this sum over the eight remaining years of the decenniiun can only be tentative. That 
given in Table II is probably as reasonable a distribution as can be suggested at this stage. 

Note 2. — Certain of the contributions now being made will inevitably have to be increased, but it is hoped that 
these increases will be covered by savmgs on others, so that the provision of _.{30,00() made for " Other 
Charges” in 1948, and repeated for each remainhig year of the dccemiimn in Table I, will still suffice. 
A forecast of expenditure on "Other Charges” in 1949 to 1950, compared with the provision made 
in the Estimates of 1948, is given below : — 



1948 

1949-56 


Item 

Totae 

Item 

Totae 

Contributions — 

Empire Airmail Scheme 

Flying Control Scheme 

East African Directorate of Civil Aviation 

East African Airways Corporation 

East African Meteorological Service 

6,000 

2.500 

3.500 
1,400 

10,000 

£ 

23,400 

100 

6,500 

£ 

4,000 

4,000 

2,200 

12,000 

£ 

22,200 

100 

6,500 

1,200 

TraveUiiig and Transport . . 

Other Miscellaneous Charges 

Contingencies 



Totae £ 


30,000 


30,000 
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Tabi^ hi. — ^Tsn-ybar Frogbammb 


(a) Summary 



Table 

■ Other 

Special 

Public 

Works 

ToTai, 



Charges 

Expend!- 

Extra- 





ture 

ordinary 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maiutenauce of Esdsting Activities . . 

I 

284.100 

500 


306.700 

Development 

II 

30,000 

6,000 

IQH 

212,900 

TotAi, £ 

•• 

314,100 

5,500 

200,000 

619,600 


(b) By Years 





Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 



Year 


Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expendi- 

ture 

Totai, 

Totai, 

1947.. 



£ 

14,100 

£ 

. £ 

14,100 

£ 

8,800 


1948.. 




500 




1949.. 




1,000 

31,300 

8,900 

40,200 

1950. . 




1,000 


18,000 

50,000 

1951.. 




2,000 


27,000 

61,000 

1962. . 




1,000 

34,300 

35,000 

69,300 

1953.. 





34,700 

36,000 

69,700 

1954. . 




. . 

35,700 

27,000 

62,700 

1955. . 




. . 

36,300 

18,000 

54,300 

1966.. 



36,700 

•• 

36,700 

9,000 

46,700 


ToXAI, 

£ 

314,100 

5,600 

319,600 

200,000 

519,600 


Residual 1957 

£ 

36,700 


36,700 


36,700 
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VII. COAST AGENCY 


TABIJSS I, II AND III (COMBINED) 


Year 

Maintenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Development 

Ten-year 

Programme 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


i 

£ 

£ 

1947 



2,000 

1948 



3,000 

1949 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1950 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1951 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1952 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1953 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1954 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1955 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1956 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Total i 

29,000 

8,000 

37,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 


When territorial development plans attain full tempo, the scale of importations may increase and some 
consequential increase in Coast Agency staff may be necessary, ;J1,000 per annum is allowed in the above 
Table to cover Uganda's share in any such increase. 


VIII. CROWN LAW OFFICE 


Table I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emolmnents 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

6,000 

1,000 


1948 

6,000 

1,300 

7,300 

1949 

6,100 

1,300 

7,400 

1950 

6,200 

1,300 

7,500 

1951 

6,300 

1,300 

7,600 

1952 

6,400 

1,300 

7,700 

1953 

6,500 

1,300 

7,800 

1954 

6,600 

1,300 

7,900 

1955 

6,700 

1,300 


1956 

6,800 

1,300 

8,100 

Total £ 

63,600 

12,700 

76,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

6,900 

1,300 

8,200 
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Tak^B II. — Devewpmenx 


Year 

S 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Toxai, 

1949 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1960 

900 

200 

1,100 

1951 

900 

200 

1,100 

1962 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

1953 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

1954 

1,100 

200 

1,300 

1966 

1,100 

300 

1,400 

1966 

1,200 

300 

1,600 

ToTae £ 

7,200 

1,600 

8,800 

Residual 1967 £ 

1,200 

300 

1,500 


It is considered that the growth of legal work may necessitate the stationing of a Crown Counsel in 
Kampala. Provision is made for such an appointment in 1950, and also for the consequential African clerical 
stafE and contingent charges. , 


Tabib III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Other 

Total 



Emoluments 

Charges 




£ 

£ 


Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 


63,600 

12,700 


Development 


7,200 

1,600 


ToXai, £ 

■ 

70,800 

14,300 

85,100 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

OUier 

Charges 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

6,000 

1,000 

7,000 

1948 

6,000 

1,300 


1949 

6,100 

1,300 


1960 

7,100 

1,500 


1961 

7,200 

1,500 


1962 

7,400 

1,500 

8,900 

1963 

7,600 

1,500 

9,000 

1954 

7,700 

1,500 

9,200 

1965 

7,800 

1,600 

9,400 

1966 

8,000 

1,600 

9,600 

Total £ 

70,800 


86,100 

Residual 1967 £ 

.8,100 

1,600 

9,700 
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IX. CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


TabIiE I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


i 

£ 

£ 

1947 

34,800 


34,800 

1948 

38,600 

4,500 

43,100 

1949 

44,900 


44,900 

1950 

47,400 


47,400 

1951 

49,800 


49,800 

1952 

51,900 


51,900 

1953 

53,900 


63,900 

1954 

55,800 


66,800 

1955 

57,400 


57,400 

1966 

59,000 


59,000 

Total £ 

493,500 

4,500 

498,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

60,300 

•• 

60,300 


Note l. — ^The contributioB shown under "Other Charges" in the Table has been calculated by applying to the 
expenditure of the Joint Customs and Excise Department the same methods as adopted in calculating 
the cost of maintaining the existing activities of Uganda departments, and then taking an appropriate 
percentage of the total as Uganda’s share. 

Note 2. — The entry under "Public Works Extraordinary" in 1948 relates to expenditure on the improvement 
and extension of the Customs Office in Kampala. 


Tabee II. — ^Development 


Year 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

1949 

1,900 

1950 

3,500 

1951 

6,200 

1952 

7,200 

1953 

9,300 

1954 

11,600 

1955 

14,000 

1956 

16,600 

Total £ 

69,100 

Residual 1957 £ 

19,300 


Note. ^It is impossible to do more than make a rough approximation of the amount of future contributions, 

.which will depend not only on the cost of the Joint Department but on the inter-territorial ratios of 
'actual revenue collected. After consideration of the figures for 1945, 1946 and 1947 and of those given 
in Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1948 dealing with the establishment of the East African Customs and 
Excise Department, the above is probably as near an esthaate of development expenditure as can be 
framed nt present. 
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Tabi® ni. — ^Ten-yeak Programme 


(a) Summary 



Tabic 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Wcttks 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

I 

II 

£ 

403,500 

69,100 

£ 

4,500 

£ 

498,000 

69,100 

ToTAE 1 

•• 

562,600 

4,500 

667,100 


(b) By Tears 


Year 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

34,800 

. , 


1948 

38,600 

4,500 


1940 

46,800 


46,800 

1960 

60,900 


60,900 

1961 

56,000 


. 65,000 

1962 

59,100 


69,100 

1953 

63,200 


63,200 

1964 

67,300 


67,300 

1955 

71,400 


71,400 

1966 

75,500 


75,600 

Totae i 

562,600 

4,600 

567,100 

Residual 1967 £ 

79,600 


79,000 
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X. DEFENCE 


TABMS I. 'll AND ni (combined) 


Year 

Maintenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Development 

Ten-year 

Programme 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


i 

£ 

£ 

1947 


, , 


1948 


, , 


1949 


111,400 

194,200 

1960 


111,400 

194,200 

1961 


111,400 

194,200 

1962 

82,800 

111,400 

194,200 

1963 

82,800 

111,400 

194,200 

1954 

82,800 

111,400 

194,200 

1955 

82,800 

111,400 

194,200 

1956 

82,800 

111,400 

194,200 

Totae 1 

828,000 

891,200 

1,719,200 

Residual 1957 

82,800 

111,400 

194,200 


Note l. — The figures given, in the above table for 1947 and 1948 under “Maintenance of Existing Activities’’ 
are obtained as follows : — 



1947 

1048 

Provision in Estimates under X Defence 

Less cost of Police Guard Company, transferred to XXII Police . . 

£ 

. . 83,800 

1,000 

£ 

84,000 

1,200 

Remainder 

£ 82,800 

82,800 


Note 2. — The contribution to be made by Uganda under “Defence" is still undetermined, "rhe figures given 
in the table under “Development" are merely an estimate of what may be required. 'They include 
;£100 as an annual contribution to the Uganda Rifle Association. 
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XI. EDUCATION 


Tabi,b I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 

ToTae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

56,700 

321,300 


12,100 

402,900 

1948 

64,900 

356,000 


12,300 

458,200 

1949 

67,400 

372,000 



457,400 

1960 

69,700 

386,900 

18,000 


474,600 

1951 

71,900 

400,900 

18,000 


490,800 

1952 

73,900 

414,000 

18,000 


505,900 

1953 

75,800 

426,200 

18,000 


520,000 

1954 

77,600 

437,400 

18,000 


533,000 

1955 

79,200 

447,700 

18,000 


544,900 

1956 

80,700 

457,000 

18,000 


555,700 

ToTAE £ 

717,800 

4,019,400 

181,800 

24,400 

4,943,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

82,100 

465,400 

18,000 


565,500 


Note 1. — The figures entered for 1947 and 1948 in the above Table comprise the following : — 

1947 1948 


Provision made in Estimates under XI Education 

Provision made in Estimates under XXXIX Emergency Services for 
Kampala and Arua Training Centres 

Provdsion made m Estimates imder XXXIX Emergency Services for 
Vernacular Teacher Training and Continuation of Education 
Underestimation of cost of grants to aided African Schools, provided by 
Special Warrant 

Cost of Public Works Extraordinary (revised estimate) . . 

Provision made in Estimates imder XL Colonial Development for building 
grants to self-governing schools .. 


Totae I 

Note 2. — ^The works included under Public Works Extraordinary are as follows : — 


£ 

£ 

. 373,100 

410,100 

11,300 

8,300 

2,100 



26,100 

12,100 

12,300 

4,300 

1,400 

402,900 

458,200 

1947 

1948 

£ 

i 

5,400 

400 

3,600 

4,000 

3,100 

7,900 


Kampala Government Indian School 
Jinj a Government Indian School 
Mbale Government Indian School 


TOTAE 


£ 12,100 12,300 
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TAB!® II. — ^DEVBtOPMBNX 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 

Toxae 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

900 

31,700 

, , 



I960 

2,200 

41,100 

. , 

35,800 


1951 

4,800 

52,700 

. , 

23,300 


1962 

6,300 


. . 

5,800 


1963 

6,900 


. , 

5,900 

87,700 

1954 

7,400 



6,900 

98,800 

1955 

7,600 


. . 

5,900 

106,200 

1956 

8,000 

09.400 


6,100 

113,500 

ToTae £ 

44,100 

542,300 


119,600 

705,900 

Residual 1957 £ 

8,300 

104,700 

•• 


113,000 


The reviaed devdopment ptogtamme under Education is given bdow ; — 


Scheme 

Cost 

Administration 


Government Schools . . 


Technical Education . . 


Commercial Education. . 


Aided Schools 


European and Asian Education . . 


Incidental Expenditiue 

28,500 

ToTai, £ 

706,900 


Tabee IIa. — Breakdown op devei^pment expenditure bv schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 

ToTAE' 

Administration 

£ 

11,600 

£ 

2,500 

£ 

£ 


Government Sdiools . . 

14,300 

2,000 


40,000 

56,300 

Technical Schools 

3,600 

9,000 




Commercial Education 

8,800 

2,200 


20,000 


Aided Schools 

. . 




367,000 

European and Asian Education 




69,ij00 

200,600 

Inddeqtal Expenditure 





23,500 

Totae £ 

44,100 

642,300 

•• 

119,600 

705,900 
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Tabi,e IIb. — Breakdown op development EXPENDirtJRE by years 


Year 

Administration 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


i 

£ 

£ 

1949 

600 

. . 

600 

1960 

1,300 

200 

1,600 

1961 

2,200 

300 

2,600 

1962 .. 

2,300 

400 

2,700 

1963 .. 

2,600 

400 

2,900 

1964 

2,700 

400 

3,100 

1965 

2.900 

400 

3,300 

1956 

3,100 

400 

3,600 

Total £ 

17,500 

2,500 

20,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

3,200 

400 

3,600 


Year 

Government Schools 

Personal 

Emolmnents 

Other 

Charges 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

400 

, * 

12,600 

12,900 

1950 

400 

100 

20,000 

20,600 

1961 

1,300 

200 

7,600 

9,000 

1952 

1,900 

300 


2,200 

1963 

2,300 

300 


2,600 

1964 

2,600 

300 


2,900 

1965 

2,600 

400 


3,000 

1960 

2,800 

400 


3,200 

Total £ 

14,300 

2,000 

40,000 

56,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

3,000 

400 


3,400 


Note l. — ^The provision under “ Administration" envisages ; — 

(i) The provision of normal field staff for the Northern Province. 

(ii) The appointment of a qualified officer for the organisation of physical tr ainin g in 1950. 

(iii) The appointment of two Organising Instructresses in Domestic Science, one in 1950 and one 
in 1951. 

Note 2. — ^The additional Buropean staff envisaged in (i) of Note 1 comprises one male Bducation Officer. 

Note 3. — ^Under the heading "Government Schools”, the two following projects are proposed : — 

(i) The expansion of the .secondary school at Nyakasura, which has recently been taken over by 
Government. Capital expenditure of ;£25,000 is anticipated in this connection. 

(ii) The construction, and the opening in 1951, of a Government secondary school at Gulu. The 
capital cost is estimated at ^30,000, of which it is expected that ;fl5,000 will be forthcoming as 
a contribution from the Native Administrations, leaving £15,000 to be borne by Government. 

Tile following new European staff will be required in connection with these projects ; — 

1 Assistant Master hi 1949. 

1 Headmaster and 1 Assistant Master in 1961, 

I Assistant Master in 1952. 
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Year 


1949 

1960 

1951 

1962 

1963 

1964 
1966 
1956 


Totai, 
Residual 1967 


Technical Education 

Personal 

Other 

Totae 

Emoluments 

Charges 

i 

1 

£ 

500 

1,000 

1,600 

500 

1,000 

1,600 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

1,600 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

2,000 

2,500 

500 

2,000 

2,600 

3,500 

9,000 

12,500 

500 

2,000 

2,500 



Year 

Commercial Education 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 

Totae 



' £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 






I960 




10,000 

10,000 

1961 


800 

200 

10,000 

11,000 

1962 


. 1,600 

400 


2,000 

1953 


. 1,600 

400 


2,000 

1954 


1,600 

400 


2,000 

1956 


1,600 

400 


2,000 

1950 

•• 

1,600 

400 


2,000 • 

ToTAE 

£ 

8,800 

2,200 

20,000 

31,000 

Residual 1967 

£ 

1,600 

400 


2,000 


Note 1. — ^The following is proposed under the heading "Technical Education" v — 

(i) The addition of one European Instructor to tlie staff of the Kampala Teclmical School in 1950. 

(ii) The gradual extension, to be paid for by Government grants, of tlie jxxst primary technical 
classes in rural schools, for the training of village craftsmen. 

Note 2. — Government has undertaken to make the .site of the pre.sent Kamiiala Technical School available 
ui due course for the use of Makererc ■ College. Owing to financial limitations, it is impossible to 
provide in the programme for tlie construction of a new 'I'echnical School, which would cost upwards 
of ;£100,000, and it may not, therefore, be possible to honour the undertaking during the decennium. 

Note 3. — ^Under "Commercial Education", it is proposed that a Government Commercial College for Africans 
shall be establi.shed at a capital cost of ;£30,000. Of this amount, £10,000 has been promised by 
• a private donor, so that only £20,000 fall to be met by Government. The following new European 
staff will be required in connection with this College ; — 

1 Principal in 1951. 

1 Assistant in 1952. 
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Year 

Grants to Aided Schools 

Incidental 

Expenditure 

European 
Mission 
Teaching Staff 

Secondary 

School 

Teachers 

Primary and 
Vernacular 
School 
Teachers 

Totae 

Other Charges 

Other Charges 

Other Charges 

Other Charges 

Other Charges 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 


1,100 

11,100 

14,200 


1950 


3,100 

15,100 

21,200 

3,500 

1951 


4,000 

23,300 

31,300 

3,500 

1952 

6,500 

6,000 


41,600 

3,600 

1953 


7,000 

37,000 


3,600 

1954 

7,500 


44,900 


3,600 

1955 

7,600 


47,900 


3,600 

1966 

7,500 


61,100 

71,400 

3,600 

Totai, 1 

44,000 

52,600 

260,400 

357,000 

28,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

7,600 

14,000 

54,200 

75,700 

3,600 


Note 1.' — Proposals for grants to aided African schools fall under three heads, as follows : — 

(а) An increase in European Mission teachers to a total twenty in excess of the number (130) for 
which grants are now provided. 

(б) The expansion of secondary education by the annual addition of ten Makerere-trained teachers 
(of these tliree will be women) and the biennial addition of 15 Junior Secondary teachers from 
the Government Junior Secondary Teacher Training Centre as from the year 1950. 

(c) The expansion, but at a rate less than tliat at present obtaining, of African staff in primary and 
vernacular schools. 

Note 2. — 630 primary and vernacular teachers are expected to pass out of the Training Centres at tlie end of 
1958 and to be absorbed in the grant-aided sdiool system. Finance is not available to support an 
expansion of the system at this rate. It is propose that the annual intake into the system shall be 
reduced progressively to 480 in 1951 and thereafter maintained at this figure. It is hoped, by 
lengthening the course for vernacular teachers and by other means, to counteract to some extent 
the effect of this reduction by improving the quality of the output. 

Note 3. — ^It is proposed that, as from 1954, the provision of the pay of any new additional primary or vernacular 
teachers shall be the responsibility of the Native Administrations and not of Government. No 
provision is made in the progranune for the salaries of teachers appointed after 1953, other than of 
tliose required to make good wastage in tlie establishment existing at the end of that year. 
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^European and Asian Education 


Indian Education 


Year 

Government S( 

:hools 

Aided Schools 

Total Government and 
Aided Indian Schools 

■ 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTai. 


1 

i 

L 

i 

i 

£ 

L 

L 

£ 

1949.. 

6,500 

i! 

21,700 

4,300 

1,800 

6,100 

10,800 


27,800 

1950. . 

7,000 

II 

9,700 

4,600 

1,800 

6,400 

11,600 

4,500 

16,100 

1951 . . 

7,600 


10,200 

5,000 

1,800 

6,800 

12,500 

4,500 

BvkSiiu 

1962. . 

7,900 

i! 

10,600 

5,300 

1,800 

7,100 

13,200 

4,500 


1953.. 

8,400 


11,100 

5,600 

1,800 

7,400 

14,000 

4,500 

■fit Slij 

1964.. 

8,800 


11,500 

5,900 

1,800 

7,700 

14,700 

4,500 

19,200 

1955.. 

9,300 

2,700 

12,000 

6,200 

1,800 

8,000 

15,500 

4,500 

20,000 

1956.. 

9,800 


12,600 

6,500 

1,900 

8,400 

16,300 


21,000 

Totae£ 

65,200 

34,200 

99,400 

43,400 

14,500 

57,900 

108,600 

48,700 

157,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

10,300 


10,300 

6,800 


6,800 

17,100 


17,100 


PSuropean Education 

Goan Education 

Total European and 








Asian Education 

• jr 






















Public 






Public 



Other 

Works 

Total 

Otlier 


Total 

Other 

Works 

Total 


Charges 

Extra- 


Charges 



Charges 

Extra- 




ordinary 



ordinary 



ordinary 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

L 

1 

i 

£ 

1949.. 

2,400 

1,000 

3,400 

800 

300 

1,100 

■ fgfliU 

18,300 


1950. . 

2,600 

1,000 

3,600 

900 

300 

1,200 

B yppi 

5,800 


1951.. 

2,700 

1,000 

3,700 

1,000 

300 

1,300 

B ySB 

5,800 

22,000 

1962. . 

2,900 

1,000 

3,900 

1,000 

300 

1,300 

B 

5,800 

22,000 

1953.. 

3,100 

1,000 

4,100 

1,100 

400 

1,500 

18,200 

.5,900 

24,100 

1954. . 

3,300 

1,000 

4,300 

1,200 

400 

1,600 


5,900 

25,100 

1955. . 

3,400 

1,000 

4,400 

1,200 

400 

1,600 


5,900 

26,000 

1956.. 

3,600 

1,000 

4,600 

1,300 

400 

1,700 


6,100 

27,300 

ToTai,£ 

24,000 

8,000 

32,000 

8,500 

2,800 

11,300 

141,100 

59,500 

200,600 

Residual 1957 £ 

3,800 


3,800 

1,300 

•• 

1,300 

22,200 


22,200 


Note.— I n the absence of a detailed plan for the development of European and Asian education, an allocation 
of ;^188,100 (excluding £12,500 for works in progress) has been distributed as follows 
(i) The total amount has been divided between Kiu-opean, Indian and Goan education in the same 
proportions in wliich the expenditure shown in the basic l')stimates of 1946 was distributed between 
the tlrree n^intnuniHps , namely, 17 per cent, to European, 77 per cent, to Indian and 6 percent. to 
Goan education. 

(ii) The allocation for Indian education has been divided between Government and aided schools in 
the proportion 3 to 2, this being approximately the distribution of recurrent expenditure in the 
Estimates of the last three years. 




























































(iii) The allocations have been divided between recurrent and capital expenditure in the proportion 
3 to 1, as in the original Development Plan. 

The resulting distribution is as follows ; — 

Capital Recurrent Totai, 



i 

1 

£ 

European Education . . 

Indian Education — 

8,000 

24,000 

32,000 

Government Schools 

. . 21,700 

65,200 

86,900 

Aided Schools 

. . 14,500 

43,400 

57,900 

Goan Plducation 

2,800 

8,500 

11,300 


47,000 

141,100 

188,100 


As there are no data to support a further breakdown, all recurrent expenditure on European and Asian 
education has been shown under " Other Cliarges". 

In addition to the figure of £4n,Q0Q allocated for capital expenditure, a sum of ;fl2,500 has been 
included in the tables to cover the expenditure to be incurred hi 1949 on completing certain works 
already in progress on the Kampala Government Indian School. 

Ten-yeak Programme 


(a) Summary 


- 

Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

PubUc 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Toxai. 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

I 

II 

£ 

717,800 

44,100 

£ 

4,019,400 

542,300 

£ 

181,800 

£ 

24,400 

119,500 

£ 

4,943,400 

705,900 

ToXae 1 

•• 

761,900 


181,800 

143,900 

5,649,300 


(b) By Tears 


Year 

Departmental Expenditur 


Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 


Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Toxae 

Toxae 

1947 . . 

£ 

56,700 

£ 

321,300 

£ 

12,800 

£ 

390,800 

£ 

12,100 


1948 . . 

64,900 

356,000 

25,000 

445,900 

12,300 


1949 . . 

68,300 

403,700 

18,000 

490,000 

30,800 

520,800 

1950 . . 

71,900 

428,000 

18,000 

517,900 

35,800 

553,700 

1951 . . 

76,700 

453,600 

18,000 

548,300 

23,300 

571,600 

1952 . . 

80,200 

478,300 

18,000 

576,500 

5,800 

582,300 

1953 . . 

82,700 

501.100 

18,000 

601,800 

5,900 

607,700 

1954 . . 

85,000 

522,900 

18,000 

625,900 

5,900 

631,800 

1955 . . 

86,800 

540,400 

18,000 

645,200 

5,900 


1956 . . 

88,700 

556,400 

18,000 

663,100 

6,100 


Totae 1 

761,900 

4,561,700 

181,800 

5,505,400 

143,900 

5,649,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

90,400 

570,100 

18,000 

678,500 


678,500 
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XII. FORESTS 


TabIiE I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 

1947 

i 

16,000 

£ 

24,800 

£ 

8,400 


1948 

23,400 

34,500 



1949 

24,500 

34,500 

1,100 


1960 

25,500 

34,500 

1,100 

61,100 

1961 

26,400 

34,500 

1,100 

62,100 

1962 

27,300 

34,500 

1,100 


1963 

28,100 

34,500 

1,100 


1964 

28,900 

34,500 

1,100 

64,500 

1965 

29,60(J 

34,500 

J,100 


1966 

30,200 

34,500 

1,100 

65,800 

-TOTAE 

260,800 

335,300 

35,500 

631,600 

Residual 1967 

30,800 

34,500 

1,100 

66,400 


Tabi,e II. — DEVEW)PMENT 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

HBIH 

£ 

1949 

1,500 

4,400 



1950 

1,800 

4,800 


22,600 

1961 


5,200 

16,300 

23,800 

1962 


6,900 

15,700 

26,100 

1963 

2,900 

6,000 

15,700 

25,600 

1964 

3,100 

6,900 

15,100 

25,100 

1965 

3,400 


13,600 

23,900 

1966 

3,800 


9,500 

20,200 

Totae £ 

21,300 

48,900 

115,800 

186,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

4,200 

6,900 

10,500 

21,600 


Note l. — The revised estimate of tlie cost of development mider the head "Forests” is given below. 


Scheme 

Aheady spent* 

Provision 
now made 

ToTAI, 

1947 

1948 

Contributions 

£ 

1 

£ 

18,900 


Specialist Staff 



21,300 

21,300 

Equipment . . 


400 

9,600 

10,000 

Softwood Timber Plantations . . 

. . 


28,000 

28,000 

Fuel and Pole Plantations 

3,100 

10,000 

61,900 

75,000 

Forest School 

. . 

500 

2,600 

3,000 

Labour Lines 

4,600 

800 

4,000 

10,000 

Anti-malarial Plantations 

. . 

5,500 

34,500 

40,000 

Contingencies 

•• 


4,700 

4,700 

Totae £ 

7,700 

17,200 

186,000 

210,900 


* Charged to “Special Expenditure” and included in Table I. 

Note 2. The recruitment of only two additional Euroi)eau officers is contemplated, an Assistant Conservator 

and an Ecologist, both to be recruited in 1949. 
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Tabi® IIa. — Breakdown op DEVEtoPMENt expenditthie by schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Spedd 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Contributions 

. . 

18,900 



Specialist Staff 

21,300 




Equipment . . 



9,600 

9,600 

Softwood Timber Plantations . . 


6,000 

22,000 

28,000 

Fuel and Pole Plantations 


11,600 

50,400 

61,900 

Forest School 



2,600 

2,600 

Labour Lines 



4,600 

4,600 

Anti-malarial Plantations 


7,800 

26,700 

34,500 

Contingencies 


4,700 


4,700 

Total £ 

21,300 

48,900 

115,800 

186,000 


Taber IIb. — Breakdor’n of deveeopmen'i' expenditure by years 



Year 


Contri- 

butions 

Specialist 

Staff 

Equipment 

Softwood Tunber Plantations 



Other 

Charges 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Spedal 

Expenditure 

Other 

Charges 

Spedal 

Expenditure 

Total 

1949 . . 

• 


£ 

1,300 

£ 

1,500 

£ 

£ 

800 

£ 

2,000 


1960 . . 




1,800 

1,600 

800 



1961 . . 




2,300 

1,600 

700 

2,200 

2,900 

1962 . . 




2,600 

1,400 

700 

2,700 

3,400 

1953 . . 




2,900 

1,400 

700 

3,200 

3,900 

1954 . . 



3,000 

3,100 

1,300 

700 

3,300 

4,000 

1966 . . 



3,000 

3,400 

1,300 

800 

3,300 

4,100 

1956 . . 

. . 


3,000 

3,800 

1,200 

800 

3,300 

4,100 


Total 

£ 

18,900 

21,300 

9,600 

6,000 

22,000 

28,000 


Residual 1957 

£ 

3,000 

4,200 


700 

4,000 

4,700 


Year 

Fuel and Pole Plantations 

Forest 

School 

Labour 

Lines 

Contin- 

gencies 

Other 

Charges 

SiJedal 

Expenditure 

Total 

Special 

Expenditure 

Spedal 

Expenditure 

other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 . . 

1,000 

6,100 

7,100 

2,500 


700 

1950 . . 

1,500 

7,300 

8,800 


700 

600 

1961 . . 

1,500 

7,500 



700 

600 

1952 . . 

1,500 

7,000 

8,500 


700 

600 

1953 . . 

1,500 

7,000 

8,500 


700 

600 

1954 . . 

1,500 

7,000 

8,500 


600 

600 

1955 . . 

1,500 

6,000 

7,500 


600 

500 

1966 . . . . , . . 

1,600 

2,500 

4,000 


600 

500 

Total • £ 


50,400 

61,900 

2,600 

4,600 

4,700 

Residual 1967 £ 

1,600 

5,600 

7,000 



600 
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•f. 


Year 

Anti-malarial Plantations 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

600 

3,300 


1960 

600 

4,600 


1961 

1,100 

4,400 

6,600 

1962 

1,100 

3,900 

5,000 

1963 

1,100 

3,400 

4,600 

1964 

1,100 

2,900 

4,000 

1966 ... 

1,100 

2,400 

3,500 

1966 

1,100 

1,900 

3,000 

Totae £ 

7,800 

26,700 

34,500 

Residual 1967 £ 

1,100 

1,000 

2,100 


Tabi,e III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Other 

Special 

Totai, 



Emoluments 

Charges 

Expenditure 



■■m 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 


260,800 

3,36,300 

■Ml 

631,600 

Development 

II 

21,300 

48,900 

HH 

186,000 

ToXat, £ 

•• 

282,100 

384,200 

151,300 

817,600 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 


24,800 

8,400 


1948 


34,500 

18,300 

76,200 

1949 


38,900 

15,000 

79,900 

1950 

27,300 

39,300 

17,100 

83,700 

1951 

28,700 

39,700 

17,400 

86,800 

1952 

29,800 

41,400 

16,800 

88,000 

1953 

31,000 

41,400 

16,800 

89,200 

1954 

32,000 

41,400 

16,200 

89,600 

1955 

33,000 

41,400 

14,700 

89,100 

1956 

34,000 

41,400 

10,600 

86,000 

Totae £ 

282,100 

384,200 

161,300 

817,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

36,000 

41,400 

11,600 

88,000 
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XIII. GAME AND FISHERIES 


For the purpose of the programme, expenditure relating to Tourism and National Parks has been included 
under this head. 


TABI.E I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


L 

£ 

1 

1 

1947 

5,300 

4,200 

1,600 

11,100 

1948 

7,400 

9,600 

2,800 

19,800 

1949 

7,600 

9,600 

1,500 

18,700 

1950 

7,900 

9,600 

1,500 

19,000 

1951 

8,100 

9,600 

1,500 

19,200 

1952 

8,200 

9,600 

1,500 

19,300 

1953 

8,400 

9,600 

1,500 

19,500 

1954 

8,600 

9,600 

1,500 

19,700 

1955 

8,800 

9,600 

1,500 

19,900 

1956 

8,900 

9,600 

1,500 

20,000 

Total 1 

79,200 

90,600 

16,400 

186,200 

Residual 1957 £ 

9,000 

9,600 

1,500 

20,100 


Note l. — ^The figures for 1947 and 1948, as given in tlie above table, include the following : — 


1947 

1948 

1 

i 


XIII. Game and Fisheries . . . . ' 

Charged to XIX. Miscellaneous : — 

.. 10,100 

16,600 

Tourist Propaganda . . . . ' 

1,000 

1,300 

East African Travel Association . . 

• • » > > » 

1,000 

Ruwenzori Huts and Tracks 


1,000 


Totai, I 11,100 19,800 


Note 2. — The smn of ^1,500 for Special Expenditure in tlie years 1949 to 1966 includes ;^1,000 for an annual 
grant for the upkeep of Ruweiizori huts and tracks and for miscellaneous expenditure. 


Tabu; II. — ^Development 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

Fisheries 

Fisheries 

Tourism and 
National 
Parks 

Fisheries 

Game 



i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 


9,100 




1,000 


1950 

1 w 

10,100 



18,700 


^BB iB 

1951 

4,400 

11,400 




1,000 

!B 

19.52 

4,100 

11,600 





^BBiB 

1953 

4,400 

11,900 



^B n^^B 


20,500 

1954 

4,600 

11,900 





22,000 

19.55 

4,700 

12,200 



^B i^^B 


21,000 

1956 

4,900 

12,600 

4,600 


22,100 


b,ioo 

Total £ 

33,200 

90,800 

32,000 

4,000 

160,000 

2,000 

162,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

5,000 

12,800 

4,200 


22,000 


22,000 
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Tlie revised development plan under this head of account is as follows 


Game — ^ i> 


Miscellaneous buildings 

Pidieries — 

Contributions 

Estabhshment of Fisheries Sub-department . . 

Equipment 

haunches 

Instruction in Boat-building . . i " • 


. . 38,400 

64,800 
. . 14,400 

4,000 
6,400 

2,000 

Tourism and National Parks— 

Toiuist Bureau . . 

National Parks . . . . . . / ' 

Contributions 

Publicit}' Handbook 

;; 

. . 10,000 
. . 16,600 
2,400 
3,000 

128,000 


32,000 


I 162,000 

Note, rhe ^ount entered for “contributions" under "Fisheries” represents the anticipated liahility of 
Uganda for contributions to inter-territorial research and to the hake Victoria Fisheries Board. That 
entMed under "Tourism and National Parks” is to allow for an increase in the present contribution 
to the East African Travel Association from ;^1,000 (included in Table I) to ;£1,300 a year. 


Table IIa.— Breakdown of development expenditure bv schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Game — 

i 

L 

i 

■1 

£ 

Miscellaneous buildings 




2,000 

2,000 

Fisheries — 

Contributions . . ; . 


38,400 


38,400 

Establishment of Fisheries Sub-department 

33,200 

31,600 



64,800 

Equipment . . 


14,400 

, , 


14,400 

haunches 



4,000 


4,000 

Instruction in Boat-building 


6,400 



6,400 

Toittism and National Parks — 

Tourist Bureau 





10,000 

National Parks 

, , 




16,600 

Contributions 





2,400 

Publicity Handbook 





3,000 

Total £ 

33,200 

122,800 

4,000 

2,000 

162,000 


Note 1. — The additional European .staff propased in coimection with the establishment of the: Fisheries Sub- 
department comprises one Assistant Game Warden and two Fisheries Officers to be recruited in 1949 
■ and one Fisheries Officer to be recruited in 1950. 

Note 2. — ^All expenditure on “Tourism and National Parks" is shown under "Other Charges”, as it is anticipated 
tliat this activity will not be controlled directly by Government but by some fonn of Trust to which 
Government will make grants, 
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Tabi^ IIb. — Bbbaedown of devei,opment expendecdhe by years 


Fisheries 


Year 

Contri- 

butions 

Establishment of Fisheries 
Sub-department 

Equipment 

Laimches 

Boat- 

building 

Other 

Charges 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

ToTae 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

3,900 


2,500 


1,500 

2,000 

1,200 

1950 

4,200 


3,000 


1,700 

2,000 

1,200 

1951 

4,400 


3,800 

8,200 

2,000 


1,200 

1952 

4,700 


4,100 

8,200 

1,900 


900 

1953 

4,900 


4,400 

8,800 

1,900 


700 

1954 

5,200 


4,400 

9,000 

1,800 


500 

1955 

5,400 


4,600 

9,300 

1,800 


400 

1956 

6,700 

4,900 

4,800 

9,700 

1,800 


300 

ToTAI, £ 

38,400 

33,200 

31,600 

64,800 

14,400 

4,000 

6,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1,800 





Game 

Tolurism and National Parks 

1 1 


. Miscel- 

Tourist 

National 

Contri- 

Publicity 


laneous 

Bureau 

Parks 

buttons 

Handbook 

Year 

Buildings 

(grant) 

(grant) 



Public 






Works 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Other 


Extra- 

Charges 

Charges 

Charges 

Charges 


ordinary 






£ 

JPI 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

1,000 


, , 

300 


1960 

, , 


1,600 

300 


1961 

1,000 


2,000 

300 

1,500 

1962 



2,500 

300 


1963 



2,300 

300 


1954 



2,500 

300 

1,500 

1955 



2,600 

300 


1966 


■a 

3,100 

300 


ToTAE - £ 

2,000 

10,000 

16,600 

2,400 

3,000 

Residual 1957 £ 


1,200 

2,200 

300 

600 


Note. — ^T he grant towards the expenses of the Tourist Bureau is designed to cover the salary of a feuropeaii 
Manager and African staff and contingent expenditure on the ofiBce, including gratuity provision and 
passages. The grant for National Parks should cover the salary of a European Executive Officer and 
African staff, contingent expenditure and about 90 miles of fencing. 
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TABtB III. — Ten-ykar Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

□larges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development . . 

I 

II 

£ 

79.200 

33.200 

i 

90,600 

122.800 

£ 

16,400 

4,000 

£ 

2,000 

1 

186,200 

162,000 

Totae £ 


112,400 

213,400 

20,400 

2,000 

348,200 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Work.s 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTae 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

'J'utae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . , 

6,300 

4,200 


11,100 

. . 


1948 . . 

7,400 

9,600 

2,800 

19,800 

, , 

^B IK^^B 

1949.. 

10,200 

20,200 

3,600 


1,000 


1950 . . 

11,400 

22,800 

3,500 

37,700 



1961 . . 

12,600 

26,000 

1,600 


1,000 

41,000 

1962 . . 

12,300 

25,200 

1,600 


. . 

39,000 

1963 . . 

12,800 

25,700 

1,600 



40,000 

1964 . . 

13,200 

27,000 

1,600 



41,700 

1966 . . 

13,600 

25,900 

1,600 


. . 

40,900 

1966 . . 

13,800 

26,800 

1,600 


• • 

42,100 

Toxae £ 

112,400 

213,400 

20,400 

346,200 

2,000 

348,200 

Residual 1967 £ 

14,000 

26,600 

1,600 

42,100 


42,100 
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XIV. GEOLOGY 


Expenditure under "XIV Geology” may be classified under three beads, namely : — 

(а) Geological Department : financed from Protectorate revenues. 

(б) Rmral Water Supplies : financed from the Uganda allocation under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. 

(c) Extension of Geological Survey ; financed from the Central allocation under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act. 

■ Only expenditure tmder (n) is regarded as expenditure on "existing activities". All exj)enditure under (6) 
and (c) is classified as "development” expenditure. 


Tabi,e I. — Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 



9,600 


1948 



16,500 


1949 

13,900 


3,000 


1950 

14,400 

8,600 

3,000 

26,000 

1951 

14,700 

8,600 

3,000 

26,300 

1952 

15,100 

8,600 

3,000 

26,700 

1953 

15,500 

8,600 

3,000 

27,100 

1954 

15,800 

8,600 

3,000 

27,400 

1955 

10,100 

8,600 

3,000 

27,700 

1956 

16,400 

8,600 

3,000 

28,000 

Totae £ 

147,700 

84,900 

50,100 

282,700 

Residual 1957 £ 

16,700 

8,600 

3,000 

28,300 


Tabee II. — ^Deveeopment 



Year 


Departmental Plxpeiiditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTai, 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 


Totai, 

. 

1947 . . 

1948 . . 

1949 . . 
19.50 . . 

1951 . . 

1952 .. 

1953 . . 

1954 .. 
1955.. • 
1956 . . 

- .. 



£ 

27,000 

35.700 
49,100 

45.300 

37.700 

33.700 
28,900 
28,500 

28.300 
17,200 


£ 

74,800 

86,000 

118,700 

109,300 

63,700 

58,300 

45,900 

44,500 

43,100 

29,400 

£ 

10,500 

700 



Totae 

£ 

168,300 

331,400 

174,000 

673,700 

11,200 

684,900 


Residual 1957 

£ 

10,700 

17,200 

1,100 

29,000 


29,000 
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The revised development plan under this head of account is as follows ; ' 


Geological Department — 

Mineral Exploitation 
■ Additions to Headquarters 
Caravans 

Oil-Boring, Lake Albert . . 

Rrvral Water Supplies — 

Head Office Control 
Departmental Drilling Section 
Contract Drilling. . 

Reservoir Consf^ction 
Grants . . 

Maintenance of New Supplies 

Extension of Geological Survey — 
Stafi and Incidentals 
Buildings 

Caravans and Vehicles 
Contingencies 


£ 

i 

. . 12,000 
6,000 
4,000 
. . 19,600* 

41,600 


. . 60,000 
.. 169,600 
.. 100,600 
.. 180,400 
. . 16,000 
. . 60,000 

666,400 


. . 47,000 

. . 11,200 
7,800 

66,000 

12,000 

. . 

Total 

£ 684,900 


* In addition to ;^20,500, spent in 1947 and 1948, and charged to "Special Expenditure" in Table I. 


Tabi,e IIa. — Bkeakdovw of development expenditure by schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Geological Department — 






Mineral Exploitation . . 

. . 

10,400 

1,600 

< . 

12,000 

Additions to Headquarters 

. . 


6,000 


6,000 

Caravans 



4,000 


4,000 

Oil-Boring, Lake Albert 

4,700 

11,600 

3,200 


19,500 

Rural Water Suxiplies — 






Head Office Control 

34,400 




60,000 

Departmental Drilling Section . . 

70,200 


10,400 


169,600 

Contract Drilling 

. . 


100,500 


100,600 

Reservoir Constniction 

20,100 

124,200 

36,100 


180,400 

Grants 

. , 

16,000 


. . 

16,000 

Maintenance of New Supplies 

1.3,200 

36,800 



50,000 

Extension of Geological Siuvey — 





47,000 

Staff and Incidentals . . 

25,700 

16,900 

4,400 


Buildings 



7,800 

11,200 

11,200 

Caravans and Vehicles 




7,800 

Contingencies 


12,000 



12,000 

Total £ 

168,300 

331,400 

174,000 

11,200 

684,900 


Note. — ^T he European staff to be recruited comprises two drillers (both in 1949) in comiection with 

Rural Water Supplies and six geologists (two in 1948, two in 1949 and two in 1950) in connection with 
the' extension of the Geological Survey. 

















Tabi^b IIb. — Breakdown of deveI/Opmen* expendMure by years 


Year 

Geological Department 

Mineral Exploitation 

Additions 
to Head- 
quarters 

Caravans 

Otlier 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totad 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1940 

1,300 

200 

1,500 


2,000 

1950 

1,300 

200 

1,500 


2,000 

1051 

1,300 

200 

1,500 



1952 

1,300 

200 

1,600 



1953 

1,300 

200 

1,500 



1954 

1,300 

200 

1,500 



1955 

1,300 

200 

1,500 

. 


1956 

1,300 

200 

1,500 

1 


Totai. £ 

10,400 

1,600 

12,000 


4,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

1,300 

200 

1,500 




Year 

Geological Department 

Rural Water Supplies 

Oil-boring, Lake Albert 

Head Office Control 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Toxai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Toxai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 


. . 

(8,000)* 

(8,000)* 


2,200 


1948 


. . 

(12,500)* 

(12,500)* 


2,200 


1949 

2,300 

6,100 

1,800 

10,200 

4,100 

1,900 


1950 

2,400 

5,500 

1,400 

9,300 

3,900 

1,600 

5,500 

1951 



. . 

. . 

3,900 

1,600 

5,600 

1952 




- • 

3,600 

1,400 

5,000 

1953 





3,600 

1,400 

6,000 

1954 





3,200 

1,300 

4,500 

1955 





2,900 

1,100 

4,000 

1956 





2,100 

900 

3,000 

ToTAI, £ 

4,700 

11,600 

3,200 

19,500 

34,400 

15,600 

50,000 

Residual. 19.57 £ 


•• 

•• 

•• 

2,100 

900 

3,000 


* Included in Table I, 
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Year 

Rural Water Supplies 

Departmental Drilling Section 

Contract 

Drilling 

Grants 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Sx^ecial - 
Expenditure 

Totai, 

Special 

Expenditure 

Other 

Charges 


ii^BH 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 


13,800 





1948 . . 


15,700 


25,500 



1949 . . 

7,000 

17,400 

600 




1950 . . 

7,200 

9,800 


17,000 

29,000 


1961 . . 

7,400 

8,600 


16,000 



1962 . . 

7,400 

7,600 


15,000 



1963 . . 

7,400 

5,600 


13,000 



1964.. 

6,700 



11,000 


1,600 

1966 . . 

5,700 



9,000 


1,500 

1966 . . 

4,700 



7,600 


1,000 

Total £ 

70,200 

88,900 

10,400 

169,500 

100,500 

15,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

4,700 

2,800 


7,500 


1,000 


Rural Water Supplies 


•Year 

Reservoir Construction 

Idaintenance of New 

Supplies 


Personal 

Other 

Special 

ToXAt 

Personal 

Other 

ToXAI , 


Emoluments 

Charges 

Expenditure 


Emolmnents 

Charges 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 



8,000 

20,100 




1948 



7.700 

23,700 




1949 

2,000 


8,000 

25,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1950 

2,100 

16,100 

2,200 

20,400 



4,000 

1951 

2,200 

16,100 

2,200 

20,500 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

1952 

1,700 

12,600 

2,000 

16,300 

2,000 


6,000 

1953 

1,800 

12,600 

2,000 

16,400 

2,000 


7,000 

1964 

1,900 

12,600 

2,000 

16,500 

2,000 


8,000 

1955 

2,000 

12,600 

2,000 

16,600 

2,000 

7,000 

9,000 

1966 

2,000 

2,900 


4,000 

3,200 

6,800 

10,000 

■ ToTAI , £ 

20,100 

124,200 

36,100 

180,400 

13,200 

36,800 

50,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

700 

4,400 

900 

6,000 

3,200 

6,800 

10,000 


Ji- 
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Year 

Bxteusion of Geological Survey 

Contin- 

gencies 

Staff and Incidentals 

Buildings 

Caravans 
and Vehicles 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Tmai, 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Special 

Expenditure 


L 

L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 








1948 

1.900 

3,100 

. . 

6,000 




1949 

4,400 

2,900 

1,700 

9,000 

10,500 

3,500 

1,500 

1950 

6,100 

3,500 

900 


700 

3,600 

1,500 

1951 

6,500 

3,600 

900 



700 

1,500 

1952 

6,800 

3,800 

900 




1.500 

1953 

, . 

. . 





1,500 

1964 

, . 

. . 

. . 




1,500 

1955 

. , 

. . 

. . 




1,500 

1956 


•• 

•• 




1,500 

TOTAI, 1 

25,700 

16,900 

4,400 

47,000 

11,200 

7,800 

12,000 

Residual 1957 ■£ 


•• 

•• 






Tabib III. — Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

I 

II 

£ 

147,700 

168,300 

£ 

84,900 

331,400 

£ 

50,100 

174,000 

£ 

11,200 


ToXai, £ 


316,000 

416,300 

224,100 

11,200 

967,600 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departnrental Expenditure 

Public 


Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTiVt, 

1947 . . 

£ 

26,000 

/ 

34.800 

/ 

43,700 

£ 

104,500 

£ 

mil 

1948 . . 

29,900 

44,000 

50,400 

124,300 



1949 . . 

33,700 

67,700 

52,800 

144,200 

10.500 


1950 . . 

36,100 

53,900 

45,300 

135.300 

700 

136,000 

1951 . . 

36,700 

46,300 




90,000 

1952 . . 

36,600 

42,300 

6,100 



85,000 

1953 . . 

30,300 

37,600 

5,200 



73,000 

1954 . . 

29,600 

37,100 

5,200 

71.900 


71,900 

1955 . . 

28,700 

36,900 

5,200 



70,800 

1956 . . 

28,400 

25,800 

3,200 

57,400 


57,400 

Totae 1 

316,000 

416,300 

224,100 

966,400 

11,200 

967,600 

Residual 1957 £ 

27,400 

25,800 

4,100 

67,300 


57,300 
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XV. INCOME TAX 


Tables I, II and III (combined) 


Year 

Maintenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Developmeni 

Ten-yeeu: 

Programme 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

i 

£ 

1947 

13,400 



1948 

16,000 



1949 

16,200 

8,500 

24,700 

1960 

16,400 

6,800 

23,200 

1951 

16,!500 

6,900 

23,400 

1952 .. 

16,700 

8,300 

25,000 

1953 

16,800 

8,400 

25,200 

1954 

16,900 

7,000 

23,900 

1955 

17,100 

8,000 

25,100 

1966 

17,200 

7,200 

24,400 

ToTAI, £ 

163,200 

61,100 

224,300 

Residual 1967 £ 

17,300 

6,900 

24,200 


Note 1. — ^The contributions required to maintain eristiug activities in operation have been calculated by 
employing tlie same methods as are utilized in tlie calculation of corresponding figures for Uganda 
departments. 

Note 2. — The cost of development is based on figures supplied by tlie Fhiance Member of tlie High Commission 
with an increase due to the decision, recently t^en, considerably to augment the staff of the Income 
Tax Department hi order to enable it to overtake arrears. The cost of this additional staff vrill 
decrease gradually after 1953. 

Note 3'. — ^The contribution in 1049 includes Uganda's share, estimated at £2,500, of the cost of the installation 
of a Powers-Samas maclmie in the Nairobi office. 


XVI. JUDICIAL 


TaBEE I. — MAINTENANQ? of liXISTING ACTIVITIES 


Year 

Personal 

Emolmnents 

Other 

Charges 

Totai. 

1947 

£ 

19,900 

£ 

4,900 

£ 

24,800 

1948 

19,000 

5,200 


1949 

19,600 

5,200 


1960 

20,100 

5,200 


1951 

20,600 

5,200 

25,800 

1952 

21,100 

5,200 

26,300 

1953 

21,500 

5,200 

26,700 

‘1954 

21,900 

5,200’ 

27,100 

1955 

32,300 

5,200 

27,500 

1956 

22,600 

5,200 

27,800 

Totae £ 

208,600 

51,700 

260,300 

Residual 1967 £ 

22,900 

5,200 

28,100 
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'* Tabus II. — ^Devei^opment 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


1 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

600 



1,100 

1,700 

1950 

1,500 

300 


1,300 

3,100 

1951 

1,500 

300 


1,300 

3,100 

1952 

1,600 

300 


2,600 

4,500 

1953 

1,700 

300 


. , 

2,000 

1954 

1,800 

300 



2,100 

1955 

1,900 

300 

600 


2,800 

1956 

2,000 

300 



2,300 

ToTAE £ 

12,600 

2,100 

600 

6,300 

21,600 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,000 

300 ■ 



2,300 


Note l. — ^rhe development programme envisages the recruitment of a stenographer and a small increase m 
African staff m 1949 and the appointment of a new Resident Magistrate and staff m Masaka m 1950. 
Note 2. — ^The entry imder Special P^xpenitnre m 1955 is for the replacement of the High Comi; lorry. 

Note 3. — ^Under Public Works Extraordinary, provision is made for extending the Jinja Court {;^1,100), for 
Court Houses at Masaka and Masindi (£1,300 each) and for a Court House at Guln (£2,600). 

Tabee hi. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 







Public 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maintenance of Existmg Activities 

1 

208,600 

51,700 



260,300 

Development 

II 

1 

12,600 

2,100 

600 

6,300 

21,600 

Totae £ 


221,200 

53,800 

600 

6,300 

281,900 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Exi^enditiure 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

19,900 

4,900 


24,800 



1948 . . 


5,200 


24,200 



1940 . . 


5,200 


25,400 

1,100 

26,500 

1950 . . 

21,600 

5,500 


27,100 

1,300 

28,400 

1951 . . 

22,100 

5,500 


27,600 

1,300 

28,900 

1952 . . 

22,700 

5,500 


28,200 

2,600 

30,800 

1953 . . 

23,200 

5,500 


28,700 


28,700 

1954 . . 

23,700 

. 5,500 


29,200 


29,200 

1955 . . 

24,200 

- 5,500 

600 

30,300 


30,300 

1956 . . 

24,600 

5,500 

•• 

30,100 


30,100 

Totae £ 

221,200 

53,800 

600 

275,600 

6,300 

281,900 

Residual 1957 £ 

24,900 

5,500 

•• 

30,400 


30,400 
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XVII. LABOUR 


% 


TabIiE I.— Maintenance of Rxistino Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

L 

1 

i 

1947 

6,800 

5,300 

400 

12,500 

1948 

10,300 

6,100 


16,400 

1949 

10,700 

6,100 

500 

17,300 

1950 

11,100 

6,100 

500 

17,700 

1951 

11,500 

6,100 

500 

18,100 

1952 

11,900 

6,100 

500 

18,500 

1953 

12,200 

6,100 

500 

18,800 

1954 

12,500 

6,100 

500 

19,100 

1955 

12,800 

6,100 

500 

19,400 

1956 

13,100 

6,100 

500 

19,700 

Totae 1 

112,900 

60,200 

4,400 

177,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

13,400 

6,100 

500 

20,000 


Note.— In the figure for “Other Charges” in 1948, the provision of ;£1,600 made in the Estimates for Labour 
Recruitment has been omitted, as the amount is recoverable from the Sugar Companies. 


Tabee II. — ^DEVEWPMENT 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditmre 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTAE 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

2,300 

4,500 


64,500 

71,300 

1950 

2,600 

9,700 


16,000 

27,200 

1951 

3,800 

12,100 


6,000 

21,900 

1952 

3,900 

13,600 



17,500 

1953 

4,100 

15,100 



19,200 

1954 

4,300 

16,600 




1955 

4,500 

18,100 



22,600 

1956 

4,700 

19,600 



24,300 

Totae 1 

30,100 

109,300 


85,600 

224,900 

Residual 1957 i 

4,900 

19,600 

•• 


24,500 
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Tabi;e IIa. — Breakdown of Devewpment Expendetdre by Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

New Staff and Offices 

.30,100 

25,600 

16,000 

71,700 

Organisation of Labour Camps . . 


61,200 

69,500 

130,700 

Miscellaneous Expansion 

-■ 

22,500 


22,600 

Total £ 

30,100 

109,300 

85,500 

224,900 


Note l. — The provision of new staff and offices includes the openfaig of offices in Masaka {;£4,000), Masiiidi 
(^2,000) and Gvilu {;£2,000) and certain extensions to the office accommodation in Kampala (£2,000) 
in 1949 and the opening of further offices in Mbarara (£4,000) and Mbale (£2,000) in 1951. 

Note 2. — ^The proposals for new .staff contemplate the recruitment of four additional European Eabour Officers, 
two ill 1949 and two in 1951. 

Note 3. — The camps to be constructed are ; — 

Main Camps at Masaka (£20,000) and Mutukula (£16,500) in 1949. 

Five Intermediate Camps on South-Western Route (£16,000) in 1949. 

Five Intermediate Camps on South-Western Route (£15,000) in 1950. 

The Transit Camp at Pakwach is also to be rebmlt (£3,000) in 1949. 

The "Other Giarges” represent the cost of nmning the camps. 

Note 4.— It is impossible to foresee at this juncture to what extent or in what directions the Eabour Department 
will expand. This will depend upon factors still unknown, including the progress of industrialisation. 
Provisionally, a lump sum increase of £1,600 is provided under "Miscellaneous Expansion” in 1952, 
and a similar increase in every year thereafter. As tliis sum cannot at present be allocated to specific 
activities, it is shown under " Other Charges". 


Tabie IIb. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Years 


Year 

New Staff and Offices 

Organisation of Labour Camps 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Expansion 

Personal 

Emolu- 

ments 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinar)' 

Total 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 . . 

2,300 

2,600 

10.000 

14,900 

1,900 


56,400 


1950 . . 

2,500 

2,600 

. . 

5,100 



22,100 


1951 . . 

3,800 

3,400 

6,000 

13,200 



8,700 


1952 . . 

3,900 

3,400 


7,300 



8,700 

1,500 

1953 . . 

4,100 

3,400 


7,500 



8,700 

3,000 

1954 .. 

4,300 

3,400 


7,700 

8,700 


8,700 

4,500 

1955 .. 

4,500 

3,400 


7,900 



8,700 

6,000 

1966 .. 

4,700 

3,400 


8,100 



8,700 

7,500 

Total £ 

30,100 

26,600 

16,000 

71,700 

61,200 

69,500 

130,700 

22,"500 

Residual 1967 £ 

4,900 

3,400 

•• 

8,300 

8,700 


8,700 

7,500 
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TabIiE III. — Ten-yeas Fsogrammb 


(a) Summary 


Maintenance of Bsdsting Activities . . 
Devdopment 


Totae 


Personal 

Bmoliiments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

112,800 

60,200 

4,400 


177,500 

30,100 

106,300 


85,500 

224,900 

143,000 

169.S00 

4,400 

85,500 

402,400 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Otlier 

Cliarges 

Special 

Expenditure 

IV/rAE 


£ 

£ 

£ 

■m 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

6,800 

5,300 

400 


, , 


1948 . . 

10,300 

6,100 

. . 




1949 . . 

13,000 

10,600 

600 

24,100 

64,600 

88,600 

1960 . . 

13,600 

16,800 

600 

29,900 

16,000 

44,900 

1961 . . 

15,300 

18,200 

500 

34,000 

6,000 

40,000 

1952 . . 

15,800 

IS 

600 

36,000 


36,000 

1953 . . 

16,300 


500 

38,000 


38,000 

1964 . . 

16,800 


500 

40,000 


40,000 

1966 . . 

17,300 

24,200 

500 

42,000 


42,000 

1966 . . 

17,800 

25,700 

500 

44,000 


44,000 

Totae £ 

143,000 

169,500 

4,400 

316,900 

86,500 

402,400 

Residual 1967 £ 

18,300 

25,700 

500 

44,500 


44,600 
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XVin. MEDICAL 


Tabie I. — Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

186,800 

216,000 

4,700 

15,800 

423,300 

1948 

247,800 

238,300 

4,600 

39,000 

529,700 

1949 

258,500 

238,300 

4,000 


500,800 

1950 

268,600 

238,300 

4,000 


510,900 

1951 

278,100 

238,300 

4,000 


520,400 

1952 

286,900 

238,300 

4,000 


529,200 

1953 

295,100 

238,300 

4,000 


537,400 

1954 

302,700 

233,300 

4,000 


545,000 

1956 

309,600 

238,300 

4,000 


661,900 

1956 

315,900 

238,300 

4,000 


658,200 

Totae i 

2,750,000 

2,360,700 

41,300 

54,800 

5,206,800 

Residual 1967 1 

321,700 

238,300 

4,000 

•• 

564,000 


Note l. — -The total expenditure shown against the year 1947 comprises : — 

Provision made under XVIII Medical .. 

Provision made rmder XXXIX Emergency Services for Medical Training 
Centres 

Public Works Extraordinary. Actuals 


£ 

395,300 

12,200 

15,800 


ToTAI, i 423,300 


Note 2. — ^The figures entered under Public Works Extraordinary in 1947 and 1948 comprise : — 




Revised 


Actuals 

Estimate 


1947 

1948 


£ 

£ 

Mulago Hospital 

600 

11,600 

Mulago Mental Hospital . . . . 

. . 10,800 

14,400 

Kampala European and Asian Hospital 

1,300 

4,400 

Masaka Hospital 

1,000 

3,200 

Port Portal Ho^ital 

700 

700 

Namasagali Hospital 

400 


Mbale Hospital . . 

Moroto Hospital 

1,100 

4,700 


ToTae 1 16,800 

39,000 


ToTAI, 
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Tabi,e II. — Devewpment 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


■ i 

i 

L 

i 

£ 

1947 

400 

100 

16,700 


17,200 

1948 


1,000 

8,400 

5,500 

14,900 

1949 

11,800 

10,600 

22,500 

93,600 

1 38,.500 

1950 

17,000 

14,900 


103,300 

135,200 

1951 

23,700 

19,600 

6,600 

100,800 

150,700 

1952 

32,600 

23,100 

2,600 

71,000 

129,300 

1953 

38,700 

24,600 

1,100 

62,000 

126,400 

1954 

46,300 

26,800 

1,100 

54,000 

128,200 

1965 

50,800 

28.800 

1,100 

34,000 

134,700 

1966 . . 

55,. 500 

31,100 

100 

54,000 

140,700 

Totax, i 

276,800 

180,600 

60,200 

598,200 

1,11.5,800 

Residual 1957 

.59,700 

31,900 

100 


91,700 


Note. — T he sum of ;^32,100', shown as development expenditure in 1947 and 1948, comprises the following 
items which were financed from funds provided under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act : — 

i 

Tuberculosis and Nutrition Surveys . . . . . . . • • • 1.600 

Motor Ambulance Service . . . . . . . . . ■ • • 30,600 

ToTAT, i 32,100 


The following is the revised development programme under XVIII Medical ; — • 


Item ■ 

Cost 

Tuberculosis and Nutrition Surveys . . 

£ 

1,500 

Motor Ambulance Service . . 

30,600 

Contributions 

3,200 

Expansion of Medical Service.? — 

New Staff 

138,400 

Absorption of African Trainees , . 

93,200 

Mulago Hospital . . 

639,000 

European Hospital, Jinja . . 

66,200 

Asian Hospital Extension, Jinja 

26,700 

Equipment of hospitals 

5,600 

Improvements to existing hospitals . . 

173,400 

Leprosy Campaign 

38,100 

Totai, i 

1,115,800 


Note —in the original Development Plan, ;^140,000 were aUocated for a nutrition survey and for dlseaM 
Surveys and campaigns. Finance to this e.vtent is not available and only a leprosy 
nn/lprtflVeii The entry against "Tuberculosis and Nutrition Surveys , which will not be proreed^ 
with represents expenditure on these objects already incurred in 1947 and 1948, mds the note to 


Table II. 
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Tabi,e ITa. — Brbakdo'wn of Devew^pment KxPENDiruRE BY Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Eiuoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

PubKc 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tuberculosis and Nutrition Survej's . . 

400 

1,100 




Motor Ambulance Service . . 



26,100 

6,500 


Contributions 


3,200 




Expansion of Medical Services — 

New Staff 

89,600 

48,800 



Biiil 

Absorption of African Trainees . . 

80,700 

12,500 




Mulago Hospital . . 

84,600 

59,000 

24,000 

371,500 

539,000 

European Hospital, Jinja . . 

17,200 

14,100 

600 

34,300 

66,200 

Asian Hospital Extension, Jinja 

4,400 

8,800 


13,500 

26,700 

Equipment of hospitals 



5,500 


5,500 

Improvements to Existing Hospitals 

. . 



173,400 

173,400 

Leprosy Campaign 


33,100 

5,000 


38,100 

Totae 1 

276,800 

180,600 

60,200 

508,200 

1,115,800 


Tabijs IIb. — Breakdown of Dm'Si.oPAmNT Expenditure by Years 




Tuberculasis and Nutrition Surveys 

Motor Ambulance Service 

Year 


Personal 

Other 

Totae 

Special 

Public 

Works 

Totae 



Emoluments 

Charges 


Expenditure 

Extra- 

ordinary 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1947 . . 

. . 

400 

100 

600 

maSm 



1948 . . 

1949-66 



1,000 

1,000 


5,600 

H 

Totae 

£ 

400 

1,100 

1,500- 

25,100 

5,500 

30,600 

Besidual 1957 

£ 

1 

•• 
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Bxpanslon of Medical Sendees 



Year 



New Staff 

Absorption of African Trainees 

- 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totai; 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totai, 

1949 . . 

1950 . . 

1951 . . 

1952 . . 

1953 . . 

1954 . . 

1955 . . 

1956 . . 



£ 

9,400 

10,200 

10,600 

11,100 

11,500 

11,900 

12,300 

12,600 

£ 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

6,100 

^B s ^B 
^B a 
^B 

^B X ^B 

^B a ^B 
^B a ^B 

/ 

2,300 

4,900 

7,700 

11,100 

14,800 

18,200 

21,700 

£ 

900 

1.300 
1,700 
1,800 
2,000 

2.300 
2,500 

£ 

3.200 

6.200 
9,400 

12,900 

16,800 

20,500 

24,200 


ToTai, 

£ 

89,600 

48,800 


80,700 


93,200 


Residual 1957 

£ 

12,900 

6,100 

19,000 

25,100 

2,700 

27,800 


Note l. — The additional European staS included under "New Staff” in the above table, which is largdy 
required in order to afford a reasonable leave reserve m respect of posts already sanctioned and 
which, it is proposed, shoidd be recruited, so far as jjossible, in 1949, comprises the following : — 

3 Medical Officers 
1 Assistant Accountant 
1 Female Mental Nurse 

1 Senior Health Inspector 

2 Health Inspectors 
1 Nursing Sister 

1 Dental Surgeon, 


Note 2. — ^The entry under "Other Charges" under the head "Expansion of Medical Services — New Staff" 
includes, in addition to the TravelUng and Transport ex 2 )enses of such staff, certain small additions 
to the existing provision for Hospital and laboratory Maintenance, for the control of epidemic and 
endemic diseases and for special courses of instruction for Medical Staff. 


Note 3. — ^The ab-sorjAion into the Medical De]>artment of trainees now undergoing training in the various 
centres is a definite coiiiinitincnt. It is proposed, as a mea.sure of economy, to reduce the number 
of trainees (exce 2 it nimses) in the centres progressively over the decenniuni as follows : — 


Assistant Health In.s23ectors 
Dispensers . . 

Daboratory Assistants 
Hygiene Orderlies 
Nurses 


reduction from 24 in 1948 to 12 in 1956. 
reduction from 22 in 1948 to 3 in 1956. 
reduction from 12 in 1948 to 2 in 1950. 
reduction from 41 in 1948 to 35 in 1956. 
in(Tea.sc from 117 in 1948 to 180 in 1956. 


It is also proposed that no assurance should be given in future to .students entering the Medical 
School at Mulago that they will be given employment in Government .service on qualifying. 


Note 4. — No provision has been made for the absorption of African trainees in 1949. Most of those -to be 
absorbed are required to fill existing vacancies ; the balance is included under "New Staff". 
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/ 


Year 

Mulago Hospital and Medical School 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

M'orks 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

L 

£ 

£ 

1949 

2,400 

. . 

12,000 

18,000 

32,400 

1950 

4,500 

2,900 


33,600 

40,900 

1961 

- 5,100 

3,600 

6,500 

50,000 

65,200 

1952 

10,700 

6,600 

2,500 

54,000 

73,800 

1953 

12,500 

8,700 

1,000 

54,000 

76,200 

1954 

15,900 

10,600 

1,000 

54,000 

81,500 

1956 

16,300 

12,300 

1,000 

54,000 

83,600 

1956 

17,100 

14,300 


54,000 

85,400 

Totae £ 

84,500 

59,000 

24,000 

371,500 

539,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

17,600 

14,700 



32,200 


Note l. — ^The new I^uropean staff to be recruited in connection with the extension and reorganisation of the 
Mulago Hospital and Medical School is as follows : — 

One Medical Officer in 1949. 

Four Nursing Sisters in 1949, six in 1962, five in 1953 and six in 1954. 

One Radiographer in each year 1949, 1960, 1951 and 1952. 

One Radiologist in 1960. 

One Wardmaster in 1960. 

One Welfare Officer in 1962. 

Two Domestic Assistants in 1952 and two in 1954. 

One Dietitian in 1952. 

One Resident Engineer in 1952. 

Note 2. — it is anticipated that assistance towards the cost of the Mulago Hospital and Medical School will be 
forthcoming as follows : — 

I 

Contribution to capital cost from Higher Education allocation under the 

Colonial Development and Welfare Act .. .. .. 60,000 

Contributions from other East African Governments : 8 years at £6,000 p.a. . . 40,000 

Reimbursement for buildings transferred to Makerere College .. .. 10,000 


Totae i 110,000 


Leaving £429,000 to be borne by Protectorate funds. 
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Year 

European Hospital, Jinja 

■ 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

. . 

, . 

, , 



1950 



. , 

23,000 

23,000 

1951 

2,400 

2,200 

100 

11,300 

16,000 

1952 

2,400 

2,300 

100 


4,800 . 

1953 

2,900 

2,300 

100 


6,300 

1954 

3,000 

2,400 

100 


6,600 

1956 


2,400 

100 


6,700 

1956 


2,500 

100 


6,900 

To'fAi, £ 

17,200 

14,100 

600 

34,300 

66,200 

Residual 1957 

3,400 

2,600 

100 


6,100 


NcrtCE. — ^The additional European staff aivisaged for this hospital comprises : — 

1 Medical OflScer in 1951 

3 Ninrsing Sisters in 1951 X^ccomniodation included in estimate of hospital. 
1 Nursing Sister in 1953 / 



NOIB -The additional Asian staff enrisaged for this hospital comprises three Asian nurses, provision for whose 
accommodation is included in the estimate of the hospital. 
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Year 

Leprosy Campaign 

Contri- 

butions 

Equipment 

of 

Hospitals 

Improve- 
ment to 
Existing 
Hospitals 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Exx)enditure 

Totai, 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

1949 . . 

1950 . . 

1951 . . 

1952 . . 

1953.. 

1954 . . 

1955 . . 

1956 . . 

Totae £ 

Residual 1957 £ 

£ 

3,700 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

£ 

6,000 

£ 

8,700 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

£ 

800 

800 

800 

800 

£ 

5,500 

£ 

75,600 

37,800 

35.000 

17.000 
8,000 

■Bl 

5,000 

38,100 

3,200 

5,500 

173,400 

4,200 


4,200 

•• 




Note l. — ^The details of the expenditure proposed in connection with the leprosy campaign are as follows : — 


£ 

Grant to Kunii-Ongino Settlement in 1 949 for housing for doctor and staff . . 5, 000 

Contribution at the rate of j^300 a year towards tlie cost of the whole-time 
services of a doctor at each of the foUoiving settlements : Kmni-Ongino, 
Namagera-Nyenga, and Bimyoni . . . . . . . . 7,200 

Grant of ;£300 a year to Teso Leper Mission to cover the operating expenses 

of the water supply . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,400 

Sulphretone for the treatment of leprosy, ;£2,500 in 1949 and ;£3,000 in 

subsequent years . . . . . . . . 23,500 


XolTAi, £ 38,100 


No provision is made for the appouitraent of a special leprosy ofi&cer. It is, however, proi)osed that such 
an officer should be appointed and tliat the sanctioned post of bio-chemist, which has not yet been filled 
and for the cost of which provision is made in Table I, should be abolished and fimds diverted 
accordingly. 

Note 2. — ^The entries under ''Contributions" represent a contribution of ;£800 per atitm-rti for four years to the 
Bast African Bureau of Research in Medicine and Hygiene. 
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Note 3. -The provision made for improvements to existing hospitals (which include medical staff quartets 
and stores) is distributed as follows : — 



Improve- 





mentsto 

Hospitals 

Staff 

Quarters 

Medical 

Stores 

Toxae 

Kampala. . 

i 

i 

£ 

£ 

20,100 

2,000 

36,000 

67,100 

Jinja 

51,000 

2,600 


63,600 

Mbale 

13,700 

2,800 


16,600 

Ivira 

11,700 

. . 


11,700 

Moroto . . 

7,300 

1,800 


9,100 

Masaha . . 

6,000 

2,500 


7,600 

Arua 

5,300 



5,300 

Hoima . . 

3,000 

1,000 


4,000 

Kabale . . 

3,200 



3,200 

Mbarara . . 

700 

800 


1,500 

Moyo 

1,500 



1,500 

Fort Portal 


1,000 


1,000 

Entebbe . . 

800 



800 

Tororo . . 

700 

•• 


700 

Totae £ 

124,000 

14,400 

35, 000 

173,400 


Tabie III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public ■ 
Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 

Totae 

Maintenance of Existing Activities 
Development . . 

£ 

2,750,000 

276,800 

£ 

2,360,700 

180,600 



£ 

5.206.800 

1.115.800 

Totae £ 

3,026,800 

2,541,300 

101,500 

653,000 

6,322,600 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

187,200 

216,100 

21,400 

424,700 

15,800 


1948 . . 

247,800 

239,300 

13,000 

500,100 



1949 . . 

270,300 

248,900 

26,500 

545,700 



1960 . . 

285,600 

253,200 

4,000 

542,800 


646,100 

1961 . . 

301,800 

257,900 

10,600 

570,300 


671,100 

1952 . . 

319,600 

261,400 

6,000 

587,500 


658,500 

1963 . . 

333,800 

262,900 

5,100 

601,800 

W 

663,800 

1964 . . 

349,000 

265,100 

5,100 

619,200 


673,200 

1965 . . 

360,400 

267,100 

5,100 

632,600 


686,600 

1956..- 

371,400 

269,400 

4,100 

644,900 


698,900 

Totae £ 

3,026,800 

2,641,300 

101,500 

5,669,600 

653,000 

6,322,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

381,400 

270,200 

4,100 

655,700 


656,700 
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XIX. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Tabi^e I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

1,400 

71,100 

59,100 

131,600 

1948 

1,400 

78,000 

56,600 

136,000 

1949 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

■ 89,100 

1950 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

1951 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

1952 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

1953 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

1954 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

1955 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

1956 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 

Total i 

14,000 

773,100 

103,300 

980,400 

Residual 1957 

1,400 

78,000 

9,700 

89,100 


Note. — T he figures for 1947 and 1948 in the above Table are obtained as follows : — 



1947 

1948 


£ 

£ 

Provision made for XIX Miscellaneous in Estimates 

Less Rural Welfare and Betterment (in part) transferred to 

144,800 

139,300 

IV Agriculture 

Less Rural Welfare and Betterment (in part) transferred to 

8,500 

• • 

XXVIII Public Relations and Sodal Welfare . . 

Less Contributions to Boy Scouts and Girl Guides transferred 

1,200 


to XXVIII Public Relations and Social Welfare 

2,500 

, , 

Less Contribution to East African Travel Association 


1,000 

Less Contribution to Tourist Propaganda . . 

Less Contribution to Ruwenzori huts and tracks transferred 

1,000 

1,300 

to XIII Game and Fisheries 

. . 

1,000 


Balance I 131,600 136,000 


Table II. — ^Development 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

1,100 


12,300 


1950 

1,100 


12,300 


1951 

1,100 


12,300 

87,500 

1952 

1,100 

62,900 

12,300 

76,300 

1953 

1,100 

64,200 

12,300 

77,600 

1954 

1,100 

6.5,900 

12,300 

79,300 

1955 

1,100 

66,200 

12,300 

79,600 

1956 

1,100 

66,600 

12,300 

80,000 

Total 1 

8,'800 

519,000 

98,400 

626,200 

Residual 1957 

1,100 

66,600 

12,300 

80,000 
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Tabib IIa. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

General Miscellaneous Services 
Passages for New European Staff . . 
Uganda Musemii 

£ 

8,800 

i 

340,000 

133,300 

4,'>,7or) 

i 

98,400 

£ 

447,200 

133,300 

45,700 

ToT.\l £ 

8,800 

510,000 

98,400 

626,200 


Note l. — ^The details of the General Miscellaneous Services contributing to the above figure are given in the 
Anuexure. The figines in Table IIa are eight tunes the figures given in tlie Annexure, as they 
represent the expenditure over the eight years 1949 to 1956. 

Note 2. — ^'fhe cost of passages for new European staff, i.e., staff to be recruited between the years 1949 to 1956, 
is calculated at the rate of ;^110 a year, beginning hi the year in which the oflBcer is recruited. This 
method of calculation gives average, rather than actual, expenditure. 

Note 3. — ^The Development Plan for Uganda allocates ;f60,000 (;£30,000 capital and ;£30,000 recurrent) for the 
Uganda Museum. Of the additional recurrent expenditure proposed, ;£14,300 is included in Tables I 


and II as follows : — 

In Table I ; — £ 

Contribution hi 1947 at /1, 200 per annum .. .. .. .. 1,200 

Contribution in 1948-66. 9 years at ^£1, 100 per annum .. .. .. 9,900 

In Table II 

Contribution in 1949-56. 8 years at a rate £1,4:00 in excess of above figure . . 1 1,200 


ToTAI, £ 22,300 

/.MS ten times basic contribution of 1946 .. .. .. .. 8,000 


Amount chargeable to Development Plan .. .. 14,300 


;^30,000 capital and ;£16,700 recurrent thus remains for allocation. 

It is proposed that the capital sum shall be made available hi 1950 and 1961, and the balance 
of the allocation for recurrent expenditure, for maintenance and staff, distributed over the years 
1951 to 1956. 

The expenditure is treated as a grant to the Trustees, and sliown under Other Charges. The 
project is of considerable interest to Government as providing a repository for its archives. 


,Table IIb. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Years 



General Miscellaneous Services 

Passages 
for new 
European 
Staff 

Uganda 

Museum 


Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Qiarges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

1949 . . 

i 

1,100 

£ 

42,500 

£ 

12,300 

£ 

55,900 

£ 

7,900 

£ 

1960 . . 

1,100 

42,600 

12,300 

55,900 

11,200 

16,000 

1961 . . . . 

1,100 

42,500 

12,300 

55,900 

14,900 

16,700 

1962 . . 

1,100 

42,500 

12,300 

56,900 

17,600 

2,800 

1963 . . 

1,100 

42,500 

12,300 

55,900 

18,900 

2,800 

1954 . . 

1,100 

42,500 

12,300 

55,900 

20,600 

2,800 

1955 . . 

1,100 

42,500 

12,300 

55,900 

20,900 

2,800 

1966 . 

1,100 

42,600 

12,300 

65,900 

21,300 

2,800 

Total £. 

8,800 

340,000 

98,400 

447,200 

133,300 

45,700 

Residual 1957 ■£ 

1,100 

42,500 

12,300 

55,900 

21,300 

2,800 
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Tabi;b III. — ^Tbn-ysab Programmb 


(a) Summary 




Table 


Personal 

Other 

Special 

To'fAi, 





Emoluments 

Charges 

Expenditure 




■ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maintenatice of Existing Activities . . 



14,000 



980,400 

Development 

■■ 

■a 

1 

8,800 



626,200 

To'fAi, 

1 

■ 

22,800 

1,292,100 

291,700 

1,606,600 



(b) 

By Years 




Year 

Personal 


Other 

Sjjecial 

Totai, 



Emoluments 


Charges 

Expenditure 







£ 

£ 

£ 


1947 

1,400 


71,100 

59,100 

131,600 


1948 

1,400 


78,000 

56,600 

136,000 


1949 

2,500 


128,400 

22,000 

152,900 


1960 

2,500 


146,700 

22,000 

171,200 


1951 

2,500 


152,100 

22,000 

176,600 


1952 

2,600 


140,900 

22,000 

165,400 


1953 

2,600 


142,200 

22,000 

166,700 


1964 

2,500 


143,900 

22,000 

168,400 


1956 

2,600 


144,200 

22,000 

168,700 


1956 

2,600 


144,600 

22,000 

169,100 


ToTAI, £ 

22,800 

1,292,100 

•291,700 

1,606,600 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,500 

144,600 

22,000 

169,100 


XIX. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Annexure 



Estimates 

Estimates 

Provision 

Chargeable 


1947 

1948 

for 1949 and 
thereafter 

to 

Development 

A. Gsnsraz, Recuhsknx Miscbu:,ansous Services 
(a) Personal Emoluments 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Reliefs — ^European. Clerks . . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

Reliefs — Stenographers ... 

100 

100 

1,000 

900 

Kampala Hostel Staff ... 

300 

300 


-300 

Total Personal Emoluments £ 

1,400 

. 1,400 

2,600 

1,100 
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Estimates 

1947 

Estimates 

1948 

Provision 
for 1949 and 
thereafter 

Cliargeable 

to 

Developmeni 

(b) Other- Charges 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

Bast Africa High Commission — 




Secretariat . . . . ... 

Central Assembly 

6,000 

6,300\ 
3,300 / 

12,000 

2,400 

Statistical Department 

2,600 

2,800 

4,600 

1,800 

I<egislative Council expenses . . . . ■ . 

500 

700 

1,000 

300 

Conferences, tours, etc. 

300 

1,200 

1,500 

300 

Govermnent hospitality .... 

200 

400 

800 

400 

I<aiiguage examinations 

100 

200 

200 


Cinematograplis, etc., censors' fees . . 

800 

900 

1,000 

100 

Compensation for eviction, etc. 

300 

1,000 

5,000 

4,000 

Compensation to Government einploj-ees 

200 

200 

300 

100 

Repatriations 

100 

100 

100 


Agency : Bombay 

1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

-100 

Postage and telegrams ; external 

2,300 

2,000 

3,500 

1,500 

Revenue refunds — 


Motor licence fees 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


Miscellaneous revenue 

100 

100 

100 


Quartermasters' stores 

600 

1,000 

1,000 


Passages, etc. 

50,000 

50,000 

80,000 

30,000 

Incidentals 

1,000 

1,000 

1,100 

100 

Contributions — 



Imperial Institute 

400 

400 

400 


East Africa Office 

1,200 

1,600 

1,800 

200 

Uganda Musemn 

1,200 

1,100 

2,500 

1,400 

Uganda Society 

200 

200 

200 

, , 

Uganda Cadet Corps , . . . . . . . 


400 

400 

•• 

Total Other Charges £ 

71,100 

78,000 

120,500 

42,600 

(c) Special Expenditure 





Migratory Locusts — Scouting Organisation . . 

. , 

200 

1,100 

900 

Pitrchase of land 

3,000 


5,000 

6,000 

Maintenance of Deportees 

600 

300 

400 

100 

International Red Locust Control Scheme 

•• 

9,200 

9,000 

-200 

Total Special Expenditure £ 

3,600 

9,700 

16,500 

6,800 

ToTjU,; GENERjU, RECURKENt MiSCEIiANEOUS SEKVICES£ 

70,100 

89,100 

138,500 

49,400 

B. Non-Recurrent Miscei^aneous Services 
Special Expenditure 





Hydro-electric mvestigation 

2,400 




Lake Victoria Hotel — Preluninary exijenses . . 


600 


. . 

Contributions — 





East African Anti-Locust Camjiaign 

52,500 

40,500 

6,500 

6,500 

East African Census . . 


6,500 



Material Cultures of Uganda 

300 




Pan-African Congress on Pre-history 

200 




East African Boy Scouts J aniboree 

100 




History of 4th K.A .R. 


300 



Total: Non-Recubrent Miscellaneous Services £ 

55,500 

46,900 

6,600 

6,600 

GRAND TOTAL £ 

131,000 

136,000 

145,000 

56,900 
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XX. NATIVE AFFAIRS 


Active consideration is being given at the present time to an alteration in the proportions of direct African 
taxation which go to the Protectorate Government and to the Native Administrations, respectively. The 
result of this proposal would be that expenditure head XX Native Affairs would altogether disappear and that 
revenue head III Native Poll Tax would be reduced by the amount appearing under XX Native Affairs phis 
whatever additional proportion of the present aggregate tax became a Native Administration tax. To balance 
any consequential drop in revenue, there diould be savings in the expenditure of many departments, particularly 
Education and Medical, since the Native Administrations will be expected to meet the cost of more seridces 
than they do at present. 

2. In theory, therefore, adoption of the new system should result hi no net uicrease or decrease in 
expenditure. In fact, however, it is anticipated that this re-aUocation of financial responsibihty will entail 
increased expenditure on the part of the Protectorate Government to the extent of about ;£12,000 per annum. 
In view of the fact that the Buganda Government has not yet accepted the scheme, the development progranmie 
below makes provision for additional expenditure of ;£8,000 hi 1949 and £12,000 thereafter. 


TABI,ES I, II AND III (combined) 


Year 

Mahitenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Development 

Ten-year 

Programme 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

191,200 

, . 

191,200 

1948 

201,900 

, , 

201,900 

1949 

201,900 

8,000 

209,900 

1960 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

1961 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

1962 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

1963 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

1964 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

1966 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

1966 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 

ToTAI, £ 

2,008,300 

92,000 

2.100,300 

Residual 1967 £ 

201,900 

12,000 

213,900 
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XXI. PENSIONS AND GRATUITIES 


TABI.& I.— MAnmaTANCE op Existing Activitibs 


Year 

Other 
Charges , 


1 

1947 

200,600 

1948 

237,400 

1949 

241,600 

1960 

242,300 

1961 

243,300 

1962 

233,800 

1963 

234,800 

1964 

235,300 

1965 

236,300 

1956 

237,300 

Totae 1 

2,342,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

238,300 


Note. — T he above Table gives also the Ten Years' Programme. If no development took place, It is anticipated 
that there would be a fairly sharp fall in existing pensionary charges. The addition^ charges due to 
development are estimated to be such as to maintain the existing charges more or less constant, as 
shown in the Table. 


XXII. POLICE 


Tabi,e I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emolmnents 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Exjjenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 


37,700 

6,600 


166,000 

1948 

WIfl! ffW 

40,900 

2,100 



1949 

120,800 

40,900 

3,000 



1960 

123,000 

40,900 

3,000 


166,900 

1961 

126,100 

40,900 

3,000 


169,000 

1962 

127,000 

40,900 

3,000 


170,900 

1963 

128,800 

40,900 

3,000 


172,700 

1954 

130,600 

40,900 

3,000 


174,400 

1966 

132,000 

40,900 

3,000 


176,900 

1966 

133,300 

40,900 

3,000 


177,200 

Totae 1 

1,233,100 

405,800 

32,600 

34,100 

1,706,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

134,400 

40,900 

3,000 

" 

178,300 
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Note l.— The figures entered for 1947 and 1948 in the above Table comprise the following :■ 

— 


1947 

1948 


■ i 

i 

Provision made in Estimates under XXII Police 

Provision made in Estimates under X Defence for Police 

137,300 

160,300 

Guard Company 

1,000 

1,200 

Cost of Public Works Extraordinary (Revised Estimate) 

17,700 

16,400 

ToTae 1 

166,000 

177,900 

Note 2. — The items included imder Public Works Extraordinary in 1947 and 

1948 are : — 



1947 

1948 


L 

1 

Mityana — Station and Quarters . . 

. 

4,400 

Kabale — Station and Quarters . . • • • • - . . 

3,400 

4,500 

Masaka — Quarters 

12,700 

2,300 

Entebbe— Quarters 

. . 

1,000 

Kampala — ^Weights and Measures Bureau . . 

. 

1,600 

Moroto — Station extension . . . . . . . . 

. 

1,000 

Items under ;£1,000 ... 

1,600 

1,700 

ToTai, £ 

. 17,700 

16,400 


Tabi,b II. — Dbvewpmbnt 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTAI, 


i 

i 

L . 

1 

£ 

1949 

5,000 

8,000 

.■?,ooo 

.77,500 

53,500 

1950 

7,000 

8,500 

3,000 

37. .500 

56.000 

1951 

9,000 

8,500 

3,000 

37,500 

58,000 

1952 

11,000 

9,000 


37,500 

60,600 

1953 

13,000 

9,000 


37,500 

62,500 

1954 

15,000 

9,600 


37,600 

65,000 

1965 

17,000 

9,500 


37,600 

67,000 

1966 

19,000 

10,000 

^^EmU 

37,500 

69,500 

ToTAI, £ 

96,000 

72,000 

24,000 

300,000 

492,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

20,000 

10,000 

3,000 


33,000 


Note. — ^N o detailed development plan has been drawn up for the Police nor, indeed, can a firm plan be 
prepared in advance. Provision is made for all requirements of 1949 and for a gradual increase 
thereafter. If further demands, additional to the provision made, arise during the remaining years of 
the decennium, they will have to be considered in the light of the revenue position at the time. 
Provision has also been made for the complete building pro^amme necessary for the adequate housnig 
of the Force. 
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Tabi^s III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

■ 

£ 

1,233,100 

96,000 

£ 

405,800 

72,000 

1 


£ 

34,100 

300,000 

£ 

1,705,600 

492,000 

ToTAE £ 

■ 

1,329,100 

477,800 

56,600 

334,100 

2,197,000 


(b) By Years 



Year 


Departmental Expenditme 

B 

Totae 



Personal 

Emohuneuts 

Other 

Charges 

Si>ecial 

Expenditure 

Totae 

1947 . . 




£' 

37,700 

L 

6,600 

/ 

138,300 

£ 

17,700 

X 

156,000 

1948 . . 




40,900 

2,100 


16,400 

177,900 

1949 . . 



126,800 

48,900 

6,000 


37,500 

218,200 

1950 . . 



130,000 

49,400 

6,000 

186,400 

37,600 


1961 . . 


, , 

134,100 

49,400 

6,000 

189,600 

37,600 


1962 . . 



138,000 

49,900 

6,000 


37,600 

231,400 

1963 . . 


« * 

141,800 

49,900 

6,000 

197,700 

37,500 

236,200 

1964 . . 



145,600 

50,400 

6,000 


37,500 

239,400 

1966 . . 


, , 

149,000 

50,400 

6,000 


37,600 

242,900 

1966 . . 

.. 

•• 

152,300 

50,900 

6,000 


37,600 

246,700 


Totae 

£ 

1,329,100 

477,800 

56,600 

1,863,500 

334,100 

2,197,600 


Residual 1967 

£ 

154,400 

50,900 

6,000 

211,300 

1 


211,300 
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XXIII. POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The methods of accounting for Posts and Telegraphs expenditure and revenue is being radically altered. 
In the past, the whole cost of the provision of such services appeared in the Protectorate Estimates, which also 
took credit for the revenue received. In the future, the Protectorate Government will not make any annual 
contribution to Posts and Telegraphs, except by way of pa 3 mient for services rendered to Government 
departments. The Protectorate Government will receive interest on capital assets, handed over to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, at an agreed valuation, and will be expected to make loans to finance future 
capital expenditure. No revenue, otW than interest on capital a.ssets and loans, will be credited to the 
Protectorate Government on account of Posts and Telegraphs. 

2. For the purpose of the development programme, it is probably most convenient to ignore this change 
in procedure and to deal with Posts and Telegraphs as if the system in force in the past would continue in the 
future. A programme of development lias been prepared in consultation with the Postmaster General ; it follows 
closely that given in the Development Plan, with an allowance for an excess, which is now known to be 
inevitable, on the Kampala-S^ntebbe undergromid trunk telephone line. The cost of this programme is included 
in the total cost of services to be provided during the decenniuni ; on the other side, no reduction is made in tlie 
revenue estimates on account of the loss of Posts and Telegraphs revenue. This procedure should give a 
reasonablv correct picture of the over-all financial results. There is no prima facie reason to assume that Posts 
and Telegraphs services will cost the Protectorate Government either more or less under the new system than 
they woifid have done under the old. 

3. In view, however, of the change in system, the annual cost, although calculated in detail imder the 
usual heads, is shown in the programme hi the form of a contribution under " Other Charges’’. 


Tables I, II ajto III (combined) 


Year 

Maintenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Development 

Ten-year 

Programme 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


1 

£ 

£ 

1947 

115,200 

. , 

115,200 

1948 

]81,700» 


181,700 

1949 

125,800 

11.3,500 

239,300 

1950 

128,000 

04,300 

192,300 

1961 

130,000 

. 43,800 

173,800 

1962 

131,900 

37,100 

169,000 

1953 

133,700 

28,700 

162,400 

1954 

135,300 

26,500 

161,800 

1956 

136,800 

27,300 

164,100 

1956 

138,200 

30,200 

168,400 

ToTAI, £ 

1,366,600 

371,400 

1,728,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

139,500 

32,000 

171,600 


♦ Including ;^16,000 for buUdiugs charged to "Public Works Extraordinary”. 
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XXIV. PRINTING 


Tabi,e I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 


8,900 

17,000 

36,400 

1948 


16,700 

16,500 

46,000 

1949 

!Vfi« 

9,000 

1,600 

23,900 

1960 

13,900 

9,000 

1,600 

24,400 

1951 

14,400 

9,000 

1,600 

24,900 

1962 

14,900 

9,000 

1,500 

25,400 

1^63 

15,300 

9,000 

1,600 

25,800 

1954 

15,700 

9,000 

1,500 

26,200 

1965 

16,100 

9,000 

1,500 

26,600 

1956 

16,400 

9.000 

1,600 

26,900 

Totae 1 

143,400 

97,600 

45,500 

286,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

16,700 

9,000 

1,500 

27,200 


Note 1. — The increase under Other Charges in 1948 is due to the fact that stocks were built up in that year in 
view, first, of an abnormal demand in respect of the census and, secondly, of the possibility of. 
a further rise in prices. 

Note 2.— -The provision under Sjjedal Expenditure in 1947 and 1948 is for the purchase of new and more 
modem machuiery, for almost every section of the Press, required in order to enable it to cope with 
the largely increased demands with which it is faced and is likely to be faced in future. 


Tabee II.— Devei,opment 


Year 

Pensonal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTAE 


i 

£ 

/ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

700 

2,200 

18,500 

13,000 


1950 

700 

2,200 

3,500 



1951 

700 

2,200 




1952 

700 

2,200 




1963 

700 

2,200 



2,900 

1964 

700 

2,200 



2,900 

1965 

700 

2,200 



2,900 

1966 

700 

2,200 



2,900 

TOTAIv £ 

6,600 

17,600 

22,000 

13,000 

58,200 

Residual 1967 £ 

700 

2,200 



2,900 


Note 1. — ^The increase in Personal Emoluments and Other Charges is to enable the Press to meet the increasing 
demands from all sides with wliich it is faced. 

Note 2. ^The provision under “Special Expenditure” is for the completion of the purchases referred to in 

Note 2 under Table I. 

Note 3.— The provision under Public Works Extraordinary is for a much needed extension of the Press 
building (especially in respect of storage space) and for the renewal and rewiring of electrical 
equipment. The proposal to move the Press to Kampala, involving new buildings estimated in the 
original Development Plan at £27,500, has been dropped. 
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Tabi;b III. — ^Ten-vear Programmb 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

special 

Expenditure 

Public. 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Maintenance of Existing Acti^nties 
Development 

I 

II 

£ 

143.400 

5,600 


£ 

45,500 

22,000 

£ 

13,000 


ToTai, £ 


149,000 

115,200 


13,000 

1 

344,700 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 


8,900 

17,000 


, , 


1948 . . 

12,800 

16,700 

16,500 


, , 


1949 . . 

14,100 

11,200 


45,300 

13,000 

58,300 

1950.. 

14,600 

11,200 


30,800 

, , 

30,800 

1951 .. 

15,100 

11,200 

1,500 

27,800 


27,800 

1952 .. 

15,600 

11,200 

1,500 

28,300 

, , 

28,300 

1953 . . 


11,200 

1,600 

28,700 

, , 

28,700 

1954 . . 

16,400 

11,200 

1,500 

29,100 

, , 

29,100 

1955 . . 

16,800 

11,200 

1,500 

29,500 

, , 

29,500 

1956.. 

17,100 

11,200 

1,500 

29,800 


29,800 

Totai, £ 

149,000 

116,200 

67,500 

331,700 

13,000 

344,700 

Residual 1967 £ 

17,400 

11,200 

1,600 

30,100 


30,100 
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XXV. PRISONS 


Tabi,e I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTAE 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Al 

£ 

1947 

tn 



7,900 


1948 



3,300 

40,500 


1949 

29,700 


1,500 



1960 

30,000 

43,500 

1,500 


76,000 

1961 

30,300 

43,500 

1,500 


75,300 

1962 

30,600 

43,500 

1,500 


75,800 

1963 

30,800 


1,500 


75,800 

1964 

31,100 

43,500 

1,500 


76,100 

1966 

31,300 


1,500 


76,300 

1966 

31,600 


1,500 


76,500 

TOTAE 1 

298,100 

433,600 

16,300 

48,400 

796,400 

Residual 1967 1 

31,700 

43,500 

1,500 


76,700 


Note. — ^T he expenditure under Public Works Extraordinary in 1947 and 1948 comprises the following 


1947 

1948 

Totae 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Alterations at Euzira Prison 

• • • • 

3,600 

16,500 

20,000 

Kampala Remand Prison 

. . • . 

. » 

16,600 

16,600 

Alterations at Arua Prison 

. ♦ • • 

* , 

900 

900 

Masaka Prison 

, , , , 

• . 

6,600 

6,600 

Mbatara Prison 

.. 

4,400 

2,000 

6,400 

' 

Totae £ 

7,900 

40,600 

48,400 


Tabee II. — ^Deveeopment 


Year 

Special 

Expenditure 


£ 

1949 

33,000 

1950 

27,500 

1961 

37,600 

1962 

2,000 

1963 


1954 

. . 

1966 

. . 

1966 

•• 

Totae £ 

100,000 

Residual 1967 £ 
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Note l. — ^The works Included In the above programme are as follows : — 

I 

New Warders’ I4nes, Central Prison, ;£20,000 in 1949 and 1960 and ;£30,000 

in 1961 « . . . ... . . . . . . 70,000 

Quartermaster’s Stores, Central Prison (1949) .. .. .. .. 2,600 

kitalya Prison Farm (1949) . . . . . . . . . . 3,000 

District Prison, Moroto (1949) .. .. .. .. ... 7,600 

District Prison, Jinja (1950) . . . . . . . . . . . • 7,500 

District Prison, Mbale (1951) . . . ._ . . ■ . . . . 7,500 

Deix)t and Training School, Central Prison (1952) . . . . 2,000 

ToTAP ^ 100,000 


Note 2. — ^As it is intended that these works shall be executed, so far as passible, departmeiitally with the use 
of prison labour, their cost is shown under “Special Expenditure" and not under ’’ Public Works 
Extraordinary". 


Tabie III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

i 

£ 

298,100 

£ 

433,600 

£ 

16,300 

100,000 

£ 

48,400 


Totai, £ 

■ 

298,100 

433,600 

116,300 

48,400 

896,400 


(b) By Tears 



Year 


Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

M^orks 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Otlier 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

1947 . . 

1948 . . 

1949 . . 
19.50 . . 

1951 . . 

1952 . . 

1953 . . 

1954 . . 

1955 . . 

1956 ... 



£ 

23.500 

29.300 
29,700 
30,000 

30.300 
30,600 
30,800 
31,100 

31.300 

31.500 

£ 

42,200 

43,400 

43,500 

43,500 

43,500 

43,500 

43,500 

43,500 

43,600 

43,600 

£ 

1,000 
3,300 
34,500 
29,000 
. 39,000 

3.500 

1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

£ 

66,700 

76,000 

107,700 

102,500 

112,800 

77,600 

75,800 

76,100 

76,300 

76,500 

£ 

7,900 

40,500 

£ 

74.600 

116.500 
107,700 

102.500 
112,800 

77.600 
75,800 
76,100 
76,300 
76,500 


Total 

£ 

298,100 

433,800 

116,300 

848,000 

48,400 

896,400 


Residual 1967 

£ 

31,700 

43,500 

1,500 

76,700 


76,700 
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XXVI. PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


TABI.E I. — Maintenance oe Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other Charges 

Sj)ecial 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

General 

Minor 

Townships 


. i 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

75,600 


ill* iTM 

2,100 

2,900 

126,600 

1948 . . 

83,200 



3,600 

1,400 

154,900 

1949 . . 

86,700 

■SI 


2, .500 


155,900 

1950 . . 

90,000 


^9 % ^9 

2,500 


169,200 

1951 . . 

03,100 

■SI 

^9 tfS S9 

2,500 


162,300 

1962 . . 

96,000 


^9 3E^9 

2,500 


165,200 

1953 . . 

98,700 


^9 ^9 

2,500 


167,900 

1964 . . 

101,200 


^9 ylS9 

2,500 


170,400 

1966 . . . . . . . . 

103,500 

■SI 

49,500 

2,500 


172,700 

1956 . . 

105,600 

HSi 

49,500 

2,500 


174,800 

ToTai, £ 

933,600 

170,200 

476,100 

2.5,700 

4,300 

1,609,900 

Residual 1967 £ 

107,500 

17,200 

49,500 

2,500 


176,700 


Note I. — The total expenditure of 1948, as given in the above Table, comprises the following : — 


i 

XXVI Provincial Administration (Estimates 1948) .. .. 166,300 

XXXI Public Works Extraordinary (Revised Estimate) .. .. .. 1,400 


ToTAI, I 156,700 

Less Provision made under XXVI Provincial Administration for Ajeluk 
Model MutaUa, transferred to XXVIII Public Relations and Social 
Welfare .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 


NET ToTai, i 164,900 


Note 2. — ^The items included under Public Works Extraordinary in the above Table are : — 

1947 1948 


I I 

Arua Market . . . . . • ■ • • • • • 800 

Extension to offices, Gulu . . . . . . • ■ 2,000 

Extension to offices, Moroto . . . . . . . . 400 

Lira Rest House . . . . . . • - • ■ • ■ 1,400 


ToTAI, I 2,900 1,400 
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Tabus II. — Deveujpment 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

TotAi, 

General 

Minor 

Townships 



* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 . . 



100 

100 

. . 

38,500 

3,700 


1960 . . 



100 

100 


44,500 

3,500 


1961 . . 



200 

200 

3,000 

43,600 

3,500 


1962 . . 



800 

200 

3,000 

38,600 

3,500 

46,000 

1963 . . 




200 

3,000 

37,500 

3,500 

45,700 

1964 . . 




300 

3,000 

19,500 

3,600 

28,300 

1966 . . 




400 

3,000 

19,600 

3,500 

28,600 

1966 . . 

.. 



600 

5,000 

19,500 

3,500 

30,900 


Toiae 

£ 

9,300 

2,000 

20,000 

261,000 

28,200 

320,500 


Residual 1967 

£ 

2,600 

600 

■ 6,000 

•• 


8,100 


Tabie IIa. — Bbsaedown o» DEVE1.0FMENT Exfbnsitubb by Schemes 


Scheme 

personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New Staff 

9,300 

2,000 




Chiefs’ Courses 

, , 


6,000 



Kigezi Resettlement Scheme 

New Services in Townships — 



13,000 



Roads . . 

, , 


86,000 


86,000 

Stormwater drainage . . 

, , 


144,000 


144,000 

Street lighting, etc. 

. , 


12,000 


12,000 

Maintenance of New Services 


20,000 



20,000 

Gulu Provincial Offices 



3,700 

3,700 

Miscellaneous Buildings 

•• 

•• 


24,600 

24,500 

ToTai, 1 

9,300 

22,000. 

261,000 

28,200 

320,500 



































Tabi^ IIb. — Breakdown of Deveiopmenx Expendituse by Years 


Year 

New Staff 

Chiefs' 

Courses 

Kigezi Re- 
settlement 
Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totae 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

100 

100 

200 


6,000 

1950 

100 

100 

200 


6,000 

1951 

200 

200 

400 


3,000 

1952 

800 

200 

1,000 



1953 


200 

1,700 



1954 


300 




1955 


400 




1956 

2,400 

500 

2,900 



Totae 1 

9,300 

2,000 

11,300 

6,000 

13,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,600 

500 

3,100 




Note l. — ^The provision under "New Staif" envisages the recruitment of one new cadet (in addition to the 
number required to make good wastage) in each of the years 1952 to 1954. Provision is also made 
for the recruitment of a stenographer in each of the years 1952 and 1953 and for a «tna11 strengthening 
of African staff. 


Note 2. — it is anticipated that the Chiefs’ Comrses will be discontinued after 1960 and that the Kigezi 
Resettlement Scheme will be completed by 1951. 


Year 

New Services in Townships 

Mainten- 
ance of New 
Services 

Gulu 

Provincial 

Offices 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Buildings 

Roads 

Storm- 

water 

Drainage 

Street 

Lighting 

etc. 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 . . 

14,000 


1,500 


3,700 


1960 . . 

12,000 


1,500 



3,600 

1961 . . 

12,000 

wiiiW 

1,500 

3,000 


3,500 

1952 . . 

12,000 

25,000 

1,500 

3,000 


3,500 

1963 . . 

12,000 

24,000 

1,500 



3,600 

1964 . . 

8,000 

10,000 

1,600 



3,600 

1956 . . 

8,000 

10,000 

1,500 



3,500 

1956 . . 

8,000 

10,000 

1,500 



.3,500 

Totae £ 

86,000 

144,000 

12,000 

20,000 

3,700 

24,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

•• 

•• 


5,000 




Note.— -There is a recurrent demand tmder this head for extensions of offices and for minor buildings jn 
Townships, such as markets, daughter-houses, etc. /3,500 is included to cover such expeuditm:# in 
each of the years 1950 to 1956. 
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Tabi® III. — ^TBN-vaAR Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

I 

II 

£ 

933,600 

9,300 

£ 

646,300 

22,000 

- £ 
25,700 
261,000 

£ 

4,300 

28,200 

£ 

1,609,900 
320, .500 

ToTai, £ 

•• 

942,900 

668,300 

286,700 

32,500 

1,930,400 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expeiiditiurc 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

To'TAL 




£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

IHipil 

1947 . . 

. « . . 


75,600 

46,000 


123,700 



1948 . . 



83,200 

66,700 

3,600 

153,500 



1949 . . 



86,800 

66,800 


194,600 

3,700 

198,300 

1960 . . 




68,800 


203,900 

3,500 

207,400 

1951 . . 



93,300 

69,900 


209,200 

3,600 

212,700 

1962 . . 



96,800 

69,900 


207,700 

3,500 


1953 . . 




69,900 

40,000 

210,100 

3,500 


1954 . . 




70,000 


195,200 

3,500 

' a ' 3 

1965 . . 




70,100 


197,800 

3,500 

'S3 

1956 . . 

• • 



72,200 


202,200 

3,500 

KjlQ 


Total 

£ 

942,900 

668,300 

286,700 

1,897,900 

32,500 

1,930,400 


Residual 1957 

£ 

110,100 

72,200 

2,600 

184,800 


184,800 
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XXVII. PUBLIC DEBT 

The Development Plan envisages the raising of ;g2,000,000 in loans. It is too early to say exactly when this 
money will be required ; for the purpose of the programme it is assumed that half ^vill be raised in 1961 and the 
other half in 1964. Interest and amortization are calculated at 4 per cent. It is unlikely that the money will 
be available at 3 per cent., the rate su.^ested in paragraph 3.04 of the Development Plan. 


TaBI.es I, II AND III (COMBINED) 


Year 

Maintenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Development 

Ten-year 

Programme 

Other 

Cliarges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

1947 

£ 

183,700 

£ 

i 

183,700 

1948 

183,700 


183,700 

1949 

183,700 


183,700 

1960 

18.3,700 


183,700 

1961 

183,700 

40,000 

223,700 

1962 

183,700 


223,700 

1963 

183,700 


223,700 

1964 

183,700 


263,700 

1965 

183,700 


263,700 

1956 

183,700 


263,700 

ToTAE £ 

1,837,000 

360,000 

2.197,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

183,700 

80,000 

263,700 


XXVIII. PUBLIC RELATIONS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Tabee I. — ^Maintenance of Existing AcTr\’iTiES 


Year 

Personal 

Emolmneuts 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToTAE 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

14,500 

18,200 

35,400 


1948 

19,200 

23,400 

28,900 


1949 

20,000 

23,500 

4,000 


1960 

20,800 

23,500 

4,000 


1961 


23,500 

4,000 

49,000 

1962 


23,500 

4,000 

49,700 

1953 


23,500 

4,000 

50.300 

1964 


23,600 

4,000 

50,800 

1965 


23,500 

4,000 

61,400 

1956 

24,300 

23,500 

4,000 

51,800 

ToTAE £ 

212,500 

229,600 

96,300 

538,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

24,800 

23,600 

4,000 

62,300 


Hi 
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NOXE— The figures entered for 1947 and 1948 in the above Table comprise the following 


Provision made in Bstimates under XXVIII Public Relations and 
Social Welfare 

Provision made mider XIX Miscellaneous Ser\'ices in respect of : — 

Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
Ajeluk Model Mutala 

Provision made imder XXVI Provincial Administration for Ajeluk 
Model Mutala 

Provision made imder XIv Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes. Scheme D.589. Social Welfare 

ToTai, 


1947 

1948 

£ 

£ 

46,000 

56,700 

2,600 


1,200 


.. 

1,800 

18,400 

13,000 

68,100 

71,600 


Tabj:.e II. — ^Development 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

800 

200 

7,500 

8,600 

1960 

800 

200 

5,000 

6,000 

1951 

900 

200 

.5,000 

6,100 

1952 

900 

1,700 

2,000 

4,600 

1963 

1,000 

1,700 

2,000 

4,700 

1954 

1,000 

2,700 

2,000 

6,700 

1955 . : 

1,100 

3,700 

2,000 

6,800 

1956 

1,200 

4,700 

2,000 

7,900 

Total £ 

7,700 

15,100 

27,500 

50,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

1,200 

4,700 

. . 

5,900 


Table IIa. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Cliarges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Probation Service . . 

7,700 

1,600 


9,300 

Publicity Services . . 


1 3,500 


13,500 

Welfare Centres 



27,500 

27,500 

Total £ 

7,700 

15,100 

27,500 

50,300 


Note I. — ^It is proposed to recruit a second European Probation Officer with staff in 1949. 

Note 2. — Most of the services operated by the department, such as cinema, publicity and mass education 
services, and training centres, are still hi the experimental stage. With one exception, no provision 
is made for their exjiansion ; if one service is to be expanded, the cost will be met by the contraction 
of another. The expansion of the publicity services, which may reasonably be anticipated in tlie later 
years of the decenniuni, cannot, however, be wholly financed in this way and aiiHitiongl provision 
is made for these services from 1962 onwards. 

Note 3. — The provision made .for. Welfare Centres would have been l^ger but for the fact that, of the amounts 
shown under Special Expenditure m 1947 and 1948 hi Table I, £27,000 in 1947 and £17,200 in 1948 
- related to Welfare Centres,, Very little has, in fact, been spent out of these sums, and the balance 
is still available for expenditure in addition to the £27,500 provided under "Development". 
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TABiiE IIb. — Breakdown of devueopment Expenditure by Years 


Year 

Probation Service 

Publicity- 

Services 

Welfare 

Centres 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 


£ 

i 

i 

£ 

£ 

1949 

800 

200 

1,000 



1960 

800 

200 

1,000 



1951 

900 

200 

1,100 


5,000 

1962 

900 

200 

1,100 

1,300 

2,000 

1963 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

1,500 

2,000 

1954 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

2,500 

2,000 

1965 

1,100 

200 

1,300 

3,500 

2,000 

1966 

1,200 

200 

1,400 

4,500 

2,000 

Total £ 

7,700 

1,600 

9,300 

13,500 

27,500 

Readuai 1967 £ 

1,200 

200 

1,400 

4,500 

•• 


Table III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Personal 

Other 

1 

Special 

Total 


Emoluments 

Charges 

hixpendlture 

1 


£ 

£ 

1 i 

£ 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 

212,500 



538,400 

Developnient 

7,700 



60,300 

Total £ 

220,200 

244,700 

123,800 

688,700 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Exiieiiditure 

Total ' 

1947 

i 

14,500 


■1 

£ 

68,100 

1948 

19,200 




1949 

20,800 


11,500 


1950 

21,600 


9,000 

64,300 

1951 

22,400 

23,700 

9,000 

65,100 

1962 

23,100 


6,000 

54,300 

1953 

23,800 


6,000 

55,000 

1964 

24,300 

26,200 

6,000 

56,500 

1965 

25,000 

27,200 

. 6,000 

58,200 

1956 

25,500 

28,200 

6,000 

59,700 

Total £ 

220,200 


123,800 

588,700 

Residual 1967 £ 

26,000 


4,000 

58,200 
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XXIX. PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


Tadi.e I. — ^Maintenance of Existing AcriviTrES 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


£ 

£ 

■H 

£ 

£ 

1947 

115,600 

80,700 


1,200 

219,900 

1948 




10,200 

279,100 

1949 


85,000 

13,000 


235,700 

1950 

141,400 


13,000 


239,400 

1951 

144,900 

85,000 

13,000 


242,900 

1962 

148,100 


13,000 


246,100 

1963 

151,100 


13,000 


249,100 

1954 

153,900 


13,000 


251,900 

1955 ... 

156,400 


13,000 

. . 

254,400 

1956 


|BB| 

13.000 


256,700 

Total £ 

1,441,600 

845.700 

176,600 

11,400 

2,476,200 

Residual 1957 £ 

160.800 

85,000 

13,000 


258,800 


Note 1. — ^The entries against the years 1947 and 1948 include the follovsdng : — 

1947 1948 


£ £ 

XXIX Public Works Department (Estnnates) .. .. 104,600 165,400 

XXXIX Emergency Services ; Artisan Training Centres (Estimates) 114,100 113,600 

XXXI Public Works Extraordinary (Revised Estimate) .. 1,200 10,200 


ToTai, £ 219,900 279,100 


Note 2. — The items included imder Public Works Extraordinary in the above Table are : — 

1947 1948 


Outstation offices, worktops, yards and stores 
P.W.D. Engineering School, Entebbe . . 
Survey and Drawing Office Equipment 
Joinery Workshops .. 


£ 

£ 

500 

3,000 

600 

500 

100 

1,300 

.. 

5,400 


Total 


£ 1,200 


10,200 
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TABr,E II. — ^Devbwpment 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTai, 


i 

1 

L 

£ 

£ 

1947 


, . 

. . 



1948 



7,000 



1949 

M 

10,300 

36,400 

204,000 


1960 

67,100 

13,400 

16,000 

36,000 

131,600 

1961 

71,900 

14,200 


13,000 

99,100 

1962 

69,000 

13,700 


3,000 

86,700 

1963 

64,100 

13.000 


, , 

77,100 

1964 

60,200 

12,600 


, , 

72,800 

1956 

51,900 

11,200 



63,100 

1956 

46,300 




66,400 

ToTAI, i 

537,600 

98,500 

58,400 

331,200 

1,026,700 

Residual 1967 i 

23,000 

5.700 



28,700 


The revised Development Plan for the Public Works Department is as follows : — 


Scheme 

Cost 

Staff Permanent 

£ 

209,600 

£ 

Staff Temporary 

416,600 


Contributions — Buildings, etc. 


626,100 

10,000 

Provincial-Engineer’s Office, Kampala 



P.W.D. Headquarters Office, Kampala 



P.W.D. Engineering School, Kampala 



Central Depot and Workshops, Kampala . . 

1 37,000 


Central Stores, Jinj a 

49,000 


Artisan Training Centres 

25,000 


Brick and Tile Works 


293,400 

39,200 

I<ime and Cement Development 

. . 

22,000 

Iron and Steel Development . . 

. . 

16,000 

Katonga River Survey 

•• 

20,000 



1,025,700 
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Note l. — ^The recruitment of establishment will be so regulated that it attains a maximum, in 1952, when 
construction ^vill be at its height, and then falls again towards the end of the decennium. The 
permanent ^European establishment envisaged in 1957 compares as follows with that for which 
provision is made in the Estimates of 1948, posts, the number of which remain unaltered, being 
omitted : — 



1948 

1957 

More 

Dess 

Assistant Director of Public Works 

2 

1 


1 

Executive Engineers 

13 

17 

4 


Water and Drainage Engineers 

1 

2 

1 

. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 

2 

3 

1 


Architects and Architectmal Assistants 

7 

5 


1 

Quantity Surveyors 

3 

2 


1 

Accountants 

5 

7 

2 


Storekeepers 

5 

4 


1 

Supervisors and Overseers . . 

38 

56 

18 

. 

Stenographers 

2 

4 

2 

. 

Instructors : Training Centres 

27 

36 

9 



An increase of about ten in the Asian establishment is also anticipated. 

Generally, the Table shows, as might be expected, an increase in maintenance and a decrease in 
construction establishment. 

Note 2. — The Provincial Engineer’s Office and Yard will be moved to the vicinity of the Central Depot, thus 
freeing the valuable site in Kampala which it at present occupies. 

Note 3. — The move to Kampala of the P.W.D. Headquarters and Engineering School is highly desirable on 
the score of public convenience. It will also greatly improve the housing situation in Entebbe and 
obviate the need for twenty additional houses there, in confonnity with the accepted policy that new 
houses, should, so far as possible, be built in Kampala and not in Entebbe. It is essential that the 
Engineering School should be in close proximity to the Headquarters not only on the score of 
supervision but also because officers of the latter are lecturers at the former. Were the school not 
moved, a sum of upwards of ,(15,000 would have to be spent on additions to and renovations of the 
largely temporary buildings in which the school is now housed in Entebbe. 

Note 4. — The entry rmder Artisan Training Centres is for expenditure on builduigs which will be required as 
the centres progress from temporary ex-askari to permanent civilian training. 

Note 6 . — ^The entries for Dime and Cement and Iron and Steel Development are to cover the cost of the 
investigations necessary before the question of the possibility of establi.shing the.se mdustries on 
a conunerdal basis can be decided. 


Tabi,e Ha. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Staff — Permanent 

£ 

177,200 


£ 

£ 


Staff — ^Temporary 

360,400 





Contributions 

10,000 



3m 3 

Provincial Engineer’s Office 



12,000 


P.W.D. Headquarters 




45,000 

^^3 333 

P.W.D. Engineering School 



1,400 

24,000 

^^E3iE3 

Central Dep6t and Workshops 



137,000 

^^u333 

Central Stores 




49,000 

49,000 

Artisan Training Centres . . 




25,000 

25,000 

Brick and Tile Works 




39,200 

39,200 

Lime and Cement Development 



22,000 

22,000 

Iron and Steel Development 



16,000 


15,000 

Katonga River Survey 



20,000 


20,000 

Total £ 

637,600 

98,500 

68,400 

331,200 

1,025,700 
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Tabib IIb. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Years 


« 

Year 

Staff 

Total 


Permanent 

Temporary 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


i 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 



. . 



20,000 


1948 






35,000 


1949 

14,100 

2,600 

16,700 


0,900 

44,900 


1960 

16,100 

3,000 

19,100 


0,400 

60,400 


1961 

20,900 

3,700 

24,600 


9,400 

60,400 

85,000 

1962 

20,900 

3,700 

24,600 


8,800 

60,900 

81,600 

1963 

26,200 

4,600 

29,800 


7,100 

46,000 

76,800 

1964 

27,400 

5,100 

32,500 


6,100 

38,900 

71,400 

1966 

27,600 

5,100 

32,700 


4,600 

28,900 

01,600 

1966 

25,000 

4,600 

29,600 


3,800 

26,100 

54,700 

Total 

177,200 

32,400 

209,600 

360,400 

66,100 

416,600 

026,100 

Residual 1967 £ 

23,000 

4,000 

27,000 

.. 1 


27,000 


Year 

Contri- 

butions 

Provincial 

Engineer’s 

Office 

Kampala 

P.W.D. 

Head- 

quarters 

Office 

P.W.D. 

Engineering 

School 

Central 
Depdt and 
Workshops 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinarj' 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


1947 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1948 



. , 

, , 




1949 

800 

12,000 

45,000 

1,400 

24,000 

26,400 


1960 

1,000 



, , 



33,000 

1951 

1,100 






10,000 

1962 

1,200 



. . 




1963 

1,300 







1964 

1,400 



. . 




1966 

1,500 







1966 

1,700 







Total £ 

10,000 

12,000 

45,000 

1,400 

24,000 

26,400 

137,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

1,700 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


Note. — T he expenditure shown in 1947 and 1948 on the Central Dep6t and Workshops comprises ; — 

1947 1948 


£ I 

XXXI.. PubUc Works Extraordinary .. .. .. .. 6.900 3,800 

XD. Colonial Devdlopment and Welfare Grant . . . . 20,600 22,800 

Total l 27,400 26,600 
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Year 

Central 

Store.s 

Artisan 

Training 

Centres 

Brick 
and Tile 
Works 

Eime and 
Cement 
Develop- 
ment 

Iron and 
Steel 
Develop- 
ment 

Katonga 

River 

Survey 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 

1947 . . 

1948 . . 

1949 . . 

1960 . . 

1961 . . 

1962.. 

1963 . . 

1964 . . . . . . 

1966 . . 

1966 . . 

ToTAE £ 

Residual 1967 £ 

1 

8.300 

10,700 

.30,000 

i 

16,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

£ 

2,200 

37,000 

£ 

7.000 
10,000 

5.000 

£ 

10,000 

5,000 

£ 

(2,000)» 

15,000 

5,000 

49,000 

26,000 

39,200 

22,000 

15,000 

20,000 

•• 

•• 

•• 



• • 


• Included in Table I under Special Expenditure 
Tabi;8 III.— Ten-vsar Programme 


(a) Summary 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary' 

Totaj, 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

■ £ 

1,441,600 

537,600 

£ 

845,700 

98,500 


£ 

11,400 

331,200 

£ 

2,475,200 

1,025,700 

Totae £ 

1,979,200 

944,200 

234,900 

342,600 1 

3,500,900 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

V/ork,s 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

TOTAh 

1947 . . 

£ 

135,600 

£ 

80,700 

£ 

22,400 

£ 

238,700 

£ 

36,900 

£ 

275,600 

1948 . . 

168,800 


57,100 

310,900 


360,600 

1949 . . 

189,800 


49,400 

i Cm 

204,000 

538,500 

1960 . . 

■ 208, .500 


28,000 


36,000 

370,900 

1961 . . 

216,800 

99,200 

13,000 

^^KTnrMil 

1 3,000 

342,000 

1962 . . 

217,100 

98,700 

13,000 


3,000 

331,800 

1963 . . 

216,200 


13,000 



326,200 

1964.. . 

214,100 


13,000 




1955 . . 

208,300 


13,000 




1966 . . 

205,000 


13,000 

IQ 


313,100 

Tom £ 

1,979,200 

944,200 

234,900 

3,158,300 

342,600 

3,500,900 


1 ftnn 

on 

1 Q nnn 

OQ'7 fCnA 


9«7 500 
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XXX. PUBLIC WORKS RECURRENT 


TABI.B I. — Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Other Charges 

Maintenance of 


Totae 

Buildings 

Roads 

Water 

Supplies 

Workshops 

Stores and 
Trans- 
portation 

Miscel- 

laneous 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

34,600 

124,300 

19,400 

3,000 

24,200 

7,600 

213,100 

1948 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1949 .. 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1960 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1961 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1962 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,.500 

266,000 

1963 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1964 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1966 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

1966 

43,100 

147,300 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 

ToTae ' £ 

422,600 

1,450,000 

205,700 

57,000 

360,800 

111,100 

2,607,100 

Residual 1957 £ 

43,100 

147,300 j 

20,700 

6,000 

37,400 

11,500 

266,000 


Tabee II. — ^Deveeopment 


Year 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

1949 

24,800 

1960 

42,900 

1961 


1962 

59,900 

1953 

67,700 

1964 

75,600 

1956 

84,600 

1956 

91,000 

Totae £ 

497,300 

Residual 1967 £ 

93,300 
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TABI^ IIA. — ^BREAKDbWN OF DEVEWPMENT ExPENDITUBE BY SCHEMES 


Scheme 

Item 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

Maintenance of Buildings . . ’ . . 

. . 


Maintenance of Roads 

Maintenance of Water Supplies — 

• • 


Kampala 

44,300 


Jinja 

9,200 


Other Townships 

26,000 

79,500 

Maintenance of Workshops 

. . 

16,000 

Maintenance of Stores and Transjxirt 

. . 

117,600 

Miscellaneous 


36,000 


Totae £ 

497,300 


TabIvE IIb; — Breakdown of Devew>pment Expenditube by Years 


Year 

Other Charges 

Mainten- 
ance of 
Buildings 

Mainten- 
ance of 
Roads 

Maintenance of Water Supplie.s 

Kampala 

Jinja 

Other 

Townships 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949.. 



500 

100 

, , 


1950.. 

16,200 

, , 

3,300 

1,200 

1,000 


1951.. 

22,400 


4,500 

1,200 

1,500 

7,200 

1952.. 

27,500 

1,500 

5,500 

1,200 

3,000 

9,700 

1953.. 


3,800 

6,500 

1,300 

4,000 

11,800 

1954.. 

33,600 

6,800 

7,600 

1,400 

5,000 

14,000 

1956.. 

36,100 

12,200 

8,200 

1,400 

5,500 

15,100 

1956.. 

38,500 

15,700 

8,200 

1,400 

6,000 

15,000 

Totae £ 

208,200 

40,000 

44, .-(00 

9,200 

26,000 

79,.500 

Residual 1957 £ 

40,800 

1.5,700 

8,200 

1,400 

6,000 

15,600 


Note. — -T hfe cost of the maintenance of biuldings is calculated at the rate of 1 per cent, on the cost of the 
buildings included in the programme which ^ould have been completed up to the end of the previous 
year. 


Year 

Building 
Programme 
of year 

Building 
Progranmie 
to date 

Maintenance 
at 1% (in- 
cluding 1948 
proxasion) 

• 

Payable 

in 

1948 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.3,000 

1949 

1949 

1,317,500 

1,317,.500 

10,200 

1950 

1950 

624,000 

1,941,500 

22,400 

1951 

1961 

504,900 

2,446,400 

27,.500 

1952 

1952 

348,500 

2,794,900 

30,900 

1953 

1953 

267,000 

3,061,900 

33,600 

1954 

1964 

250,400 

3,312,300 

36,100 

1955 

1955 

235,200 

3,547,500 

38,600 

1966 

1966 

233,300 

3,780,800 

40,800 

1967 
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Year 

Other Charges 

Maintenance 

of 

Workshops 

Maintenance 
of Stores and 
Transport 

Miscel- 

laneous 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

2,000 

14,700 


1950 

2,000 

14,700 


1951 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1952 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1963 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1954 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1955 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

19.56 

2,000 

14,700 

4,600 

Totae / 

16,000 

117,600 

36,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 


Note l. — The increase under "Maintenance of Workshops" is due to increased mechanisation. 

Note 2. — ^The increase under "Maintenance of Stores and Transport’’ is to cover additional costs of fuel 
lubricant, tyres, etc., for an extended fleet and an additional number of launches operating. 

Note 3.— The increase under "Miscellaneous’’ is due to the enhanced cost of tools, the extended use of heavy 
plant and the mder scope of surveys and investigations. 

Tabi^e hi. — ^Ten-yeas Programme 

(a) Summary 



Table 

Other 

Charges 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 

I 

£ 

2,607,100 

Devdopment 

II 

497,300 

ToTae £ 


3,104,400 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 

316,800 

1952 

325,900 

1963 

333,700 

1964 

341,600 

1966 

360,600 

1956 

357,000 

Totae £ 

3,104,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

359,300 
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Tabib IIa. — ^Breakdown of Devei/dpment Expenditusb by Schemes 


Scheme 

Item 

Total 


1 

1 

Maintenance of Buildings . . . . 

. . 


Maintenance of Roads 

. . 


Maintenance of Water Supplies — 



Kampala 

44,300 


Jinja 

9,200 


Other Townships 

26,000 


Maintenance of Workshops 

. . 


Maintenance of Stores and Transport 

. . 


Miscellaneous 

•• 



Total i 

497,300 


Tabie IIb: — Breakdown of Development Expenditure by Years 


Year 

Other Charges 

Mainten- 
ance of 
Buildings 

Mainten- 
ance of 
Roads 

Maintenance of Water Supplies 

Kampala 

Jinja 

Other 

Townships 

Total 


i 

1 

L 

i 

1 

£ 

1949.. 



500 

100 



I960.. 

16,200 

, , 

3,300 

1,200 

1,000 


1951.. 

22,400 


4,600 

1,200 

1,600 


1952.. 

27,500 

1,500 

.5,500 

1,200 

3,000 

9,700 

1953., 


3,800 

6,600 

1,300 

4,000 

11,800 

1954. . 

33,600 

6,800 

7,600 

1,400 

5,000 

14,000 

1955.. 

36,100 

12,200 

8,200 

1,400 

5,500 

15,100 

1956.. 

38,500 

15,700 

8,200 

1,400 

6,000 

1.5,600 

Total i 

208,200 

40,000 

44.300 

9,200 

26,000 

79,.500 

Residual 1957 

40,800 

15,700 

8,200 

1,400 

6,000 

15,600 


Note. — T he cost of the maiutenance of biuldings is calculated at the rate of 1 per cent, on the cost of the 
bui ldin gs included in the programme which should have been completed up to the end of the previous 
year. 


Year 

Building 
Programme 
of year 

Building 
Progranmie 
to date 

Maintenance 
at 1% (in- 
cluding 1948 
provision) 

Payable 

ill 

1948 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,000 

1949 

1949 

1,317,500 

1,317,,500 

16,200 

19.50 

1950 

624,000 

1,941,.500 

22,400 

1951 

1951 

504,900 

2,446,400 

27,. 500 

19.52 

1962 

348,500 

2,794,900 

30,900 

1953 

1963 

267,000 

3,061,900 

33,600 

1954 

1954 

250,400 

3,312,300 

36,100 

1955 

1965 

235,200 

3,547,500 

38,600 

1956 

1966 

233,300 

3,780,800 

40,800 

1957 
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Year 

Otlier Charges 

Maintenance 

of 

Workshops 

Maintenance 
of Stores and 
Transport 

Mi,scel- 

laneous 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

2,000 

14,700 


1950 

2,000 

14,700 


1951 

2,000 

14,700 


1952 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1953 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1954 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1955 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 

1956 

2,000 

14,700 

4,600 

Totai, / 

16,000 

117,600 

36,000 

Residual 1967 ^ 

2,000 

14,700 

4,500 


Note l. — The increase luider ‘‘Maintenance of Worksliops” is due to increased niechanisatioii. 

Note 2. — ^The increase under “Maintenance of Stores and Transport” is to cover additional costs of fuel 
lubricant, tyres, etc., for an extended fleet and an additional number of launches operating. 

Note 3.— The increase luider “Miscellaneous" is due to the enhanced cost of tools, the extended use of heavy 
plant and the wider scope of surveys and investigations. 

TaBI,E III. — TEN-VSAR PROGRAiME 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Other 

Charges 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 

■ 

£ 

2,607,100 

Development 


497,300 

Totai, 1 

B 

3,104,400 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

1947 

213,100 

1948 

266,000 

1949 

290,800 

1950 


1951 


1962 

325,900 

1953 

333,700 

1954 

341,600 

1966 

350,600 

1956 

357,000 

Totai, £ 

3,104,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

359,300 
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XXXI. PUBLIC WORKS EXTRAORDINARY 


Where buildings or other works have been constructed or are required for the piurpose of a particular 
department, the expenditure is drown under the departmental head of account. The items rem aining under 
" Public Works Extraordinary” are the following : — 

Buddings required for general admini.strative purposes. 

Miscellaneous buddings. 

Housing — ^European, Asian atrd African. 

Water Supply in Towns and Townships. 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous minor works. 

The whole ten-years’ programme, which is given bdow, is treated as devdopment expenditure. 


Year 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 


£ 

1947 

218,400 

1948 

686,300 

1949 

1,074,600 

1960 

572,600 

1951 

504,500 

1952 

386,900 

1953 

240,600 

1964 

232,500 

1955 

155,500 

1956 

163,500 

ToT.\I, £ 

4,225,300 

Residual 1967 £ 

26,000 


Breakdown of Expenditure by Schemes 


Scheme 

Item 

Totai, 

Administrative Buddings — 

£ 

£ 

Provincial and Iidand Revenue Offices, 



Kampala 

160,000 


Memorial Hall, Kampala . . 

12,000 

162,000 

MisceUaneous Buddings — 



Lake Victoria Hotel 


101,000 

European Housing— 



New houses and flats 

926,700 


Entebbe Hostel 

30,000 


Renovation of existing houses, Entebbe 

10,000 

966,700 

Asian Housing — 



New houses 

259,100 


Renovation of existing houses, Entebbe 

60,900 


Renovation of existing houses, Kampala 

67,200 

387,200 

African Housiug — 


900,000 

Water Supply in Towns and Townships — 



Kampala 



Jinja 



Other Townships 


636,100 

Communications . . 


819,000 

Miscellaneous minor works . . 


. 253,300 



4,226,300 
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Nora 1. The total cost of the Memorial Hall, Kampala, is estimated to he ;£22,000. A private donation of 
;£10,000 towards this cost has been promised, leaving ;£12,000 to be borne by Government. 

Nobs 2. The cost of the provision of new European and Asian houses and flats is derived as follows : 

European — ^ ^ 

Cost of houses and flats already approved in the 1947 and 1948 
building programmes . . . . . . . . . . 602,700 

• Cost of houses for 108 additional ofiicers to be recruited from 

1949 to 1956 at ^3,000 each .. .. .. .. 324,000 

, . 926,700 

Asian — 

Cost of houses already approved in the 1947 and 1948 building 
^ programmes . . . . . . . . . . . . 219,500 

Cost of houses for 22 additional clerical establishment to be 
recruited from 1949 to 1956 at ;£1,800 each . . . . . . 39,600 

259,100 

The 1947 and 1948 building prograuunes provide adequate accommodation for the establishments shown 
in the 1948 Estimates. 

For tlie purpose of calculating the housing required in respect of the period 1949 to 1956, two-thirds only 
of the total recruitment anticipated has been used. This is due to the considerations : — 

(а) That a proportion of the officers and clerical establishment hicluded in the total figirres will always 
be on leave. 

(б) That, in some cases at least, tlie recruitment proposed is designed rather to provide a reasonable 
leave reserve in the existing establishment than to fill new posts. 

Noth 3. — ^In most cases, expenditure rmder Public Works Extraordinary has been included in the departmental 
programmes, and provision has been there made for such expenditure as can be foreseen in the 
future. But there ^vill always be small items which cannot be so foreseen, and some provision for 
them should be made. The following list gives revised estimates of items for which provision was 
made under Public Works Extraordinary in 1947 and 1948 and which have not been debited to any 
departmental head ; — 


Departnlent 

Place 

Work 

1947 

1948 




£ 

£ 

Education 

Kampala 

Headquarters Offices Extension 

420 

, , 

Agriculture . . 

Serere 

Water Supply to Model Village 

990 




Tiling of Students’ Quarters 

. . 

1,160 


Moroto 

Extensions to Agricultural Office . . 

. . 

500 

Public Works 

Entebbe 

Departmental School 

597 

538 

Labour 

Kampala 

Office Extensions 

177 

, , 


Kololo 

Camp Extensions 

354 

, , 

Veterinary . . 

Kampala . . 

Cattle Lairage and Store 

657 

. . 

General 

Kampala . . 

Temporary Offices 


2,000 

Administration 

Entebbe 

Secretariat Extensions 


2,004 

Miscdlaneous 

Jinja 

K.A.R. Cantonment Repairs 


2,600 


Entebbe 

Government House Repairs 

2,863 

152 



Hydro-electric Investigations 


2,700 



Major Improvements to Government Quarters 

5,815 

16,000 



Miscellaneous Minor Works 

4,027 

7,600 



Furniture 

806 

1,500 



Totai, £ 

16,706 

36,644 


There should be a reduction in future under the item Major Improvements to Government Quarters, as 
spedflc provision is made in the programme for dealing with the worst dilapidations. It is considered that 
^25,000 per arm-nm is a reasonable amount to allow in 1949 and subsequent years for Public Works Extra- 
ordinary not included in any programme. 
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Breakdown of Expenditure bv Years 



Administrative BuildinErs 

Miscd- 

laneous 

Year 




Buildings 

Provincial 
and inland 
Revenue 
Offices, 
Kampala 

Memorial 

Hall, 

Kampala 

Totae 

Lake 

Victoria 

Hotel 

1947 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1948 

. . 

. . 

, , 


1949 

75,000 

12.000 

87,000 

33,000 

1950 

75,000 


76,000 


1951 





1962 


. . 



1953 


, . 



1954 


. . 



1965 


, , 



1966 


•• 



ToTAE £ 

150,000 

12,000 

162,000 

101,000 

Residual 1957 ' £' 



. . 








Year 

European Housing 

Asian Housing 

New 

Houses 

and 

Flats 

Entebbe 

Hostel 

Reno- 

vaticms 

Entebbe 

Toxai, 

New 

Houses 

Reno- 

vations 

Entebbe 

Reno- 

vations 

Kampala 

Totae 

. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 .. 

112,700 

. . 

. . 

112,700 

2,500 




1948 .. 

220,000 




87,000 




1949 .. 

396,000 

30,000 

, , 

426,000 

148,000 

14,000 



1950 .. 

60,000 


. , 


9,000 

14,000 

20,000 

43,000 

1961 . . 

60,000 


2,000 

62,000 

9,000 

14,000 

20,000 

43,000 

1952 . . 

36,000 


2,000 

38,000 

3,600 

14,000 

20,000 

37,600 

1953 .. 

12,000 


2,000 

14,000 


4,900 

7,200 

12,100 

1954 .. 

18,000 


2,000 






1955 .. 

6,000 


2,000 

8,000 





1956 . . 

6,000 



6,000 





'Eotae £ 

926,700 

30,000 

10,000 

966,700 

259,100 

60,900 . 

67,200 

387,200 

Residual 1957 £ 


•• 

•• 

v- 

■ v. 
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Year 

H 

Water Supply in Towns and Townships 

Coimnmii- 

cations 

Miscel-. 

laneous 

Minor 

Works 

Kampala 

Jinja 

Other 

Townships 

Toxai, 

1947 

i 


£ 

400 

£ 

11,600 

£ 

23,800 

£ 

54,200 


1948 

50,000 


800 



170,000 


1949 

100,000 

52,000 

4,100 

15,500 

71.600 

170,000 


1950 

120,000 

63,000 

1,000 

15,500 

79, .500 

170,000 

25,000 

1961 

130,000 

69,000 


15,500 

94,500 

150,000 

25,000 

1962 

100,000 

56,000 


15,500 

81,500 

104,800 

25,000 

1963 

100,000 

54,000 


15,500 

89,500 


25,000 

1954 

100,000 

52,000 


15,500 

87,500 


25,000 

1955 

100,000 

5,000 

2,000 


22,500 


25,000 

1966 

100,000 

5,000 

2,000 

15, .500 

22,500 


25,000 

ToTai, 

900,000 

402.800 

70.300 

163,000 

636,100 

819,000 

253,300 

Hesidual 1957 £ 


•• 




•• 

25,000 


Note. — ^T he revised estimate of the capital expenditure on water supply selienies in 1047 and 1948 is as follows 




Kampala 

Jinja 

Other 

Towmships 

1947— 

Under XXXI Public Works Extraordinary . . 
Under Specific I^oon Ordinance 1937 

•• 

£ 

5,800 

6,000 

£ 

400 

£ 

4,000 

7,600 

ToTAI, 1947 

£ 

11,800 

400 

11,600 

1948— 

Under XXXI Public Works Extraordinary . . 
Under Specific Eoan Ordinance 1937 

■■ 

32,000 

3,000 

800 

8,300 

19,100 

Totai, 1948 

£ 

36,000 

800 

27,400 
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XXXII. REGISTRAR OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Tabi® I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 


£ 

L 

£ 

£ 

1947 

2,500 

2,300 

500 


1948 

4,100 

2,000 

1,400 


1949 

4,300 

2,300 

1,000 

7,600 

1950 

4,500 

2,300 

1,000 

7,800 

1951 

4,700 

2,300 

1,000 

8,000 

1952 . . 

4,900 

2,300 

1,000 

8,200 

1953 . . 

5,100 

2,300 

1,000 

8,400 

1954 

5,300 

2,300 

1,000 

8,600 

1955 

5,400 

2,300 

1,000 

8,700 

1956 

5,600 

2,300 

1,000 

8,900 

Totae £ 

46,400 

22,700 

9,900 

79,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

5,800 

2,300 

1,000 

9,100 


DeveeofmenT 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 


600 

5,000 

1,000 


1950 


600 

6,400 

1,000 


1951 


600 

6,700 

1,000 


1952 

3,300 

600 

6,700 


10,600 

1953 

3,400 

600 

7,300 


11,300 

1954 

3,500 

600 

7,300 


11,400 

1955 

3,600 

600 

7,800 


12,000 

1956 

3,600 

600 

7,800 


12,000 

ToTAE £ 

26,900 

4,800 

55,000 

3,000 

89,700 

Residual 1957 £ 

3,700 

600 

8,000 


12,300 


Note. — ^T he Co-operative Department being a new department, it is impossible to forecast with certainty the 
future course of expenditure. The recruitment of an additional Assistant Registrar is contemplated 
in 1949, as is also the addition to the permanent establishment of the department of a Deputy Registrar, 
a post already in existence but filled by an officer of the Administration. Provision is made imder 
Public Works Extraordinary for three offices at outstations. The £55,000 under Special Expenditure 
is intended, to quote from paragraph 137 of the Development Plan, "as a frmd from which loans can 
be made to societies, and to pro^dde flexibility in the financing of the new department”. 
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Tabjve III. — ^Ten-yeas Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

I 

II 

£ 

46,400 

26,900 

£ 

22,700 

4,600 

£ 

9,900 

55,000 

£ 

3,000 

£ 

79,000 

89,700 

TotAl, £ 


73,300 

27,600 

64,000 

3,000 

168,700 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 




£ 

£ 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 



2,500 

2,300 

500 

5,300 

. . 

6,300 

1948 . . 



4,100 

2,000 

1,400 

7,600 

. . 

7,500 

1949 . . 



7,400 

2,900 

6,000 

16,300 

1,000 

17,300 

1960 . . 



7,700 

2.900 

7,400 

18,000 

1,000 

19,000 

1961 . . 



7,900 

2,900 

7,700 

18,500 

1,000 

19,600 

1962 . . 



8,200 

2,900 

7,700 

18,800 


18,800 

1963 . . 



8,500 

2,900 

8,300 

19,700 


19,700 

1964 . . 



8,800 

2,900 

8,300 

20,000 


20,000 

1966 . . 



9,000 

2,900 

8,800 

20,700 


20,700 

1966 . . 

.. 

•• 

9,200 

2,900 

8,800 

20,900 


20,900 


Total 

£ 

73,300 

27,600 

64,900 

165,700 

3,000 

168,700 


Residual 1967 

£ 

9,600 

2,900 

9,000 

21,400 


21,400 
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XXXIII. SECRETAJUAT 


Tabi^e 1. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


L 

1 

£ 

£ 

1947 


1,400 

100 


1948 


1,400 



1949 


1.400 

100 

29,700 

1960 

28,800 

1,400 

100 

30,300 

1951 


1,400 

100 

30,800 

1952 

29,900 

1,400 

100 

31,400 

1953 


1,400 

100 

31,800 

1954 


1,400 

100 

32,300 

1955 


1,400 

100 

32,700 

1956 


1,400 

100 

33,100 

Total i 

288,300 


900 

303,200 

Residual 1957 

32,000 

1,400 

100 

33,600 


Tabie II. — development 


Year 

• 

■ 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

. . 


900 


1950 



1,000 


1951 



1,000 

3,800 

1962 


4,700 

1,000 

5,700 

1953 


4,600 

1,100 

6,700 

1954 


4,800 

1,100 


1965 


5,000 

1,100 


1956 


4,900 

1,100 

6,000 

Total 

£ 

30,500 

8,300 

38,800 

Residual 1957 

£ 

5,000 

1,100 

6,100 


Note. — ^T he additional European staS for whicli provision is made in the programme is given bdow ; — 

1949 . . 1 Archivist. 

2 Stenographers. 

1960 . . 1 Section Officer. 

1951 . . 1 Stenographer. 

1962 . . 1 Assistant Chief Secretary. 

1 Section Officer. 

Provision is also made for the necessary clerical assistance for the Archivist and for a moderate 
, increase imder Other Charges, including Travelling and Transport and the upkeep of the Eibrary. 
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Tabi,e in.— Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Other 

Special 

TolAi, 



Emoluments 

Charges 

Expenditure 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maiuteuance of BRisting Activities . . 

I 

288,300 

14,000 

900 


Development 

II 

30,500 

8,300 


Buis 

Totax £ 


318,800 

22,300 

900 

342,000 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Cliarges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 


1,400 

100 


1948 

27,500 

1,400 



1949 

29,600 

2,300 

100 

32,000 

1950 

31,100 

2,400 

100 

33,000 

1951 

32,100 

2,400 

100 

34,000 

1962 

34,000 

2,400 

100 

37,100 

1963 

34,900 

2,600 

100 

37,500 

1964 

36,000 

2,600 

100 

38,200 

1966 

30,200 

2,600 

100 

38,800 

1960 

36,500 

2,500 

100 

39,100 

Totax £ 

318,800 

22,300 

900 

342,000 


Residual 1957 £ 


37,000 


2,500 


100 


39,600 
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XXXIV. SURVEY, LAND AND MINES 


Tablk I. — ^Maintenancb op Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToI’AI, 


1 

£ 

L 

£ 

£ 

1947 

37,000 

9,900 


800 


1948 

45,800 

11,100 

500 

2,800 


1949 

47,000 

11,200 

500 



1950 

48,100 

11,200 

500 



1951 

40,200 

11,200 

500 


60,900 

1952 

50,200 

11,200 

500 


61,900 

1953 

51,100 

11,200 

500 


62,800 

1954 

HsESI 

11,200 

500 


63,600 

1955 


11,200 

500 


64,400 

1956 

■H 

11.200 

500 


65,100 

Totae 1 

486,400 

110,600 

4,500 

3,600 

605,100 

Residual 1957 1 

54,100 

11,200 

500 


65,800 


Tabee II. — ^Development 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

1949 

£ 

4,800 

£ 

3,400 

£ 



1950 

9,000 

3,400 

, , 



1951 

12,300 

3,800 

200 



1952 


5,300 




1953 


4,400 

200 


24,900 

1954 

27,200 

5,000 



32,200 

1955 


4,800 

200 


39,100 

1956 

41,800 

5,000 



46,800 

Total i 

166,600 

35,100 

600 

26,500 

228,800 

Residual 1967 

49,500 

6,100 



55,600 


Note 1. — ^The engagement of the following additional European staff is envisaged : — 

Six Surveyors (one in eacli of the year.s 1949 to 1954- and one Draughtsman (in 1949) mider 
"Survey Training Scheme". Two Inspectors of Mines (one in 1949 and one in 1952) under “Mining 
Inspectorate". 

Note 2. — Under Public Works Extraordinary, provision is made for District Offices at Masindi and Mbale 
(1949), Masaka (1950), Mubende (1951) emd Gulu (1952). 
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TabIiB IIa. — Breakdown op Development Expenditdre by Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

E)xtra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Survey Training Scheme 

1 

157,400 

£ 

24,600 

1 

600 

£ 


Esjianded Service 

1,700 

600 



2,300 

District Survey Offices 


3,700 


26,500 

30,200 

Mining Inspectorate 

7,500 

6,200 


13,700 

Totae £ 

166,600 

35,100 

000 

26,500 

228,800 


Table IIb. — Breakdown op De\t5LopmenT Expenditure by Years 


Year 

Survey Training Scheme 

Rs 

panded Service 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

4,300 

1,300 

, . 

5,600 

, » 

, . 

f • > 

I960 

8,500 

2,200 

. . 

10,700 


. . 


1951 

1 1,600 

2,600 

200 

14,400 

100 

» ■ . 

100 

1962 

15,800 

3,300 

, . 

19,100 

200 

, , 

200 

1953 

18,900 

3,400 

200 

22,600 

300 

200 

600 

1964 

26,700 

3,800 

, , 

29,600 

300 

200 

600 

1966 

32,600 


200 

36,700 

400 

, , 

400 

1956 

40,100 

4,000 

•• 


400 

200 

600 

Totai, £ 

157,400 

24-, 600 

600 

182,600 

1,700 

600 

2,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

47,700 



52,400 


•• 

600 


Year 

District Survey Offices 

Mining Inspectorate 

Other 

Charges 

PnbUc 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Personal 

Eraolumeiits 

Other 

Charges 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949.. 

1,100 



500 

1,000 

1,600 

I960.. 

800 


mtm 

500 

400 

900 

1961.. 

800 



600 

400 


1962.. 

1,000 



1,100 

1,000 

2,100 

1963.. 


. , 


1,100 

800 

1,900 

1964. . 


, , 

, , 

1,200 

1,000 

2,200 

1966.. 

, , 

. . 

. . 

1,200 

800 

2,000 

1966.. 

•• 

•• 


1,300 

800 

2,100 

Total £ 

3,700 

26,600 

30,200 

7,600 

6,200 

13,700 

Residual 1967 £ 

600 


600 

1,300 

900 

2,200 
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Tabjvb III. — Ten-vear Programme 


(a) Summary 



Tabic 

Personal 

Emobunents 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai; 

Maintenance of i^Risting Activities 
Development 

I 

II 

1 

486,400 

166,600 


£ 

4,500 

600 

£ 

3,600 

26,500 

£ 

605,100 

228,800 

Totai, £ 


653,000 

145,700 

5,100 

30,100 

833,900 


(b) Sy Tears 



Year 


Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 

1947 . . 



£ 

37,000 

£ 

9,900 

£ 

£ 

46,900 

£ 

800 

£ 

47,700 

1948 . . 



45,800 

11,100 

500 

57,400 

2,800 


1949 . . 



51,800 

14,600 

600 

66,900 

10,000 


1950 . . 



57,100 

14,600 

600 

72,200 

6,600 

^BTjRiih 

1951 . . 



61,600 

15,000 

700 

77,200 

6,500 

82,700 

1952 . . 



67,300 

16,500 

500 

84,300 

5,600 


1953 . . 



71,400 

15,600 

700 

87,700 



1954 . . 



79,100 

16,200 

500 

95,800 


95,800 

1955 . . 



86,800 

16,000 

700 

103,600 


103,600 

1956 . . 



95,200 

16,200 

500 

111,900 


111,900 


Totai, 

£ 

653,000 

145,700 

.5,100 

803,800 

30,100 

833,900 


Residual 1957 

£ 

103,600 

17,300 

600 

121,400 


121,400 
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XXXV. TOWNSHIP AUTHORITY, JINJA 


TABI.E I. — ^Maintenance of Bxisxing AcxiviriEs 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

PubBc 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinarj’ 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . ■ . . 

1,400 

6,700 

4,700 


12,800 

1948 

1,400 

8,600 

7,100 

.8,000 

20,100 

1949 

1,500 

8,600 

2,600 


12,600 

1950 

1,500 

8,600 

2,500 

. . - 

12,600 

1951 

1,600 

8,600 

2,500 


12,700 

1952 

1,600 

8,600 

2,500 


12,700 

1963 

1,700 

8,600 

2,500 


12,800 

1954 

1,700 

8,600 

2,500 


12,800 

1955 

1,700 

8,600 

2,500 


12,800 

1956 

1,800 

8,600 

2,. 500 


12,900 

Totai. 1 

16,900 

84,100 

:n,800 

3,000 

134,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

1,800 

8,600 

2,500 

•• 

12,900 


Note. — ^T he entry under Public Works Extraordinary in 1948 relates to the provision of Storm Water Drainage. 


Tabte II. — Dbvewpment 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditme 

Totai, 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

500 

1,600 

17,500 

19,500 

1950 

1,000 

2.800 

17,000 

20,800 

1951 . . 

1,500 

4,600 

31, .500 

37,600 

1952 

2,000 

6.200 

43,000 

51,200 

1953 

2,. 500 

8,200 

47,000 

57,700 

1964 

3.000 

I0.30O 

46,000 

59,300 

1955 

3,500 

12.000 

25,000 

40,500 

1956 

4,000 

13,200 

6,000 

23,200 

Totai, £ 

18,000 

58,800 

233,000 

309,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

4,000 

14,000 


18.000 


Note l. — ^It is impossible at the present time to frame any estimate of the cosst of pro\-iding the mmiicipal 
services which will be reqirired in Jinja when the hydro-electric scheme comes into ojaeration. If, 
as appears probable, large industries are established there, such sendees will be needed on a scale 
which bears no relation to the requirements of the present township. The development plan, 
therefore, provides merely for the development, capital and recurrent, which would be needed were 
the hydro-electric scheme not in contemplation, lea\ing anytlmig over and above this amormt to 
be financed by special methods. This should present no dfficulty ; if, in fact, the town develops as 
anticipated, the development should have a high rateable value, sufficient to provide seciuity for 
a specific loan to meet the cost of tlie necessary municipal services. 

Note 2. — As in the case of the water supply of Kampala and other townships, expenditure on the exteosjon 
of the Jinja water supply and on its mahitenance is mcluded in the programmes under XXXI Public 
Works Extraordinary and XXX Public Works Recurrent. 
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Tabi,b ni.— Ten-yeas Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai; 

MaintetLance of Existing Activities 
Development 

I 

11 

i 

486,400 

166,600 


£ 

4,500 

600 

£ 

3,600 

26,500 

£ 

605,100 

228,800 

ToTAI, £ 


653,000 

145,700 

5,100 

30,100 

833,900 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 




£ 

■PI 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

* . 




. , 

46,900 

!IiB 


1948 . . 




BBI 

500 

67,400 



1949 . . 




BIBI 

600 

66,900 

10,000 


1950 . . 



67,100 

BBI 

500 

72,200 

6,600 


1951 . . 



61,500 

BKI 

700 

77,200 

6,600 

82,700 

1952 . . 



67,300 


600 

84,300 

5,500 

89,800 

1953 . . 



71,400 

BSI 

700 

87,700 

, , 

87,700 

1954 . . 



79,100 

BBI 

500 

95,800 


96,800 

1955 . . 



86,800 

BBI 

700 

103,500 


103,600 

1956 . . 



95,200 

■Bl 

500 

111,900 


111,900 


Totai, 

£ 

653,000 

146,700 

5,100 

803,800 

30,100 

833,900 


Residual 1957 

£ 

103,600 

17,300 

500 

121,400 


121,400 
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XXXV. TOWNSHIP AUTHORITY, JINJA 


Tabijs I. — Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Qiarges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . ■ . . 

1,400 

6,700 

4,700 



1948 

1,400 

8,600 

7,100 

3,000 


1949 

1,500 

8,600 

2,500 



1950 

1,500 

8,600 

2,500 

. . - 

12,600 

1951 

1,600 

8,600 

2,500 


12,700 

1962 

1,600 

8,600 

2,500 


12,700 

1953 

1,700 

8,600 

2,500 


12,800 

1954 

1,700 

8,600 

2,500 


12,800 

1955 

1,700 

8,600 

2,500 


12,800 

1956 

1,800 

8,600 

2,500 


12,900 

Totai. £ 

15,900 

84,100 

31,800 

3,000 

1.34,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

1,800 

8,600 

2,.500 


12,900 


Note. — ^T he entry mider Public Works Extraordinary in 1048 relates to the provision of Storm Water Drainage. 


Tabee II. — ^Devei.opment 


Year 

Personal 

Emolimients 

Other 

Charges 

.Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 

# 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

500 


17,500 


1950 

1,000 

2,800 

17,000 


1951 

1,500 

4,600 

31,. 500 


1952 

2,000 

6,200 

4.3,000 

51,200 

1953 

2,. 500 

8,200 

47,000 

57,700 

1954 

3,000 

10,300 

46,000 

59,300 

1055 

3,500 

12,000 

25,000 

40,500 

19.56 

4,000 

13,200 

6,000 

23,200 

ToTae £ 

18,000 

58,800 

233,000 

309,800 

Residual 1957 £ 

4,000 

14,000 


18,000 


Note l. — it is impossible at the present tune to frame any esthiiate of the cost of providing the municipal 
services which will be required in Jinja when the hydro-electric scheme comes into operation. If, 
as appears probable, large industries arc established there, such services will be needed on a scale 
which bears no relation to the requirements of the present tomislup. The development plan, 
therefore, provides merely for the development, capital and recurrent, wliicli would be needed were 
the hydro-electric scheme not in contemplation, leaving anythmg over and above this amount to 
be financed by special methods. This should present no difficulty ; if, in fact, the town develops as 
anticipated, the development should have a high rateable value, sufficient to provide security for 
a specific loan to meet the cost of the necessary mimidpal services. 

Note 2. — ^As in the case of the water supply of Kampala and other townships, expenditure on the extension 
of the Jhija water supply and on its mamtenance is included in the programmes under XXXI Public 
Works I^xtraordinary and XXX Public Works Recurrent, 
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Tabi;s IIa.. — ^Bhbakdown of DBVEr.oPMEN’t Expendi'Cxjhe by Schemes 


• Scheme j 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

TotAt 


i 

L 

£ 

£ 

General devdopment . . 

18.000 

36,000 


54,000 

Provisian of new services — 





Sewerage 

. , 


94,000 

94,000 

Street lighting 

. . 


10,000 

10,000 

Roads . . 



56,000 

56,000 

Storm water drainage 



73,000 

73,000 

Maintenance of new services — 




1 

Sewert^e 

. . 

4.300 

. . 

4,300 

Street lighting 


14.100 

. . 

14,100 

Roads . . 


4.400 


4,400 

TOTAI, i 

18.000 

58,800 

233,000 

309,800 


Tabee IIb. — ^Bhe.vkdown oe Devei,opmbnt Bxeendituhe by Years 


General Development 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totae 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

500 

1,000 


1950 

1,000 

2,000 


1961 

1,500 

3,000 

4,600 

1962 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

1963 

2,600 

6,000 

7,600 

1964 

3,000 

6,000 

9,000 

1955 

3,500 

7,000 

10,500 

1956 

4,000 

8,000 

12,000 

TotAE 1 

18,000 

36,000 

64,000 

Readual 1967 £ 

4,000 

8,600 

12,600 


Year 

Provision of New Services 

Sewerage 

Street 

Ivighting 

Roads 

Storm Water 
Drainage 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 

Special 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

\ . 

600 

15,000 

2,000 

1950 



10,000 

6,000 

1961 

12,000 


7,600 

10,000 

1952 

20,000 


6,000 

16,000 

1953 

20,000 


5,000 

20,000 

1964 

30,000 


6,000 

10,000 

1965 

10.000 


4,000 

10,000 

1966 

2,000 

600 

3,600 


Toiae £ 

94,000 

10,000 

56,000 

73,000 

Re^dual 1957 £ 

• . 

. . 

. . 

; , ■ 
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Year 

Maintenance of New Services 

Sewerage 

Street 

lighting 

Roads 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

, . 

300 


1960 

, . 

400 


1961 

. . 


500 

1962 

100 


500 

1963 

300 


600 

1964 

1,100 


700 

1966 

1,400 


700 

1966 

1,400 


800 

ToTai, £ 

4,300 

14,100 

4,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

1,500 

3,000 

1,000 


Note. — T he provision made for General Development is such as to allow of the ordinary expenditure of the 
Township (excluding the cost of providing and maintahiing new services, for which separate provision 
is made) doubling itself over the next eight years. 

Tabi^ III. — ^Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Eniolmnents 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToXAI, 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development . . ■ . . 

I 

II 

£ 

15,900 1 
18,000 

£ 

84,100 

58,800 

£ 

31,800 

233,000 

£ 

3,000 

£ 

134.800 

309.800 

Totai, £ 


33,900 

142,900 

264,800 

3,000 

444,600 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Hxpenditure 

Public- 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditiu-e 

Totai, 

- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

1,400 

6,700 

4,700 



12,800 

1948 . . 

1,400 

8,600 



3,000 

20,100 

1949 . . 


10,100 


32,100 


32,100 

1960 . . 

2,500 

11,400 




33,400 

1961 . . 

3,100 

13,200 




<50,300 

1962 . . 

3,600 

14,800 


63,900 


63,900 

1963 . . 

4,200 

16,800 

49,500 

70,500 


70,500 

1964 . . 

4,700 

18,900 


72,100 


72,100 

1966 . . 

5,200 

20,600 


53,300 


53,300 

1966 . . • 

5,800 

21,800 


36,100 


36,100 

Totai, £ 

33,900 

142,900 


441,600 

3,000 

444,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

5,800 

22,600 

2,500 

30,900 


30,900 
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XXXVI. TOWNSHIP AUTHORITY, KAMPALA 


Tabi,e I. — ^Maintenance oe Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

•Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

'roTAE 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 


29,500 

4,500 

34,600 

74,500 

1948 

SiH 

46,200 

7,500 

44,700 

107,100 

1949 

8,900 

46,200 

4,000 


59,100 

1950 

9,100 

46,200 

4,000 


59,300 

1961 

0,400 

46,200 

4,000 


59,600 

1952 

9,600 

46,200 

4,000 


59,800 

1963 

9,800 

46,200 

4,000 


60,000 

1954 

10,000 

46,200 

4,000 


60,200 

1956 

10,100 

46,200 

4,000 


60,300 

1956 

10,300 

46,200 



60,500 

ToTAE £ 

91,800 

446,300 

44,000 

79,300 

660,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

10,400 

46,200 

4,000 


60,600 


Note. — Tlie items included under Public Works Extraordinary in 1947 and 1948 in the above Table are as 
follows : — 


1947 1948 


Charged to XXXI Public Works Extraordinary — 

Extension of sewerage, drainage and roads 

Extension of sewerage, drainage and roads. Old Kampala 

Development of roads and surface water drainage. Old Kampala 

Travellers Shelter 

Public Mortuary . . 

Extenison of Executive Engineer’s Office 

Extension of Sewage Disxxtsal Works 

Water Supply Meter Installation . . . . . . 

Canalisation of Kitante River . . 

Charged to Specific I<oan Ordinance, 1937 — 

Sewerage, drainage and roads 
New roads, Kololo and Naguru 

ToTai, 


£ 

£ 

13,700 

20,300 

18,000 

600 

900 


1,000 


700 


4,000 


4,000 

• , , 

2,400 


900 

•• 

12,800 

34,600 

44,700 
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Tabije II. — ^Development 


Year 

Other 

Charges 


1 

1949 

8,000 

1950 

10,000 

1951 

12,000 

1952 

14,000 

1953 

16,000 

1964 

18,000 

1955 

20,000 

1956 

22,000 

ToT.VL £ 

120,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

24,000 


Note. — ^T he financial situation of the new Municipality is still under discussion and no firm estimate can yet 
be made of Govemmeiifs liability respecting it. The figures in the Table are the best e.stimate which 
can be made at the present juncture of the net addiUonal cost which Govermuent may have to bear 
over and above the figures in Table I representing the cost of maintaining existing activities. 

Table III. — Ten-vear Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 

1 

i 

91,800 

£ 

445,300 

£ 

44,000 

£ 

79,300 

£ 

660,400 

Development 

II 


120,000 



120,000 

Total £ 


91,800 

665,300 

44,000 

79,300 

780,400 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

# 

£ 

£ 

£ 

L 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 

5,900 

29,500 

4,500 


34,600 

74,500 

1948 . . 

8,700 

46,200 

7,500 

W 

44,700 

107,100 

1949 . . 

8,900 

54,200 

4,000 

67,100 


67,100 

1960 . . 

9,100 

56,200 

4,000 

69,300 


69,300 

1961 . . 

9,400 

68,200 

4,000 

71,600 


71,600 

1962 . . 

9,600 

60,200 

4,000 

73,800 


73,800 

1963 . . 

9,800 

62,200 

4,000 

76,000 


76,000 

1964 . . 

10,000 

64,200 

4,000 

78,200 


78,200 

1966 . . 

10,100 

66,200 

4,000 

80,300 


80,300 

1966 . . 

10,300 

68,200 

4,000 

82,500 


82,500 

Total £ 

91,800 

665,300 

44,000 

701,100 

79,300 

780,400 

Residual 1957 £ 

10,400 

70,200 

4,000 

84,600 


84,600 
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XXXVII. TSETSE CONTROL 


TABtE I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

'Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

ToTai, 

1947 

£ 

11,800 

£ 

26,700 

£ 

17,100 

£ 

£ 

55,600 

1948 

13,700 

39,500 

48,600 

500 

102,300 

1949 

14,100 

39,500 

26,000 


79,600 

1950 

14,400 

39,500 



79,900 

1931 

14,800 

39,500 

26,000 


80, .300 

1952 

15,100 

39,500 



80,600 

1953 

15,300 

39,500 



80,800 

1954 

15,600 

39,500 



81,100 

1955 

15,800 

39,500 

26,000 


81,300 

1956 

16,000 

39,500 

26,000 


81,500 

'roTAL i 

146,600 

382,200 

273,700 

500 

803,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

8,000 

24,600 

1,000 


33,600 


Note l. — £26,QQQ annually from 1949 to 1956 is included in the above figures for Special Expenditure to cover; — 

(а) bush clearing to the extent of ;£23,000, the smu so spent in 1948 (hi tliat year it was debited to 
" Other Charges”) and 

(б) ^3.000 for temporary buildings, purchase and replacement of motor vehicles and miscellaneous 
purchases. 

Note 2. — The provision made for ‘‘Other Charges" includes a contribution of ;il 1,600 annually to East African 
Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Research. 

Note 3. — It is anticipated that by 1937 considerable reduction in expenditure will be possible. The greater 
proportion of the temporary .staff will be dispensed with and expenditure generally cut down except 
under ‘‘Contributions” and "Maintenance”. 


Table II. — ^Dei^i/ipsient 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.1949 

400 

3,200 




1950 

800 

6,700 


6,000 


1951 

800 

6,200 



29,000 

1952 

800 

6,200 

22,000 


29,000 

1953 

800 

6,200 

22,000 


29,000 

1954 

800 

6,200 

22,000 


29,000 

1955 

800 

6.200 

22,000 


29,000 

1956 

800 

6,200 

22,000 


29,000 

Total £ 

6,000 

47,100 

171,800 

6,000 

230,900 

Residual 1957 £ 


1,100 



1,100 


Note l. — ^Provision is made for the engagement of an additional temporary Field Officer from 1950. 

Note 2. — ^As the department is still lai'gely experimental, it is impossible to lay down a detailed progranmie 
in advance. The greater part of the location has therefore been shown under "Special Expenditure” 
.for. bush-dearing purposes. 

Note 3. — The provision rmder ‘‘Public Works Extraordinary” is to cover the cost of offices at Mbarara and 
Gulu. 
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Tabi,e III. — Ten-vear Programme 


(a) Summary 



Table 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

Maintenance of Existing Activities . . 
Development 

I 

II 


£ 

582,200 

47,100 

£ 

273,700 

171,800 

£ 

500 

6,000 

£ 

803,000 

230,900 

ToTat, £ 


152,600 

420,300 

445, .500 

6,. 500 

1,033,900 


(b) By Years 


Year 

De]jartineutal Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Ivxtra- 

rttdinary 

ToTat, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Otlier 

Charges 


To'i'ai, 

1947 . . 

£ 

11,800 

£ 

26,700 

£ 

17,100 

£ 

55,600 

£ 

£ 

66,600 

1948 . . 

13,700 

39,500 

48,600 

101,800 

300 

102,300 

1949 . . 

14,500 

42,700 

45,300 

102,. 500 


102,500 

1960 . . 

15,200 

46,200 

46,500 

107,900 

6,000 

113,900 

1961 . . 

16,600 

45,700 

48,000 

109,300 

» , 

109,300 

1962 . . 

15,900 

45,700 

48,000 

109,606 


109,600 

1963 . . 

16,100 

45,700 

48,000 

109,800 

, , 

109,800 

1964 , . 

16,400 

45,700 

48,000 

110,100 


110,100 

1966 . . 

16,600 

45,700 

48,000 

110,300 

. . 

110,300 

1966 . . 

16,800 

45,700 

48,000 

no ,. 5 oo 


110,500 

Totai, £ 

152,600 

429,300 

445,500 

1 , 027,400 

6,500 

1 , 033,900 

Residual 1957 £ 

8,000 

25,700 

1,000 

34,700 


34,700 
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XXXVIII. VETERINARY 


TABije I. — ^Maintenance oe Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totae 


L 

1 

£ 

£ 

1947 


13,900 

7,700 


1948 


15,600 

6,600 


1949 

33,500 

15,600 

500 

49,600 

1960 

34,500 

15,600 

500 

50,600 

1951 

35,400 

15,600 

500 

51,600 

1952 

36,300 

15,600 

500 

52,400 

1963 

37,100 

15,600 

500 

53,200 

1954 

37,800 

15,600 

500 

53,900 

1956 

38,500 

15,600 

500 

54,600 

1956 

39,100 

16,600 

500 

55,200 

Totae £ 

351,000 

154,300 

18,200 

523,500 

Residual 1957 ' £ 

39,600 

15,600 

500 

66,700 


Tabee n. — ^Devei,opmbnt 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totae 

1949 

£ 

2,600 

£ 

16,800 

£ 

5,400 

£ 


1950 

3,400 

13,800 

4,500 

1,000 


1951 

6,600 

15,600 

3,500 

3,600 

28,800 

1952 

7,400 

15,400 

3,400 

3,600 

29,800 

1963 

8,700 

15,300 

2, .500 


26,500 

1954 


15,400 

1,500 


27,100 

1955 

11,600 

15,500 

1,500 


28,600 

1956 

13,200 

15,600 

1,500 


30,300 

ToTae £ 

62,700 

122,400 

23,800 

8,200 

217,100 

Residual 1957 £ 

14,600 

15,700 



30,300 


The revised development plan under Veterinary is as follows: — 



. Already 
spent in 

1947 and 

1948 (a) 

Provision 

now 

made 

Totae 

Contributions 

Mbarara Stock Farm . . 

Livestock Experimental Station . . 
Livestock Imjuovement Areas 

Disease Control 

Dips and Sprays 

Livestock Markets and Trade Routes 
Miscellaneous Buildings . . 

£ 

6,800 

5,000 

£ 

30.400 

21.000 

34.300 

41.300 
28,600 
39,900 
16,700 

6,000 

£ 

30,400 

21,000 

41,100 

46.300 

28,500 

39,900 

16,700 

6,000 

Totae £ 

11,800 

217.100 

228,900 


(a) Provision made in Estimates tmder “Special Expenditure’’ and jnel nd ed in Table I. 
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NoTB 1. — Provision is made in the plan for the recruitment of the following additional Euroi)ean staff : — 

One Chemist, one Pasture Research Officer and one Stenographer, all in 1949, chargeable to 
“ Livestock Experimental Station”. 

One Farm Manager in 1949, chargeable to "Mbarara Stock Farm". 

Two Veterinary Officers in 1951 and one Veterinary Officer in 1952, chargeable to "Disease 
Control". 

NoTB 2. — The provision made under "Contributions" in to enable the present contribution of ^4,000 to East 
African Veterinary Research to be raised to ;^7,800. 


Tabib IIa. — Breakdown of development Expenditure by Schemes 


Scheme 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

Contributions 

£ 

£ 

30,400 

£ 

£ 

£ 

30,400 

Mbarara Stock Farm 

3,800 

11,200 

6,000 



Livestock Experimental Station 

14,500 

16,300 

3,500 

, , 

34,300 

Livestock Improvement Areas 

8,600 

24,700 

8,000 


41,300 

Disease Control 

19,500 

9,000 

, , 

, , 

28,500 

Dips and Sprays . . 

8,300 

22,100 

6,300 

3,200 

39,900 

livestock Markets and Trade Routes 

8,000 

8,700 

, , 

, » 

16,700 

Miscellaneous Buildings 

•• 

•• 


6,000 

5,000 

Total £ 

62,700 

122,400 

23,800 

8,200 

217,100 


Table IIb. — Breakdown of Development Expenditure nv Years 


Year 

Mbarara Stock Farm 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 


400 

2,700 

2,000 


1950 


400 

1,600 

1,000 


1951 


500 

1,100 

500 


1952 


500 

1,100 

500 


1953 


600 

1,100 

500 

2,100 

1954 


500 

1,200 

500 


1956 


600 

1,200 

500 


1966 


500 

1,200 

500 

2,200 

Total 

£ 

3,800 

11,200 

6,000 

21,000 

Residual 1967 

-£ 

500 

1,200 


1,700 
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Livestock Experimental Station 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToXAI, 


1 

£ 

i 

£ 

1949 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 


1950 

1,600 

2,000 

1,000 


1951 

1,600 

2,500 

500 


1962 

1,800 

2,000 

500 

4,300 

1953 

1,900 

1,700 


3,600 

1964 

1,900 

1,700 

. . 

3,600 

1955 


1,700 

. , 

3,700 

1966 

2,100 

1,700 


3,800 

Totai 1 

14,500 

16,300 

3,500 

34,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,200 

1,700 


3,900 


Livestock Improvement Areas 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

200 

3,000 

1,000 


1960 

400 

3,000 

1,000 


1951 

600 

3,100 

1,000 

4,700 

1952 

900 

3,100 

1,000 

5,000 

1953 


3,100 

1,000 

6,200 

1954 


3,100 

1,000 

6,600 

1955 

BSH 

3,100 

1,000 

6,900 

1966 

■HI 

3,200 

1,000 

6,300 

TotAl, £ 

8,600 

24,700 

8,000 

41,300 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,400 

3,200 


6,600 


Year , 

Disease Control 

Contri- 

butions 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totai, 

Other 

Charges 


1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

200 

1,100 

1,300 

3,800 

1960 

400 

1,100 


. 3,800 

1961 

1,800 

1.100 


3,800 

1962 

2,600 

1.100 


3,800 

1963 


1.100 

4,100 

3,800 

1964 

3,400 

1.100 

4,600 

3,800 

1965 

3,800 

1.200 

6,000 

3,800 

1966 

4,300 

1,200 

6,600 

3,800 

Totai; £ 

19,600 

9.000 

28,600 

30,400 

Residual 1967 £ 

4,700 

1.300 

6,000 

3,800 
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Year 

Dips and Sprays 

Personal 

Bmoluments 

CMJier 

Charges 

Special 

Espenditoe 

PuMlc 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


WBM 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

1949 


1,200 

900 



1950 


1,200 

1,500 



1961 

600 

2,900 

1,500 

1,600 

6,600 

1952 

800 

3,200 

1,400 

1,600 

7,000 

1963 


3,400 

1,000 


5,500 

1964 


3,400 



4,900 

1955 


3,400 



5,200 

1966 

2.100 

3,400 



5,600 

ToXai, 1 

8,300 

22,100 

6,300 

3,200 

39,900 

Residual 1957 i 

• 

2,400 

3,400 


•• 

5,800 


Year 

Livestock Markets and Trade Routes 

Miscellaneous 

Buildings 

Personal 

Emolimients 

Other 

Charges 

ToTai, 

Public Works 
Extra- 
ordinary 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 


1,000 


. , 

1960 


1,100 


1,000 

1961 

500 

1,100 

1,600 

2,000 

1962 

800 

1,100 

1,900 

2,000 

1963 

1,100 

1,100 

2,200 

, , 

1954 

1,400 

1,100 

2,600 


1956 


1,100 

2,800 


1966 

2,100 

1,100 

3,200 


Totai, 1 

8,000 

8,700 

16,700 

6,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

2,400 

1,100 

3,500 
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TaDI^ III. — ^TBN-YEAK PRCX5KAMME 


, (a) Summary 



Table 

Perscmal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Maiateuance of Existing Activities . . 
Devdopment 

I 

II 

£ 

351,000 

62,700 

£ 

164,300 

122,400 

£ 

18,200 

23,800 

£ 

8,200 

£ 

623,500 

217,100 

Totai, 1 


413,700 

276,700 

42,000 

8,200 

740,600 


(b) By Years 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 


13,900 

7,700 

47,900 



1948 . . 

32,600 

16,600 

6,.500 

64,600 


54,600 

1949 . . 

36,100 

31,400 

5,900 

73,400 


73,400 

1960 . . 

37,900 

29,400 


72,300 

1,000 

73,300 

1961 . . 

41,000 

31,200 

4,000 

76,200 

3,600 

79,800 

1952 . . 

43,700 

31,000 

3,900 

78,600 

3,600 

82,200 

1953 . . 

46,800 

30,900 

3,000 

79,700 


79,700 

1954 . . 

48,000 

31,000 

2,000 

81,000 

, , 

81,000 

1966 . . 

50,100 

31,100 

2,000 

83,200 


83,200 

1956 . . 

52,300 

31,200 

2,000 

85,500 


85,500 

Totai, £ 

413,700 

276,700 

42,000 

732,400 

8,200 

740,600 

Residual 1957 £ 

64,200 

31,300 

500 

86,000 

■ 


86,000 
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XXXIX. EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Tabi® I. — ^Maintenance of Existing Activities 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totai, 


i 

L 

1 

1947 

236,800 


269,000 

1948 

94,500 

1 M 

123,200 

1949 

15,000 

28,200 

4.3,200 

1950 

15,000 

28,200 

43,200 

1951 

1.5,000 

27,200 

42,200 

1952 

15,000 

25,200 


1953 

15,000 

23,700 


1954 

i5,000 

23,700 

38,700 

1965 

15,000 

23,700 

38,700 

1956 

15,000 

23,700 

38,700 

TOTAI, 1 

451, .300 

264,500 

715,800 

Residual 1957 1, 

8,800 

17,900 

26,700 


Note 1. — The above Table represents also the ten-year programme under XXXIX Emergency Services. No 
development is anticipated of the services falling under this head. 

Note 2. — ^The figures given in the Table for 1947 and 1948 show the residue remaining Chargeable to Emergency^ 
Services, after the transfer to the departments concerned, of activities for which those departments* 
have now become responsible. The amounts so transferred are shown in the following statement : — 



Transferred to 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 

Total Provision 

Less B.E.A. Meteorological Service 
Agricultural Training Centres 
Educational Training Centres 
Medical Training Centres 
Artisan Training Centres 

1947 

VI. Civil Aviation . . 
IV. Agriculture . . 
XI. Education 
XVIII. Medical 

XXIX. P.W.D. 

£ 

277,000 

2,200 

4,000 

3,500 

30,500 

£ 

129,000 

1,000 

8,200 

9,200 

8,700 

69,700 

£ 

14,100 

200 

13,900 

£ 

420.100 
1,000 

10.400 

13.400 
12,200 

114.100 

Balance : Emer 

gency Services 

236,800 

32,200 


269,000 

Total Provision 

1948 

132,800 


7,200 


Less Educational Traming Centres 

XI. Education 

2,900 




.Artisan Training Centres 

XXIX. P.W.B. . 

35,400 


7,200 


Balance ; Emer 

gency Services £ 

94,500 

28,700 

•• 

123,200 
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The estimated expenditure during the d^ennium on the activities classified as Bmergency Services is as 
follows : — 


Custodian of Enemy Property 
East African Production and Supply Council 
East African Industrial Council 
Miscellaneous (Military Affairs) 

Department of Supplies 
Traffic Control Board 
Military Pensions and Gratuities 
Uganda Savings Campaign 
Cost of Living Allowances 
Reahsorption and Rehabilitation 

Totai, 


Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totap 

' £ 

£ 

£ 

200 


200 


59,900 

69,900 


48,700 

48,700 

11,200 

21700 

13,900 

121,200 

110,800 

232,000 

11,300 

4,900 

16,200 


10,500 

10,600 

14,400 

15,900 

30,300 

285,000 


286,000 

8,000 

11,100 

19,100 

451,300 

264^500 

715,800 


The periods over which it is anticipated that these activities will continue are shown in the Table below. 
The Department of Supplies is shown as continuing throughout the decennium. Its future is, of course 
uncertain, depending as it does upon the supply position. It is considered advisable to make financial provision 
for its continuance, although it is hoped that it wfil, in fact, be possible to effect considerable savings on the 
provision made by reductions in expenditure towards the end of the period. 



Year 


Miscellaneous (Military Affairs) 

Department of Suppfies 



Personal 

Emoliunents 

Other 

Charges 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Totai, 

1947 . . 

1948.. 

1949 . . 

1950.. 

1951 . . 

1952.. 

1953. . 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 


• f 

£ 

9,600 

1,700 

£ 

2,600 

200 

£ 

12,000 

1,900 

£ 

9,700 
12,300 
12,400 
12,400 
12,400 
■ 12,400 
12,400 
12,400 
12,400 
12,400 

£ 

6,400 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

11,600 

£ 

16,100 

23,900 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 


Tom 

£ 

11,200 

2,700 


121,200 

110,800 

232,000 


Residual 1967 

£ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6,200 

5,800 

12,000 
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Year 

XrafSc Control Board 

Custodian 
of Enemy 
Property 

E:A. 

Production 
and Supply 
Council 

Personal 

Kmoltunents 

Other 

Charges 

Totai; 

Personal 

Emolitmeiits 

Other 

Charges 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

. 

. . 

500 

400 

900 

200 

7,100 

1948 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


6,800 

1940 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


7,000 

1950 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


7,000 

1961 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


7,000 

1952 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


5,000 

1933 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


5,000 

1954 



1,200 

500 

1.700 


3,000 

1955 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


6,000 

1956 



1,200 

500 

1,700 


5,000 


Totai, 

£ 

11,300 

4,900 

16,200 

200 

69,900 

R.esldual 1957 

£ 

1,200 

500 

1,700 


6,000 


Year 

Uganda Savings Campaign 

E.A. 

Industrial 

Council 

Military 
Pensions & 
Gratiuties 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

ToT^vr, 

Other 

Charges 

Other 

Charges 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

1,900 

1,500 

3,400 

4,600 

1,600 

1948 

1,300 

1.600 

2,900 

4,100 

1,000 

1949 

1,400 

1,600 

3,000 

5.000 

2,500 

1950 

1,400 

1,600 

3,000 

5,000 

2,500 

1951 

1,400 

1,600 

3,000 

5,000 

1 ,500 

1952 

1,400 

1,600 

3,000 

5,000 

1,500 

1953 

1,400 

1,600 

3.000 

5,000 


1954 

1,400 

1,600 

3.000 

5,000 


1965 

1,400 

1,600 

3.000 

6,000 


1956 

1,400 

1,600 

3,000 

5,000 


TotaI* £ 

14,400 

15,900 

30,300 

48,700 

10,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

1,400 

1,600 

3.00O 

5,000 


































1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1962 
1953 
1964 

1955 

1956 


Reabsorption and Rdiabilitation 

Personal 

Other 

TOTAt 

Emoluments 

Charges 


i 

i 

£ 

5,000 

8,200 

13,200 

3,000 

2,900 

6,900 


Cost of 
living 
allowances 

Personal 

Bmoluments 

I 

210,000 

76,000 


ToTAI, ■ 

Residiial 1957 £ 


8,000 


11,100 


19,100 


286,000 
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HYDROLOGY 


Th^ provision made for Hydrology in the Development Plan is : — 

£ 

Under Hydrology . . 60,000 

Under Swamp Reclamation 100,000 


ToTai, £ 160,000 


In addition, a Research Grant, not chargeable to the Uganda allocation, of ;^1 14,500 has been made in 
respect of Hydrology under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 

Although the Hydrological Department is now established. Swamp Development is only just beginning 
and, pending the gaining of fiulher experience of the subject, any programme now framed nndpr this tiead 
must necessarily be tentative. 

Since all work so far done has been charged to Colonial Development and Welfare funds, the whole ten- 
year programme can reasonably be regarded as development expenditure. 

The total expenditure anticipated during the decennium is shown m the Table below : — 


Year 

Departmental Kxjieiiditme 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

To'i'ai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . 


400 


1,000 

, , 


1948 . . 


12,500 


20,100 

11,700 

31,800 

1949 . . 

10,300 

17,700 

2,400 

30,400 

12,100 

42,600 

1960 . . 

11,100 

14,200 

3,000 

28,300 

2,400 


1961 . . 


14,300 


26,200 


26,200 

1962 


16,100 


28,200 


28,200 

1963 . . 




30,800 



1964 . . 




26,300 


26,300 

1956 . . 




28,000 


28,000 

1956 . . 


■H 


29,000 


29,000 

- Totai, i 

90,600 , 

152,300 

5,400 

248,300 

26,200 

274,600 

Residual 1967 ■£ 

8,000 

21,000 

, . 

29,000 


29,000 


NoTii 1. — The programme requires the entertainment of the following European staff : — 




To be recruited in 


Already 

— 




: employed 

1949 

1960 

1961 

Hydrological Survey — 





Hydrological Adviser 

1 

- . 



Assistant to Hydrological Adviser 

1 




Assistant Engineer . . 

1 




Secretary . . 

1 




3 Hydrological Inspectors . . 

1 

2 



Swamp Reclamation — 





Executive Engineer (temporary) 


1 



3 Assistant Engineers (temporary) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TOIAI, . . 

5 

4 

1 

1 
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NoTB 2. — ^Houses for six ofiScers are provided mider the Research Scheme. - Since they are not chargeable to 
Uganda funds, they are included in tlie development programme for Hydrology and not under the 
general "housmg” head. It is not anticipated that a house will be required for the third Hydrological 
Inspector, who will be employed mainly on the Tanganyika tributaries of I,ake ATctoria. l^or are 
houses provided for the temporary Swamp Reclamation establishment, which is expected to be 
continuously on the move and will be accommodated in tents or caravans. 

The building programme under Public Works Extraordinary is as follows : — 


Houses at ;£3,500 
Houses at £2,T5Q 
Ofi&ces 

Miscellaneous buildings 


TorAi, 


1948 

1949 

1930 

ToTai, 

No. 

Cost 

No. 

Cost 

Cost 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

3,600 

1 

3,600 


7,000 

3 

8,200 

1 

2,800 


11,000 

. . 

. . 


5,800 


5,800 





2,400 

2,400 

•• 

11,700 


12,100 

2,400 

26,200 


The breakdown of the ten-year programme between the Hydrological Survey and Swamp Development 
is given below : — 


(a) Hydrological Survey 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other ' 
Charges 

Special 

Expenditmre 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Toiai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 . . . . 

600 

400 

, , 


1,000 

1948 

7,600 

10,600 


11,700 

29,900 

1949 

7,400 

10,100 

2,400 

12,100 

32,000 

1960 

7,400 

9,000 

3,000 

2,400 

21,800 

1951 

7,400 

7,500 



14,900 

1962 

7,400 

7,500 



14,900 

1963 

8,000 

7,000 



16,000 

1954 

8,000 

7,000 



15,000 

1965 

8,000 

7,000 



15,000 

1966 

8,000 . 

7,000 



15,000 

Totai, £ 

69,800 

73,100 

5,400 

26,200 

174.500 

Residual 1967 £ 

8,000 

7,000 



16,000 
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(b) Swamp Reclamation 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

ToSil, 

1947 

£ 

£ 

I 

mJ 

1948 

, , 

1,900 

1,900 

1949 

2,900 

7,600 

. 10,500 

1950 

3,700 

5,200 

8,900 

1961 

4,500 

6,800 

11,300 

1952 


8,600 

13,300 

1953 



16,800 

1954 

, . 


11,300 

1955 



13,000 

1956 



14,000 

ToTAI< 1 

20,800 

79,200 

100,000 

Residual 1967 £ 

•• 

14,000 

14,000 


It is anticipated that the necessary surveys •will be completed by 1953 and that no special establishment 
will be required after that date. 


(c) Summary 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hydrological Survey . . 



5,400 

26,200 

174,500 

Swamp Reclamation . . 

■H 




100,000 

TOTAI, 1 

90,600 

152,300 

6,400 

26,200 

274,500 
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EARAMOJA 


In the Development Plan, ;^182,500 (exdudlng ;£2,600 allowed for housing are allocated for special 
developments in ICaramoja. Although discussions have taken place, no fomial plan has yet been prepared, 
and the following programme and breakdovm may well have to be varied at a later stage. 

The whole ten-year programme, which is 'given below, is to be regarded as development expenditure. 


Year 

Departmental Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToTAI, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

1947 . . 


. . 





1948 i . 

600 

500 

2,000 

3,100 


3,100 

1949 . . 

7,100 

8,100 

6,000 

21,200 


25,200 

1950 .... 

8,300 

9,200 

5,800 

23,300 


26,800 

1951 . . 

9,300 

10, .300 

4,700 

24,300 

4,000 

28,300 

1952 . . 

9,100 

10,200 

4,300 

23,600 


27,600 

1953 . . 

8,600 

9,200 

3,600 

21,300 


24,800 

1964 . . 

7,500 

7,600 

2,600 

17,700 

3,500 

21,200 

1966 . . 

6,500 

6,000 

1,400 

13,900 

, , 

13,900 

1960 . . 

6,000 

5,000 

600 

11,600 


11,600 

Totae i 

62,900 

66,100 

31,000 

160,000 

22,600 

182,500 

Residual 1957 £ 

6,000 

5,000 

600 

11,600 


11,600 


NOTB 1. — The items under Public Works Extraordinary comprise the following : — 

I 

Roads . . . . . . 10,000 

Agricultural buildings , . 2,600 

Schools, dispensaries, etc. 10,000 

Toxai, i 22,500 


NoTB 2. — ^The appointment of one additional European Agricultural Officer to take charge of the agricultmal 
experiments is envisaged in 1949. 

Breakdown of Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


£ 

- £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Watershed Conservation 

5,600 

3,600 

1,000 


10,000 

Communications 


10,000 

10,000 

Water Supplies 

26,800 

33,300 

20,000 

80,000 

Agricultural Experiments 

6,900 

18,100 

10,000 

2,500 

37,600 

Social Services 

23,700 

11,300 

10,000 

46,000 - 

Totae £ 

62,900 

66,100 

31,000 

22,600 

182,600 
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(b) By Years 


Year 

Watershed Conservation 

Water Supplies 


Personal 

Other 

Special 

ToTai, 

Personal 

other 

Special 

Totai, 


Bmolu- 

Charges 

Hxpendi- 


Emolu- 

Charges 

Expend!- 



ments 


tore 


ments 


ture 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 .. 









1948 .. 

600 

600 


1,100 





1949 . . 

700 

600 


1,200 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

12,000 

1950 . . 

800 

600 

300 

1,600 

4,700 

5,800 

3,500 

14,000 

1961 . . 

700 

400 

200 

1,300 

5,400 

6,600 

4,000 

16,000 

1962 . . 

600 

400 

100 

1,100 

5,000 

6,300 

3,700 

15,000 

1963 .. 

600 

300 

100 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

12,000 

1954 .. 

600 

300 

100 

900 

2,700 

3,300 

2,000 

8,000 

1965 .. 

600 

300 

100 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

3,000 

1956 . . 

600 

300 

100 

900 





ToTAI; £ 

5,600 

3,600 

1,000 



33,200 

20,000 

80,000 

Residtial 1967 £ 

600 

300 



m 





Year 

Agricultural Experiments 

, Personal 
Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. , 

1948 

, , 


2,000 


2,000 

1949 

700 

1,800 

3,000 

2,600 

8,000 

1960 

800 

1,900 

2,000 


4,700 

1961 

800 

2,200 

500 


3,600 

1962 

800 

2,200 

600 


3,600 

1963 

900 

2,400 

600 


3,800 

1964 

900 

2,400 

500 


3,800 

1966 

1,000 

2,600 

600 


4,000 

1966 

1,000 

2,700 

500 

•• 

4,200 

Totai, £ 

6,900 

18,100 

10,000 

2,600 

37,600 

Residual 1967 £ 

1,000 

2,700 

600 

•• 

4,200 



































Year 


Social Services 


Commtmi- 

cations 



Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Public 

Works 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

Public 

Works 

•Extra- 

ordinary 

1947 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1948 


. . 

. . 



1949 

1,700 

800 

. . 

2,500 

1,600 

1950 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

6,000 

1,500 

1951 

2,400 

1,100 

2,000 

6,500 

2,000 

1962 . . 


1,300 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

1953 

3,000 

1,600 

2,000 

6,500 

1,600 

1954 

3,400 

1,600 

2,000 


1,500 

1955 

4,000 

2,000 

, . 

BBI 


1956 

4,600 

2,000 

•• 

■B 


Totai< £ 

23,700 

11,300 

10,000 

46,000 

10,000 


Residual 1967 £ 
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PILOT SCHEMES 


Pending the appointment of a Manager, whose duty will be to investigate possible sites for Pilot fiptipitiga 
and to advise as to their size and as to how they will best be carried out and administered, no detailed plan can 
be prepared. The following prc^amme incorporates the expenditure, and the breakdown of that expenditure, 
prt^osed by Dr. Worthington. 

The whole ten-year programme, whidi Is given below, is to be regarded as development expenditure. 

It is assumed that the authority executing a Pilot Scheme will construct also any residential accom- 
modation required. The cost of residences is therefore left imder this head and not transferred to the general 
housing pool. 

;£20,000 is allowed for residual expenditure, as in the Worthington report. 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Tol'.\i, 



i 

£ 

i 

1949 



600 


1950 

13,800 

11,800 

15,400 

41,000 

1951 

24,800 

21,500 


112,300 

1962 

44,700 

31,500 


155,600 

1953 

45,800 

34,900 


165,000 

1954 

46,800 

38,400 


173,700 

1955 

47,800 

■HI 

85,500 

174,500 

1956 

48,300 

HI 

79,400 

172,700 

ToTai, i 

274,700 

225,300 

500,000 

1,000,000 

Residual 1957 i 


20,000 


20,000 


Breakdown of Ten-year Programme 


(a) Summary 



Personal 

Other 

Special 



Emoluments 

Charges 

Expenditure 

Toxai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Preliminary . . 

22,000 

8,000 

5,000 

35,000 

Labour 

. . 

60,000 

190,000 

250,000 

Tractors, etc. 

. . 

20,000 

30,000 

50,000 

Water Supplies 


5,000 

20,000 

25,000 

Agriculture . . 

45,000 

15,000 

10,000 

70,000 

Veterinary . . 

22,500 

7,500 

5,000 

35,000 

Forestry 

11,500 

13,500 

5,000 

30,000 

Fisheries 

15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

25,000 

Health 

45,000 

15,000 

20,000 

80,000 

Education . . 

33,500 

1 1,500 

20,000 

65,000 

Welfare 

15,200 

4,800 

4,000 

24,000 

Labour 

7,600 

2,400 


10,000 

Prisons 

3,900 

1,100 

1 ,000 

6,000 

Administration 

26,000 

9,000 

10,000 

45,000 

Communications 


20,000 

25,000 

45,000 

Development 

. . 

5,000 

50,000 

55,000 

Other Schemes 

. . 


50,000 

50,000 

Reserve 

27,500 

22,500 

50,000 

100,000 

ToIal i 

274,700 

225,300 

500.000 

1,000,000 
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(b) By Years 


Year 

Prelitninary 

Personal 

'Emolunients 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Rxpenditure 

Total 


i 

£ 

■■pm 

£ 

1049 

2.700 

1,000 



1960 

2.700 

1,000 



1961 

2,700 

1.000 



1952 

2.700 

1.000 


4,300 

1963 

2.800 

1,000 


4,400 

1954 

2.800 

1,000 

600 

4,400 

1956 

2,800 

1,000 


4,600 

1956 

2,800 

1,000 


4,500 

Total £ 

22,000 

8,000 

5,000 

36,000 


Year 

Labour 

Other 

Cliarges 

Special 

Ejqjeiiditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ : 

1949 

, , 

, . 

• , 

1960 

6,000 

, , 

6,000 

1961 

9,000 

3,000 

12,000 

1962 • 

9,000 

13,000 

22,000 

1953 

9,000 

31,000 

40,000 

1964 

9,000 

41,000 

60,000 

1966 . . . . . 

9,000 

51,000 

60,000 

1956 

9,000 

51,000 

60,000 

Total £ 

60,000 

190,000 

260,000 


Year 

Tractors, etc. 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

, , 



1960 

, . 

3,000 

3,000 

1961 

300 

4,000 

4,800 

1962 

1,600 

6,000 

6,600 

1963 

2,600 

6,000 

8,600 

1964 

3,800 

6,000 

9,800 

1956 

6,000 

6,000 

11,000 

1966 

6,200 


6,200 

Total . £ 

20,000. 

30,000 

60,000 
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Year 

Water Supplies 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

^xp^diture 

ToTAI. 

1949 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1960 


2.000 

2,000 

1961 

200 

3.000 

3,200 

1962 . . ; . 

400 

6.000 

5,400 

1963 

700 

5,000 

6,700 

1964 

1.100 

6,000 

6,100 

1966 

1.300 


1,300 

1966 

1.300 


1,300 

ToTai, 1 

5.000 

20.000 

26,000 


Year 

Agriculture 

Fersoual 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToXAl, 


£ 

£ 

/ 

.£ 

1949 


, , 


, , 

1950 

2,000 

700 

, , 

2,700 

1961 

4,000 

1,300 

2,600 

7,800 

1962 

7,800 

2,600 

3,000 

13,400 

1963 

7,800 

2,600 

3,000 

13,400 

1964 .. 

7,800 

2,600 

1,500 

11,900 

1966 

7,800 

2,600 

, , 

10,400 

1966 

7,800 

2,600 

•• 

10,400 

Totai, i 

46,000 

15,000 

10,000 

70,000 


Year 

Veterinary 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

• . 

. . 


• . 

1960 

1,000 

300 


1,300 

1951 

2,000 

700 


4,700 

1962 

3,900 

1,300 


7,200 

1963 

3,900 

1,300 

1,000 

6,200 

1964 

3,900 

1,300 


5,200 

1966 

3,900 

1,300 


5,200 

1966 

3,900 

1,800 


5,200 

Toxai £ 

22,600 

7,600 

5,000 

36,000 
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Year 

Forestry 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


1 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

1949 . . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

1960 

500 

700 


1,200 

1961 

1,000 

1,300 

6,000 

7,300 

1952 

2,000 

2,300 


4,300 

1953 

2,000 

2,300 

. . 

4,300 

1954 


2,300 


4,300 

1955 


2,300 

. . 

4,300 

1956 

2,000 

2,300 


4,300 

ToTAI, i 

11,500 

13,500 

5,000 

30,000 


Year 

Fisheries 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

. . 

. . 

. » 

. . 

1950 

700 

400 


1,100 

1961 

1,300 

600 

1,000 

2,900 

1952 

2,600 

800 

2,000 

6;400 

1953 

2,600 

800 

2,000 

6,400 

1964 

2,600 

800 

, , 

3,400 

1965 

2,600 

800 

, , 

3,400 

1956 

2,600 

800 

•• 

3,400 

ToIAI, £ 

15,000 

6,000 

5,000 

26,000 


Year 

Health 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

. , 




1960 

, 2,000 

700 


2,700 

1951 

4,000 

1,300 

5,000 

10,300 

1962 

7,800 

2,600 

10,000 

20,400 

1963 

7,800 

2,600 

5,000 

16,400 

1964 

7,800 

2,600 


10,400 

1965. 

7,800 

2,600 


10,400 

1966 

7,800 

2,600 


10,400 - 

Totai, £ 

45,000 

16.000 . 

- 20,000 

00,000 







































Year 

Education ' 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Otter 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Toxai, 


£ 

£ 

■£ ' 

£ 

1949 


, , 



1960 

1,500 , 

500 


2,000 

1951 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

7,000 

1952 

5,800 

2,000 

4,000 

1 1,800 

1963 

5,800 

2,000 

6,000 

1.3,800 

1964‘ 

5,800 

2,000 

7,000 

14,800 

1956 

6,800 

2,000 


7,800 

1956 

5,800 

2,000 

•• 

7,800 

Totai, £ 

33,500 

11,500 

20,000 

65,000 


Year 

Welfare 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 
• Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

ToI'AI, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

1949 


, . 

» , 


1960 

800 

300 

, , 

1,100 

1961 

1,400 

600 

1,000 


1952 

2,600 

800 

1,000 


1963 

2,600 

800 

1,000 


1964 

2,600 

800 

1,000 

4,400 

1966 

2,600 

800 


3,400 

1066 

2,600 

800 


3,400 

Toxai, 1 

16,200 

4,800 

4,000 

24,000 


Year 

Eabour 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1049 


. . 



1960 

400 

100 


600 

1061 

700 

300 


1,000 

1962 

1,300 

400 


1,700 

1963 

1,300 

400 


1,700 

1064 

1,300 

400 


1,700 

1055 . . 

1,300 

400 


1,700 

1966 

1,300 

400 


1,700 

TotAi, 1 

7y600 

2,400 


10,000 
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Year 

Prisons 

. 

Personal 

Bmoloments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

■Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

. . 

. . 


. . 

1950 

» . 

. . 



1951 

400 

100 

1,000 

1,500 

1952 

700 

200 


900 

1953 

700 

200 

. . 

900 

1954 

700 

200 


900 

1955 

700 

200 

. . 

900 

1956 

700 

200 


900 

Total £ 

3,900 

1,100 

1,000 

6,000 




Administration 


Year 





Personal 

Emoluments 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 

1949 ' 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1960 

1,200 

300 

, . 

1,600 

1951 

2,300 

700 

4,000 . 

7,000 

1952 

4,500 

1,600 

6,000 

12,100 

1963 

4,600 

1,600 


6,100 

1964 

4,500 

1,600 


6,100 

1966 . . 

4,500 

1,800 


6,100 

1966 

4,500 

1,600 


6,100 

Total £ 

26,000 

9,000 

10,000 

46,000 


Year 

Communications 

— 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

, . 



1960 


3,000 

3,000 

1961 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

1962 

1,800 

4,000 

6,800 

1963 

2,800 

4,000 

6,800 

1964 

3,800 

4,000 

7,800 

1965 

4,800 

4,000 

8,800 

1956 

6,800 

2,000 

7,800 

Total £ 

20,000 

25,000 

45,000 
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Year 

Development 

Othar 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Totai, 


1 

1 

1 

1949 • 


. , 


1950 

, , 

5,000 

5,000 

1961 

100 

16,000 

16,100 

1962 

600 

10,000 

10,600 

1963 . . ... 

900 

5,000 

5,900 

1954 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

1966 

1,100 

5,000 

6,100 

1956 

1,300 

5,000 

6,300 

Totai, 1 

.5,000 

50,000 

55,000 


Year 

Other 

Schemes 

Reserve 

' , 

Special 

Expenditure 

Personal 

Emoltuuents 

Other 

Charges 

Special 

Expenditure 

Total 


1 

£ 

i 

i 

£ 

1949 

. . 


, . 

• • 


1960 


1,000 

800 

1,800 

3,600 

1961 

8,300 

2,000 

1,600 

3,600 

7,200 

1962 

8,300 

3,000 


5,500 

11,000 

1963 

8,800 

4,000 


7,300 

14,600 

1964 

8,300 

5,000 


9,100 


1966 

8,400 

6,000 


10,400 


1966 

8,400 

6,600 

5,800 

12,300 

24,600 

Totai, £ 

60,000 

27,600 

22,600 

50,000 

100,000 
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APPROVED SCHOOLS 


The whole question of the treatment of juvenile delinquency is at pre^t under consideration and no 
conclusion has yet been reached as to how any money avaiiable for the purpose will best be spent or by which 
department or departments it wiU be administered. 

The Development Plan allows ;£45,000 (^15,000 capital and ;£30,000 recurrent) for expenditure on 
Approved Schools and a tentative distribution of this sum, which is liable to reallocation hi the light of any 
conclusions reached on the major issue, is given below. 

The Development Programme under this head is also the Ten-Year Pr<^ramnie. 

Tbn-Year Programme 


Year 

Personal 

Emoluments 

Otlier 

Charges 

PubUc 

Works 

Extat- 

ordinary 

Totai, 

1947 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1948 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

1949 

, . 



. . 

1960 



10,000 


1961 

500 

1,400 

5,000 


1952 

1,000 

2,800 



1953 

1,200 

3,300 


4,500 

1964 

1,500 

4,100 


5,600 

1965 

1,800 

5,000 


6,800 

1956 

2,000 

5,400 


7,400 

Toxai, i 

. 8,000 

22,000 

16,000 

45,000 

Residual 1957 £ 

2,200 

6,800 


8,000 
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SALARIES REVISION 
(a) Government Servants 

It has not yet been possible to work out in detail the cost to Government of implementing the recom- 
mendations of the East African Salaries Commission. The Table below gives the best estimate of this cost 
which can at present be made : — 


Increased Expenditure— 

Salaries — European . . 

Salaries — ^Asian 
Salaries — African ' . . 

Salaries — ^High Commission 
Salaries — Retired OflEicers 
Pensions (Arrears) 

Passages 
Pension Liability 

Set-offs — 

Cost of Living Allowances — European 

Cost of Living Allowances — ^Asian 

Cost of Living Allowances — Retired Officers 

Rents 

Income Tax 

Proiddent Pimd Bonuses 


Net Increased Expenditure 


i 


194e-47 



159,828 

38,068 

12,828 


2,610 



5,220 

44,405 

65,130 


f. 



■For the purpose of the Development Plan, the additional cost is entered in the Table below as ;£329,300 
in 1947 and ^306.600 in 1948. 

It is necessary to provide in each succeeding year (the figures for ' ' Personal Emoluments" in tlie Appendices 
are in all cases based on existing rates of pay) for tlie effect of the salaries revision, since tliis affects not only 
the pay of existing .staff but that of new staff to he recruited during the deccimium and of residual staff in 1957. 
The only j)racticablc method of making this adjustment is by the addition of a iierceiitage to the total cost of 
"Personal Emoluments” as estimated for each year. 


It is proposed to base this percentage on the figures for 1948. The "Personal Emoluments” of that year 
total /1, 195,600 [vide Appendix IV) from which, however, must be deducted ;f75,000 which is included under 
XXXIX Emergency Services for Cost of laving Allowances, giving a net figure for Personal Emoluments of 
;(fl, 120,500. The cost of salaries revi.sion in 1948 is estimated in the Table above as ^306,500, As, however. 
Cost of Living Allowances are being excluded on both sides of the accoimt, the set-off of /75,800 for such 
allowances sliown ui that Table must be added to this figure, giving a gross additional cost of ^£382, 300. 
;£382,300 is 34- 12 per cent, on ;£1, 120,500, and tliis percentage has been applied to estimate the cost of revision 
in subsequent years. 
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Year 

Personal 

'l^noloments 

Salaries 
Revision at 
34- 12% on 
Col. 2 


1 

£ 

1947 


329,300 

1948 


306,500 

1949 

1,228,200 

419,100 

1950 

1.313,000 

448,000 

1961 

1,386,600 

473,100 

1952 

1,458,400 

497,600 

1953 

1,492,400 

509,200 

1954 

1,530,600 

522,200 

1955 

1.562.600 

533,200 

1956 

1. .596,800 

544,800 

Totai, 1 


4,583,000 

Eesidual 1957 

1,544,100 

.526,800 


The whole of this expenditure is not, of course, excess expenditure in the true sense of the term, since, but 
for the salaries revision, cost of living allowances (for which no provision is made in the ‘ ‘ Personal Emoluments” 
figures of 1949 to 1957) would have been payable on a considerable scale throughout the remainder of the 
decennium. 

The cost of salaries revision has been shown in the Appendices as a separate head, and no attempt has been 
made to divide it up between departments. As stated, the figures adopted for calculating the percentage can 
only be regarded as provisional and this method enables the cost to be readily recalculated should recalculation 
prove necessary when more reliable statistics become available. 
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{b) Saimjss of Teachfrs m Grakt-aidvd Schools 

Undertakings have been given hy Government that any revision of salaries applicable to its own estab- 
lishment shall be apjjlicable also to teachers in grant-aided schools. It has been calculated that the cost of the 
latter revision in 1949 will be £43,200 if increases are granted on the same scale as to Government servants. 
The grants for teachers’ salaries in African schools in 1949 total, according to the Plan, ;^204,2OO, on which the 
cost of salaries revision represents an addition of 16*35 per cent. 

It is possible that this percentage may prove to be too liigh as the pay of teachers was recently revised and 
rmder tliat revision they obtained certain advantages not enjoyed by the Government servant. The whole 
question is under examination ; in tlie meantime it is proposed, for the purpose of the Plan, to calculate the cost 
of salaries revision as 16*36 per cent, on the total amount allowed for grants to African schools, but with effect 
only from 1949. The resulting cost is giv'en in the Table below : — 


Year 

Grants to African schools 

Maintenance 
of Existing 
Activities 

Development 

Total 

Salaries 
Revision 
at 16*35% 


£ 

A 

i 

£ 

1949 

250,000 

14,200 

264,200 

43,200 

i960 . . 

264,900 

21,200 

286,100 

46,800 

1961 

278,900 

31,300 

310,200 

50,700 

1952 

292,000 

41,500 

333,500 

54,500 

1953 

304,200 

.51,000 

355,200 

58,100 

1954 

315,400 

00,600 

376,000 

61,500 

1956 

325,700 

65,800 

391,1500 

64,000 

1966 

335,000 

7 1 ,400 

406,400 

66,400 

Totai, £ 

2,306,100 

3,57,000 

2,723,100 

445,200 

Residual 1967 £ 

343,400 

75,700 

419,100 

68,600 


(c) Totai, Sai,.\ries Revision 
Tlie total cost of Salaries Revision is thus as below ; — 


Year 

Government 

Servants 

Teachers 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1947 

329,300 


329,300 

1948 

306,500 


306,600 

1949 

419,100 

43,200 

462,300 

1960 

448,000 

46,800 

494,800 

1961 

473,100 

50,700 

523,800 

1962 

497,600 

64,500 

.552,100 

1953 

609,200 

,58,100 

567,300 

1964 

522,200 

61,600 

583,700 

1965 

533,200 

64,000 

597,200 

1966 

1544,800 

66,400 

611,200 

Totai, £ 

4,583,000 

446,200 

5,028,200 

Residual 1957 £ 

526,800 

68,600 

595,300 
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RESERVE 


As explained in the Report, the estimates of cost (other than that of personal emoluments) from which the 
figures in the various programmes are derived are based throughout on present day prices. It has consequently 
been assumed that it ■will be possible to maintain in existence the acti-vities reflected in the Estimates of 1948 
witli the same outlay under "Other Charges” and “Special Expenditure” as was incurred in that year. It is 
most improbable that this will prove to be the case and it is necessary to provide a reserve to form a set-off 
against increased costs due to a rise in prices. The amormt of these costs cannot, in the nature of things, be 
foreseen ; for the purpose of the Plan, 10 per cent, has been added to the total expenditure, as as.ses.sed at present 
rates, under "Other Charges" and "Special Expenditure” to form a reserve. The amoimt of this reserve wiU, 
it is hoped, be considerably more than will be required during the next year or two, but any balance should be 
earmarked for utilization later in the deceimium, when the 10 per cent, allowance may well prove to be 
in.sufficient. 

In the case of "Public Works Extraordinary” tliere is a second possible cause of excess. Most of the 
estimates of such works are rough e.stimates, based on square area or cubic contents, and estimates of this 
nature are always liable to be exceeded when detailed plans are prepared and costed. In the case of expenditure 
anticipated on "Public Works Extraordinary", therefore, the percentage of cost to be included in the reserve 
has been taken as 15 per cent., compared with the 10 per cent, taken in the case of "Other Charges” and 
‘ ‘ Special Expenditiue". 


The total amount allocated to the reserve, calculated on the above basis, is shown in the Table below : — 


Year 

Other Charges 

Special Expenditure 

Public Works 
Extraordinary 

Totai. 

Reserve 

Expenditure 

Reserve 
at 10% 

Expenditiue 

Re.serve 
at 10% 

Expenditure 

Reserve 
at 16% 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1949 

3.063,600 

306,400 

403,000 


1,670,300 

236,600 

582,200 

1950 

3,052,600 

306,300 

362,100 


928,000 

139,200 

479,700 

1951 

3,152,500 

315,200 

373,100 

SI 

812,000 

121,800 

474,300 

1952 

3,177,700 

317,800 

346,400 


558,400 

83,800 

436,200 

1953 

3,221.000 

322,100 

349,900 

35,000 

388,000 

58,200 

415,300 

1964 

3,310,400 

331,000 

330,500 

33,100 

363,900 

54,000 

41.8,700 

1955 

3,339,500 

334,000 

306,000 


274,400 

41,200 

405,800 

1950 

3,375,400 

337,500 

271,300 


263,600 

39,500 

404,100 

Totai, i 


2,569,300 

•• 

273,200 


773,800 

3,616,300 

Residual 1957 

3,348,200 

334,800 

118,900 

11,900 

25,000 

3,800 

350,500 






















